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On the Meaning of vumUi and viator in Horace, 

Sat. i. 5, 11-23. 



<( Tom paeri nantis, pneris convicia nantae 
ingerere : ' Hue adpelle ! * * Trecentos inaeris/ * Ohe, 
lam satis est.' Dam aes exigitur, dam mala ligatar, 
tota abit bora. Mali calices ranaeque palustres 
avertant somnos. Absentem cantat amicam 15 

malta prolutus vappa nauta, atqae viator 
oertatim. Tandem f essus dormire viator 
Incipit ac missae pastam retinacula malae 
nauta piger saxo religat stertitque supinus. 

lamque dies aderat, nil cum procedere lintrem 20 

sentimus ; donee cerebrosus prosilit unus 
ac mulae nautaeque caput lumbosque saligno 
foste dolat. Quarta viz demum exponimur bora." 

Although the general sense of these lines is clear, yet two words 
in yy. 16-17 haye occasioned much discussion, and in fact appear to 
defy exact definition. Nor do I belieye that their real meaning 
in this passage can eyer be determined to the entire satisfaction 
of Horatian students. It is the preyalence of opinion, however, 
in what seems to me to be the wrong direction that prompts me to 
ayail myself of this opportunity to discuss the question somewhat at 
length, and to present a few points in f ayour of my own yiew of the 
matter. 

The words referred to are naviia and tmxtor. It is the latter in 
particular that is the subject of dispute. What is the sense of viaJtor 
here ? The question seems an easy one at first sight ViaJtor is a 
"wayfarer," " trayeller,'* say the dictionaries yery correctly. But 
this is insu£Scient for our purpose. It is important to know also 
whether viaJUyr in this passage is a passenger on board of the canal 
boat, or whether (taking the word collectiyely) it represents the 
passengers in a body, or whether the mule-driyer is intended, or a 
foot-x)assenger of some sort on the bank of the canaL One of these 
four interpretations surely must be the correct one, for to imagine a 
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2 SIDNEY O, ASHMORE. 

fifth is impossible. Yet all four present difficulties of one kind or 
another. 

Again the word nauta must signify either a boatman at the rudder^ 
or a boatman in charge of the mule and walking on the tow-path. 
Now it is evident that nauta is the same individual in w. 16, 19, and 
22. In w. 19 and 22 he is certainly represented as on shore. In 
the first instance he ties the retinacula of the mule to a stone ; in the 
second he receives a cudgelling from a person who leaps ashore to 
administer it. It is most probable then that he is on shore in v. 16 
also, for the purpose of guiding the mule. If this be not the case, 
some one else must have been in charge of the mule — some other 
nauta whom Horace finds no occasion to mention, — for no one who 
has seen a canal can doubt that two persons are required to operate a 
canal boat successfully, and it is not likely that Horace's experience 
was different in this respect from that of other people. If, how- 
ever, the nauta of the text was at the rudder, it would have been 
the business of the other nauta to tether the mule, and it would have 
been he who should receive the beating at the hands of the cerebrosus. 
Hence it must be inferred that a nauta who is not mentioned was at 
the helm. Nor does this inference involve us in any serious diffi- 
culty. It is clear from w. 4 and 11 that nautae were plenty at 
Forum Appi, and there is no reason to assume, as many critics do, 
that only one of these accompanied the party on the canal. The 
poet does not give us all the particulars of the journey, and it is 
often necessary to read between the lines. Though the principal 
business of the nauta kept him on the tow-path, he may have been 
none the less the person of highest responsibility for the safe con- 
duct of the boat, to whose will that of any other boatman would be 
subject, and whose determination to stop the boat during a portion 
of the night could not be disputed by his colleague. The view just 
presented is supported in part by D5derlein, Fritsche, and Keightley. 
Most of the commentators, however, place the nauta of the text on 
board the boat, or else leave the question undecided. 

To return to viator: it would be illogical to reason against the 
interpretation "mule-driver," on the ground that we have already 
found one in the person of the nauta, for the latter's place is a subject 
for argument in this paper. Yet there can be no harm in adding our 
decision regarding the nauia to accumulated evidence bearing on 
the question of the viator. Aside from this, of the four ways in 
which viaior here may be understood the one just mentioned appears 
to be the farthest from the truth, in spite of Acron's note, nauta in 
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fia/v€, viator qui mvlam ducebat. Nowhere else in Latin literature is 
viator to be found in this sense. Moreover, there is the insuperable 
objection that such an hypothesis would compel us to expect viator 
in place of natUa in w. 19 and 22, for it would then be the business 
of the viator to tether the mule, and it would be he, and not the nauta, 
who should be the recipient of the punishment described in the text. 
Besides, why should the nauta, who under these circumstances would 
be in the boat, go ashore to perform an office that did not belong to 
him? The number of commentators favouring this interpretation 
is small. Among them are the names of Heindorf, Chase, and, 
strange to say, Kiessling. 

Let us assume, now, that vicUor is a passenger, sitting or reclining 
in the boat. The word is so understood by Wickham, Koch (Wort, 
z. d. Oed. d. Q. Hor. Fl.), and others, and it is certainly a plausible 
theory. Yet the objections to it are of no slight importance. Chief 
among them are the derivation of the word, and its use, not only in 
other authors, but also in Horace himself. Of this, more will be 
said presently. A minor point is that if the nauta be on the tow- 
path, the viator should be there too. Looking at the text, we find 
the viator and the nauta always acting in company. It is nauta 
atque viator in v. 16, and in the following verses the words are again 
joined by ac. The viator fraternizes with the nauta, and it is by his 
example that the latter is guided in the matter of going to sleep. 
They should not then be separated, it would seem; and though 
the position of the nauta has been the subject of argument, yet if 
the decision already reached on this point is the correct one, it is 
certainly not to be lost sight of in determining the character of the 
viator. 

If we take viator as a collective noun, representing the passengers 
in a body (cf. miles, and other words so used), fresh difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. If viator is collective in v. 17, it should be collec- 
tive also in v. 16, since in the two places it has evidently the same 
meaning. But in v. 16 viator cannot be a collective noun, unless we 
suppose that all the passengers were vying with the nauta in singing 
of their absent lady-loves, — which is absurd. It has been argued 
in support of the collective idea that " it was their (the passengers') 
falling asleep that made possible the stopping of the boat, and that 
the scholiast Porphyrio so understood it" (see Kirkland's edition of 
the Satires and Epistles, and Orelli's note) ; but a scholiast's note 
may be of little value, and, as we have seen, Acron's on nauta is 
untenable ; and the consideration that under no circumstances could 
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the navia have been sure that he would be unobserved, ought to 
disabuse our minds of the impression that he waited till his passen- 
gers were asleep before venturing to stop the boat and rest himself 
and his mule. Had the naiUa not been entitled to make at least a 
brief halt during the night, he would scarcely have dared to steal a 
nap on the assumption that the people in the boat were too deep in 
sleep to note what was happening. To understand it so is to make 
too much of setUimuB in v. 21. The beating inflicted on the nauto^ 
in V. 22, was owing merely to his having slept beyond a reasonable 
hour, — a fact due in part to the effect of the wine he had taken the 
evening before. The passengers were entitled to arrive at their des- 
tination in the early morning {cf, Strabo, 233). They were now in 
a position to fail of this by perhaps three hours. The consequence 
is that one of them, less patient than the rest, vents his indignation 
on both ixauta and mule, by administering to each a sound thrashing, 
the result of which, it may be inferred, was a quick start and a 
hasty journey the rest of the way to Feronia. It has also been 
argued that the expression, fessus dormire incipity is applicable only 
to a person already either sitting or reclining, and that as no change, 
in the case of the viator, from an erect to a recumbent attitude, is 
mentioned, the viator could not have been walking on the tow-path 
before he went to sleep (see the notes of Fritsche and Schiitz). 
There would be more force in this argument were its premise unim- 
peachable. Incipit is certainly suggestive of preparation, and though 
the transition from the idea of physical activity to that of rest is a 
sudden one here, it is scarcely more so than at atertit, in v. 19. This 
is a way with Horace. He often goes with a bound from one thought 
to another, and many details are omitted from his story, which if 
given would add both smoothness and lucidity to the narrative. 

The theory that viator means " passenger '* here is not supported 
by a very large band of critics ; but the same theory modified so as to 
make the word collective, has a backing numerically greater than that 
attaching to any one of the four possible interpretations given above. 
Among the critics belonging to this latter class are Orelli, Schiitz, 
Ddderlein, Kirkland, the scholiast Porphyrio, and Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis. Professor Greenough wavers between "passenger" and 
"passengers," and adds, "The word ordinarily means a passenger 
on foot, but here the supposition of a traveller on the tow-path 
seems absurd." This brings us to the main point. In spite of the 
great weight of opinion the other way, I do not believe that either 
"passenger" or "passengers" is what Horace intended, much less 
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what in general may be deemed a correct interpretation of the word 
viator. Of the four definitions already mentioned as possible, the 
fourth and last (i.e. traveller on foot) is in my judgment the true one, 
<' absurd" as it may seem. It is the definition in whose favour the 
most may be said, and against which the fewest and least important 
objections can be brought. Let us look at the evidence. In the first 
place, on this hypothesis, most of the difficulties already alluded to 
as existing in the text are obviated. The viator and natUa, both of 
them persons of low degree, may now fraternize to their heart's con- 
tent on the tow-path. When they are weary, — the one from his long 
tramp, via (cf. Livy, i. 7, fessum via Herctdem prociibuisae)^ the other 
because he is constitutionally lazy (jpiger) and half intoxicated, — 
they go to rest by the wayside, as is not uncommon with men of humble 
condition. There is no longer any possible incongruity in the appli- 
cation of the words absentem cantat amicam, and the confusion 
in the text, arising from making viator the mule-driver, no longer 
confronts us. The apparent absurdity, too, which Professor 
Greenough speaks of is diminished when we consider the proba- 
bility that the Appia Via was at this time in existence, and ran near 
to and parallel with the canal (see Strabo, 233) ; and that there 
must have been many a poor foot-traveller on this road who could 
not afford to pay his fare by boat. The fare may, possibly, have 
been small, but it was exacted without fail, or Horace would not 
speak of it as occupying nearly an hour in the collecting (see v. 13). 
Nor will it do to protest that if the natUa and viator were on the 
bank of the canal, their singing would not have disturbed the sleep 
of the passengers. The latter could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and the buzzing of the insects (v. 15), and the discomfort resulting 
from this would not have been lessened by the singing of two men 
on the tow-path, especially as each voice was raised in the effort to 
drown the other (certatim). Moreover, the voices were not far 
distant, for the boat was a light one, the canal narrow as compared 
with those of modem times, and the tow-rope of no great length. 

In the second place, over and above all these considerations, there 
is the one important fact that the common and classical use of the 
word viator is to denote a traveller by land, and not by boat. Horace 
distinctly adheres to this use in every other place where it occurs 
in his writings. The three instances are : Sat. i. 5. 90, ultra 
caUidtis tU soleat umeris (panem) portare viator; Sat. i. 7. 30, cui 
saepe viator cesaisset magna conpellans voce cucvlum; G. iii 4. 32, 
inaanientem navita Bosporum temptdbo et urerUis arenas litoris Assyrii 
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viator. In the last of these, vicUor is distinctly one who travels by 
land, in contrast to one who travels by sea. In the first and second 
examples, the viator is surely on foot Again, in Cicero, de Fato, 15. 
34, hoc enim modo viator quoque vestUus causa grassaiori fuisse dice- 
retur cur a& eo spoliaretur; MHo, 21. 55, quia non semper viator a 
latrone, non numquam etiam latro a viatore occiditur; Csesar, B. O. 
iv. 5, est autem lioc GaUicae consuetudinis, uti et viaiores etiam invUos 
consistere cogant; Vergil, Chorg. iv. 97, ceupulvere ab alto quom venit 
et sicca terram spuit ore viator aridus; jEn. v. 275, qualis saepe viae 
deprensus in aggere serpens, aerea quern oblicum rota transit aut gravis 
ictu seminecem liquit saxo lacei^umque viator; Phsedrus, Fab, iL 1. 5, 
forte innoxius viator est deductus in eundem locum, feroque visa retvlit 
retro pedem; Ovid, Tr, iL 271, et latro et cautuspraedngitur ense viator : 
iUe sed insidia^, hie sibi portat opem; Martial, xi. 13. 1, quisquis Fta- 
miniam teris, viator, noli nobile pra^terire marmor; Juvenal, x. 22, 
cantat vacuum coram latrone viator — in all of these examples viator 
has one and the same meaning, that of traveller on shore, though 
not in every case necessarily on foot. In Martial, ii. 6. 14, Uissus 
tarn cito deficis viator, the lassus viator is a weary traveller on the 
Appian Way. It matters not that in the epigram the expression 
is figurative, or that the traveller is not on foot. The words afford 
a distinct parallel to the fessus viator of our text. 

The examples cited should be sufficient proof that the word viator 
is only properly employed of a person travelling by land, and that 
to stretch its meaning here until it shall serve as a synonym for 
vector (the regular word in Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, and other writers 
for a passenger by boat), is to induce Horace to depart from good 
usage. What then is the viator of our text? Clearly a man on 
foot, whose destination lay in the same direction as that of Horace's 
party, and who was too poor to pay his fare by boat. He joins the 
navta who is guiding the mule, and the two men sing as they go. 
Singing was a common practice with pedestrians in ancient Italy 
(cf. Juv. X. 22, cited above), and if there were two persons in com- 
pany, the incentive thus to beguile the time was apparently the 
stronger. An illustration of this is the case of Lycidas and Moeris, 
in Vergil's ninth eclogue, v. 64, where the former says : cantantes licet 
usque (minus via Uiedit) eamus; cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fasce 
levat)o. Kothing then is more natural than the view presented, while 
on philological grounds it would seem to have the best support ; and 
although the idea is not a new one, it may have been worth while 
to argue for it, since the general trend of opinion is the other way. 
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Among the commentators whose opinions are in the main in accord 

with the purpose of this paper, are Kriiger and Dillenburger. The 

former after citing v. 90, and Sat, i. 7. 30, adds : '^ schwerlich ein in dem 

Elahne sitzender Passagier, vector, noch weniger s&mtliche Passagiere 

(der Singular koUektivisch gefasst, sodass auch Horaz mit einbe- 

griffen w&re), sondem ein am Ufer nebenher Grehender, der sich zu 

dem Ffihrmanne gesellt hat. Nachdem jener sich zum Schlafen 

niedergelegt hat, ahmt dieser sein Beispiel nach, indem er das vom 

Kahne los- und an einem Stein gebundene Maultier grasen l&sst." 

Dillenburger's note is : viator autem mulio non est, sed vilioris condi- 

cionis homo qui idem iter pedibus facU, 

I have omitted vt from v. 13, in accordance with Porphyrio's 

lemma and the reading of some good manuscripts. The result is an 

asyndeton that greatly improves the efiEecl^ and is quite in keeping 

with Horace's style. 

Sidney G. Ashmobe. 

UnIOH Ck>LI«SOB, SCHBKBCTADT, N.T.f 

March. 189i. 



Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy 

in Man. 

A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

Ever since the doctrine of organic evolution began to attract 
serious attention, about forty years ago, students of Greek philoso- 
phy have repeatedly called attention to cosmological opinions put 
forward by the ancients that parallel in a curious way, or else 
directly foreshadow, discoveries that are a part of the glory of 
modem science. Zeller, in his brilliant essay, "Die griechischen 
Vorganger Darwins,"^ points out that not a few fruitful scientific 
ideas that were the property of the early Greek philosophers were 
first forgotten by the Greeks themselves, then overlooked by the 
Middle Ages, and finally re-di«covered and fully demonstrated with 
great Mat by the modem scientific spirit. Among the pre-Socratic 
thinkers Zeller cites Anaximander and Xenophanes as leading 
examples of philosophers who exhibited this form of prescience. 

The close analogy between Anaximander's theory of the develop- 
ment of the earth from a fluid state of matter and of man from 
the lower animals, and the modem scientific theories, has been 
repeatedly pointed out. It is fully and ably discussed by Teich- 
m(iller,^ and his conclusions as to the essentially scientific character 
of Anaximander's opinions will not be denied. It is idle to dismiss 
them as mere guesses, when the grounds upon which they rest are 
stated. 

But while it has been noticed that Anaximander mentioned the 
fact that the period of infancy in man is longer than in the lower 
animals, the full importance of the passage has not been recognized, 
nor has its agreement with the extremely important contribution by 
Mr. John Fiske to the general theory of evolution been pointed out. 

1 Vortr&ge u, Abhandlungen, iii. 37. 

* Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, S. 68. 

8 



THE PROLONGATION OF INFANCY IN MAN. 9 

The passage in which Anaximander's theory is preserved for us 
is quoted from Plutarch by Eusebius, Prcep. Evan,, i 8. 2. It is 
also collated by Diels, Doxographi Ghrceci, 579. 17. It reads as 
follows : — 

*Eri K^rjaiv, Sri kot dpxas ii oAAociSaiv {^v 6 SyBpunro^ ^ycwi/A;, Ik 
rw rhk yukv SXXa St lavrcav Ta)(u v€fii<rOou., fiovov 8^ rov dvOpiawov 
iro\v)(^poviov BtiaOai ri0i;vi;(reci)9 * Sio Kal icar* dpxa^ ovk av 
7roT€ TOiovTOv ovTa BiaciaOrfvai, 

" Further, he [Anaximander] says that in the beginning man was 
bom from animals of a different species. His reason is, that, while 
other animals quickly find food for themselves, man alone requires a 
prolonged period of stickling. Hence, had man been originally such as 
he is now, he could never have survived.*' 

Beading this passage in connection with the fragments of Anaxi- 
mander collated by Mullach,^ and with the references to be found 
in Ritter and Preller's Historia Philosophioe Oroecoe, it is clear that 
Anaximander observed and understood the main point in connection 
with the prolongation of the period of infancy in man; namely, that 
it affords a needed opportunity for the adjustment of the complex 
physical and psychical activities to their environment. 

This fact has been pointed out and illustrated by Mr. John Fiske, 
who rightly considers his treatment of it an important contribution 
to the doctrine of evolution, and one necessary for its completion. 

The materials out of which Mr. Fiske constructed his doctrine are : 
(1) the experience of Wallace in trying to bring up a baby orang- 
outang;* (2) Wallace's emphasis on the importance of psychical 
rather than physical variations in the highest animals ;^ and (3) the 
statement by Herbert Spencer* that where the psychical life is 
complex there is not time for all capacities to become organized 
before birth. Thus far Mr. Fiske and Anaximander are in entire 
agreement. The remainder of Mr. Fiske's theory is stated for the 
first time by himself. It is, briefly, that (1) the slight physical and 
stupendous psychical difference between man and ape, and (2) the 
enormous duration of man's pre-historic and quasi-dumb existence, 
make it clear that (3) the lengthening of infancy must be caused 
by the necessity for development of increasingly complex physical 
and psychical adaptions, and in time must suffice to effect the 
gradual differentiation of a horde into primeval family groups. 

1 Fragmenta Fhilosophorum Ghrc^ ' Wallace, Natural Selection, pp. 

carum, i. 240. 311-331. 

* Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p. 63. * Principles of Psychology, passim. 
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Mr. Fiske's own statement of his theory is to be found in his 

OuiUnes of Cosmic Philosophy (tenth edition, Kew York, 1889) , 

ii. 159} 342, and in his Excursions of an Evolutionist (ninth edition, 

Boston, 1889), in a paper entitled <<The Meaning of Infancy." 

That which is for Anaximander an aper^ becomes with Mr. Fiske 

a scientific discovery. 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Columbia. Gollmui. 



Of Two Passages in Euripides' Medea. 



Vv. d-16. 

ov yap &v 8c<nroiv* ifi.^ 
MiT&ia irvfyyovi yrj^ ^irXcvo-' 'IcuAicias 
cpa>ri Ovfiov ^mrXayeur* *IaoroKOS 
ov8^ &V} Kramv iruaaau ncXio&is K0pa9 
TraripcLf KarmKti n/vSe y^v Kopivtftoy 10 

fuv drSpi KOi TtKvounv, ovSovovcra fi^ 
^vy^i iroXircav cSi' d^uccro x$6va 
avnj T€ iroKra ivfiK^ipova *IoiroFi — 
Tircp fuyurrtf yiyvtrax. auyrtipva^ 

Irav yw^ irpos ofS/mx /a^ Si;(0OTaT^i — 15 

vuK f ^X^pct ntdra #ctu vo<rci rck f/nXrartu 

The passage avSavoixm . . . x^om has long been a bone of conten- 
tion among students of Euripides. Indeed, their attention has been 
so much engrossed with such questions as whether avSaa^jwra be the 
right word in the right place, and whether ^vy^ can be construed as 
it stands or is in need of emendation, that they have quite over- 
looked a point in v. 13 that would otherwise, it should seem, have 
been quite obvious. The word avri;, as it stands, marks a contrast 
between two actions of the same subject, between the action 
expressed by avSdyowra (whether we read this or Nauck's Xav6dr 
vcvaa does not affect the point at issue) and that expressed by 
ivfi4>€powra. Medea is thus represented as 'pleasing' somebody 
and 'herself in accord with Jason.' But it is obvious that the 
function of a form of avros in the second half of a balanced com- 
pound clause should be the intensification of the latter of two 
contrasted terms, — here (we should expect) Jason as opposed to 
the citizens of Corinth. (Cf. Androm, 7-12, where the complex 
troatv fjukv . . . inuSa ff is contrasted with avrtf Sk,) The first step, 
therefore, in order to the elucidation of the passage before us is 
the restoration of avrwt at the head of v. 13. We next proceed 
to an examination of the preceding clause. 

11 
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That avSavoixra ^vy^i iroXircav Ssv ^L^Utro xOova could not be under- 
stood by an Attic audience in the sense of * pleasing the citizens to 
whose land (city) she had come by flight' seems so self-evident 
that Kauck's sarcasm {Eurip, StudcL, i. p. 107) is hardly necessary 
to demolish the laboured construing of Hermann and (by antici- 
pation) Weil. It is also pretty clear that woXirais of b (= Cod. 
Vatican. 909, man. sec, seu tert,) is an attempt on somebody's 
part to make the sentence yield more easily the sense of ' pleasing 
by her flight the citizens to whose land (city) she had come.' 
(Cf. the schol. to Sk iroXircuv dvri Soruc^, tois woXItoa^,) But in 
tiie context such a sense is nonsense. As for Vitelli's interpre- 
tation of (5v as = suoTum {Philologu8^ xxxix. p. 164), it needs but 
to be seen to be hated. 

Kauck, who rejects all attempts at emending ^vy^t, has found 
another and, as he thinks, a better way of saving that word, viz. 
the changing of av&iKovaa to XavOavowra (he reads, of course, rtKvoun 
for rcKvoto-iv). Thus Medea is made to live in seclusion, shunning 
the citizens of Corinth and entirely devoted to her husband. Of 
course, this reading requires Sk (which Stobaeus gives) instead of tc 
in V. 13, as Kauck rightly says. (It is strange that it did not occur 
to him that avrSn was equally necessary ; but then, as he himself 
says elsewhere (Eurip, Studd,j i. p. 118), it is an acknowledged fact 
that "auch die einfachsten Dinge zuweilen von den bedeutendsten 
Kritikern nicht gesehen werden.") But we may fairly ask whether 
the reference to seclusion on Medea's part is at all in point here, 
and whether, too, v. 13 expresses a proper and adequate contrast to 
such seclusion. Besides, would not the thought that Kauck at- 
tributes to Euripides have been naturally put in the form XavBayowra 
K^vyfji iroXiras = ^cvyoixra iro\tra9 ? And, after all, is * avoiding by 
flight ' the same as * living retired from ' ? A still more fatal objec- 
tion is to be found in v. 16. Here vo<rc4 ra ^tXrara refers, of course, 
to Jason's perfidy. Does not then ixOph Trayra refer to the other 
class alluded to above, the people of Corinth, who were formerly 
friendly to Medea, but are now, as represented in their royal family, 
become her foes ? These and like considerations seem to demand 
the rejection of Nauck's emendation and to confine us to some cor- 
rection of <t>vyrji. For this we are now somewhat better prepared 
by the substitution of avrSn for avny. 

The corruption in avn; seems evidently due to the influence of 
the word above it — a frequent source of error, particularly in the 
text of Sophocles. It may be conjectured, too, with some proba- 
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bility that the corruptioii arose in a text in which the word at 
the head of v. 12 had no iota adscriptum. However, that is a 
minor matter. The real gain that we seem to derive from the emen- 
dation avrdk for deciding the question what word stood originally 
at the head of v. 12 is this : it ended in a syllable capable of ready 
confusion with -TH (-THI), i,e. in either -TH (-THI) or -FH 
(-PHI). (The corruption is an old one; for the scholiasts en- 
deavour to explain the traditional text, and the carelessly written 
Didot papyrus, dated by Blass earlier than 161 b.c. and containing 
inter cdia Med.j 5-12, agrees substantially with our best Euripidean 
codices [^vyi; is probably for ^vyi;i and x^i^os a mere blunder]. See 
Weil. Un Papyrus inidit., etc., Paris, 1879, and Blass in BJ^in, Mua,, 
new series, xxxv. p. 82 sg.) We must now decide upon the two 
other letters of the word. 

It should be noted that we have in the successive w. 11, 12, 13, 
the initial syllables iv, tfn)-, av-. The first and third are clearly 
sound; the second is in doubt. The v is in suspicious company 
with V both under it and over it ; the first letter might have arisen 
from attempted correction of a corrupted form, e.g, avyij. Let us 
see now what are the more probable attempts of modem scholars 
to correct <l>vy^i, setting aside altogether such emendations as give 
iroXtrcus or iraXtras for ttoXitwv. (For the several conjectures see 
Nauck, Eurip. Studd.j L p. 107, and Wecklein's Krit. Anhang to 
his Medea.) 

Canter suggested ^vX^i (which, as Elmsley said, should at least 
be <f>vKiM) and ^X7^ (much better) ; Wyttenbach, ^iktci ; C. Hartung, 
^i;. None of these satisfies the conditions of the case as stated 
above, and ^17 is in itself decidedly flat — a mere gloss on av8a- 
vovca. Musgrave, comparing Soph. Aj- ^^ ^^^ Find. Pyth. 1. 89 
(173), proposed 6py^i. — 'pleasing the temper of the citizens to 
whose land she had come.' This seems to be the very word we 
want. In such a position it could readily give rise to ^vy^c (For 
the corruption of ^ into o cl Eur. fr. 945, where Nauck has cor- 
rected ovKrc9 to ^virrcs.) 

We might pause here, were it not that two other words in our 
passage have been called in question, filv after dvSdvowra and re after 
avT^ (avTwi). The question as to the propriety of the latter particle 
is in great measure bound up with the discussion of the former. 
Let us first, then, examine fih. 

Could the nurse's " futureless " wishes have been fulfilled, Medea 
would not have left home, nor have come to lolcus, nor have pro- 
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cured the death of Pelias, nor have been dwelling at Corinth with 
her husband and children. The last clause is insufficient in this 
form. It is merely the beginning of the Corinthian chapter in 
Medea's history. This the nurse relates in true Greek fashion — 
general and past first, particular and present afterwards. The 
general and past are the happy and peaceful life of Medea, when 
she pleased the citizens and lived in harmony with him (avrtM) — 
her lord and master Jason. This is a wife's greatest security — 
perfect concord with her husband. But now all that is changed. 
Then follow the particulars of the present evil case. Vv. 6-16 
thus form a logical unity. The participles avSovovoa and (vfjL<ff€pov<ra 
are the necessary complements of KartMKci, and with it form the 
introduction to the catastrophe ushered in by vw 8*. Kar<Mxa with 
its concomitants is thus seen to be subordinate in thought to vw S" 
ktI. : * nor would she, after a period of general friendship and of 
harmony with Jason, have incurred universal enmity and the ruin 
of her wifely estate.' So then fUv appended to the former of the 
two important concomitants of KarcSucci finds its proper correlative 
in the 8* that follows vOv. The wpiv accepted in Prinz's text as a 
substitute for fiJkv is unnecessary, — the more so because the con- 
tinuative force of the tense in the complex KanUKo, — aydavowm — 
(vfi4>€powm requires, according to a familiar principle of Greek 
style, no external sign to indicate its nature as preliminary to a 
catastrophe. 

We come now at last to re. Inasmuch as /ih finds its proper 
logical and grammatical correlative in 8* after vw, a Sk after avr«M 
would serve only to divert the mind of hearer or reader from the 
proper sequence of the thought. The tc is amply sufficient at once 
to link the correlated participles and (thanks, perhaps, to the use 
of re ... re as a light fUv ... 8^) to mark the balance between 
them. For similar sequences of fUv . . . re . . . 8^, cf . Med. 125-8 
(an excellent parallel to the passage we have just discussed), 232- 
240 (where the fuv after TrpSna finds its ultimate correlative in 
V. 238), Androm. 7-12 (cited above). In two passages of Sophocles 
(Ant. 1162-6 and Track. 1011 sq.) we find ftJky . . . t€ . . . km vw 
used, though within a briefer compass, precisely like fUv ... re 
. . . Fvv 8* in our passage of the Medea. 

To recapitulate, then, I would accept Musgrave's opyiji for ^vyiji, 
change avn; to avTfaij and follow the tradition of the Euripidean 
codices in the rest. 
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Vv. 602-4. 

vvv irot Tpdir<afiai ; ir6T€pa irpos mrpos Sofwui, 
0V9 (FOi irpoSowra kcu irdTpav d,fliiK6fi,viv ; 
^ vpos roAoivas IIcAia&is ; 

' Under these circumstances whither shall I betake myself ? To 
my father's house, which I abandoned for you, as I did also my 
native land, and — came? Or, etc.' That is all the words can 
mean; and it requires only an attempt to interpret v. 503 to see 
that it needs emendation in the word d^icofiTv. This, as it stands, 
demands some expression of the goal, or of the concomitant, as in 
v. 32 8q, obcmn ffj ovs irpoSowr d^uccro | /act' dvSpos & ktI. It is, there- 
fore, surprising that only Kaber (Mnemosyne, nov. ser,, x. [1882] 
p. 10) seems to have taken offence at the inadequacy of d<f>iK6fjLfp^. 
('^Balbutientis oratio est vs. 503," he says.) His emendation ofi 
koTrofMjvy * I followed you ' (o-oi construed with aix kair, as well as with 
ir/M>8ov(ra?), is accepted by Wecklein in his latest edition of the 
Medea (1891). But such a correction has little palaeographical 
probability. The remedy is, I believe, much simpler. The error 
in the MSS. is due primarily to itacism; partly to v. 32 (cited 
above); and partly, perhaps, to an attempt to produce a formal 
concord between ir/^oSoixra and its verb. Bead d^i/Ko/icv, ^ which I 
abandoned for you and lost my country into the bargain.' 

On the forms -^Ko/icv, iOrJKafuv, and iiaKofuv see Veitch. Of. also 
Meisterhans, Oram. Ait, Inschr,,^ p. 151, n. 1306. 

For examples of similar rapid shift of number between participle 
and verb in the first person see Eur. H, F, 858 and the examples 
in Pale/s note ad loc. (all sing, part with pi. vb.), and J. T. 777 
(dual particip., pi. vb.). 

MOBTIMBB LaMSON EaRLE. 

Babnabd Ck>LLsas. 



The Preliminary Military Service of the Eques- 
trian Cursus Honorum. 

A STUDY IN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 

The predominating influence of military affairs in the history of 
the Roman state is a sufficient explanation of the close relation 
existing between the civil and military administration of the gov- 
ernment of Bome, a relation which is clearly shown in the demand 
for military training as an indispensable qualification for one who 
aspired to official position in the civil government. 

Such a theory, prevailing generally before the seventh century of 
the city, was in that period legally recognized by legislative enact- 
ment, and military service of at least ten years was required as 
preliminary to the tenure of the quaestorship, the initial office of a 
magisterial career. The later days of the republic witnessed modifi- 
cations in this law looking mainly to a reduction in the number of 
years of service. In the imperial period, the principle was recour 
firmed by Augustus in the requirement that young men of senatorial 
rank should serve for one year as tribuni militum before entering 
upon their cursus honorum. 

In conformity with early theories, and in imitation of the similar 
usage in the senatorial order, upon the reorganization of the equites 
and the selection of equites equo publico as the special body from 
which officers of administration should be drawn, Augustus made 
military experience requisite for an appointment to a procuratorship, 
the initial office of the equestrian career. 

A knowledge of this preliminary military service can be obtained 
from the inscriptions of the first three centuries of the empire. 
TUuli virorum dignitatis equestris regularly present the titles of the 
several offices of the military career, as well as those of the various 
procuratorships and prsefectures. These titles appear in an order 
determined by the importance and grade of the various positions^ 
and arranged in an ascending or descending scale. 
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The accompanying table indicates in an ascending scale the various 
offices of the equestrian military service preliminary to the procura- 
torship, obtained from inscriptions which refer to procurcUores and 
admit of approximate dating. The entire military service, as it 
appears in the inscriptions, is shown, with the exception of special 
appointments, such as praepositus, which may be considered as extra 
ordinem. 

The various positions indicated are those of centurio (C), in a 

legion or in one of the cohorts of the city garrison ; coJiortes vigUum, 

t v. 
cohortes urbande, cohortea prcietoriae (C.-ju!, when held in succes- 
sion) ; primipilua (P.P.)> centurion of the first rank ; praefectus 
fabrum (Pr. Fab.), commander of army engineers ; praefecttis cohor- 
tis (Pr. CoL), commander of an auxiliary cohort; tribuntia militum 
(Tr. M.), a tribune of a legion; tribunus cohortis (Tr. CoL), com- 
mander of certain auxiliary cohorts, as coJiortes milliariae (Ko. 18), 

an officer who, like the tribunes of the city cohorts (Tr. CoIlJu!, 

when held in succession), was of the same grade as a tribune of a 
legion; praefectiia cUae (Pr. AL), commander of an auxiliary cavalry 
squadron; praefectus castrorum legionis^ the officer locating and 
superintending the camp. 

The pra^efectura fabrum is regarded by some ^ as one of the mUUiae 
equestres, but Mommsen^ has shown that, although the office was 
filled from the equestrian order, it cannot be considered as forming 
part of the official military career. It does not appear after the 
time of Septimus Severus. PrimipUus Uerum (P.P. II.) is a title 
which indicates that the equea returned to the grade of primipUus 
after higher military service, so as to enjoy certain advantages 
which belonged to those who left the army from that position.* It 
is to be distinguished from primipilus or primipilua bis by the absence 
of the name of the legion which generally accompanies the title of 
the earlier office. 

The inscriptions have been obtained from the following collec- 
tions : Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (C.I.L.) ; KHorpus Inscription 
num GhrcBcarum (C.I.G.) ; Tnscriptiones Latinoe, Orelli-Henzen (0.) ; 
Exempla Inscriptionum Latinarum, Wilmanns (W.) ; Inscriptiones 
LaJtinod SdecUEj Dessau (D.). 

1 Marquardt, 8UMitswrv)aUung^ ii.> * Staatsrecht^ it.* p. 08. 

p. 617. * Mommsen, C./.Z. v. 867. 
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The equestrian military service during the three centuries of its 
history assumed four different forms^ each of which deserves special 
consideration. 

I. Tribunatus MUUum, 

The tribunate of the soldiers is the prevailing form of service 
during the first century. This is similar to the preliminary service 
in the senatorial career, and the inscriptions show little variation 
in the way of an additional office during this period. In inscrip- 
tions Nos. 3; 7, 15, the praefectura (Hae follows the tribunate. Such 
additional service was not confined to the equestrian career, for 
Augustus made prospective senators praefecti aUie as well as tribuni 
miHtum, although later on the former position was held almost 
exclusively by those of the equestrian order.^ 

The inscriptions show the conferring of the following offices 
upon tribuni mUittim : proc. Asturiae et OcUlaeciae (xii. 1855) ; proc. 
Achaiae (ii. 2213) ; proc. LusitanicLe (vi. 1359) ; Mrpairoi iimpxua^ 
FoAAtas 'AxwrawT? M k^vcov (C.LO. 3751) ; iiriTpOTitK 'Hircipov {C.LO. 
ii. p. 983); proc. db epistulis et a pcUrimonio (vi. 798) ; proc. Ivdi 
famU. glad. Caes. Aiexandreae ad Aegyptum (x. 1685) ; proc. divi 
TUi Akxandriae (ii. 4136) ; proc. db dlimentis (ii. 4238) ; proc. XX. 
hereditatium (ii. 2029), per Hispaniam etc. (ii. 4114), per Oallias 
(x. 7583), per Pontum etc., promagister XX. hereditatium (vi. 1620) ; 
proc. staHonia privaJtae per Tasciam et Picenum (iii. 1464) ; proc. ludi 
matvtini (xiv. 160) ; proc. ab actis urbis (viii. 11813) ; praefecti of 
provincial fleets (0. 3601, ii. 1970, iii 726) ; proc. viae Ostiensis et 
Campanae (x. 1795) ; curator coloniae Arcensium (ii. 1180) ; praetor 
Etrurian XV. poputorum (xiv. 172); 8vb proc. Mauretaniae (iii. 
6065). 

II. T}ribunaJtu8 cohortia vigilum, cohortis urbanae, cohortis pra^-- 
toriae. 

The tribunate of the three city cohorts was accepted as military 
service during the entire history of the equestrian career, though 
promotion of such officers to procuratorships occurs more frequently 
after the time of Septimius Severus. It is noticeable that these 
tribunates were held by those who had served as primipUi. 

The following positions were conferred upon those who had per- 
formed the above-mentioned military service: procuratorships of 
Syria (x. 1127) ; Dalmatia et Histria (xi. 2698) ; Lusitania (0. 6767) ; 
Asturia et GaUecia (vi. 1599) ; Hispania Citerior, Asturia, OaUa£cia^ 

1 Suetonius, Aug. 38 ; Velleios Paterculiis, ii. 104 ; CJX. xiv. 2106. 
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(v. 534) ; Narbonensis (x. 6829) ; Britannia (vi 1626) ; Sardinia 
(vi. 1336) ; (prasaes) Sardinia (D. 1356) ; pra^efectus vigilum (xL 
1836, ix. 1582) ; proc. XX, Jiereditatium (v. 867, D. 1356). After the 
tribunate of the prsetorian cohort alone : proc. Lusitaniae (vL 1645) ; 
proc, Britanniae (v. 6513) ; Noricum (v. 1839). 

III. Prasfectua coJiortis, tribuniLS milUum, praefectvLS aloe. 

Suetonius ^ declares that Claudius determined upon the praefectura 
coJiortis, the prasfectura aloe, the tribunatns militum in the order given 
as the tres milUiae equestres. The testimony of the inscriptions is 
at variance with the statement of Suetonius both as regards the 
order, since, almost without exception, the praefectura aloe occupies 
the third place, as the higher office, and as regards the time when 
such a form of service was demanded, since there is no evidence of 
such a usage until the beginning of the second century. Claudius 
may have arranged a scheme of service which was required for 
a brief period in his own time and became finally established, 
with the praefectura aloe as the third place, at about the time of 
Trajan. 

These trea militiae equestres were maintained with great con- 
sistency until the close of the second century, when irregularities 
appear. 

The following positions were conferred upon those who had served 
as prasfecti alae : procuratorships of Sicilia (ix. 4753) ; HeUespontits 
(v. 875) ; ludaea (iii. 5776) ; Bel^ica (iii. 5212) ; Cyprus (x. 3847) ; 
Achaia {Eph, Ep, v. 194) ; Armenia maior (0. 6947) ; 2Vmm pro- 
vinciarum OaUiarum a censibus accipiendis (W. 1269); ChUliarum 
Aquitania, Narbonensis (x. 3871) ; prsefecti of the provincial fleets 
(viii. 8934, 0. 804, D. 1327) ; sub praefectus dassis of Misenum and 
Ravenna {Eph, Ep, v. 699, ix. 5357, 5439) ; proc, monetae (viii. 9990, 
vi. 1625) ; praef vehiculorum (x. 6976) ; proc, ad Miniciam (0. 516) ; 
ab epistulis Lucii Aelii Caesaris (0. 2153); irpos ^x^^^ Tipiptta^ (CI.O, 
3991) ; proc. XX, Jiereditatium prov. Narbonensis (0. 5480) ; praef. 
vehicutationis Pannoniae (iii. 6075) ; auditor ad cens. (0. 6519). 

It can readily be seen from the assignment of of&ces shown above 
that the tribuni of the praetorian cohorts and the praef ecti alae were, 
as a rule, promoted to the provincial procuratorships, while the 
ordinary tribuni militum received other and, in the main, inferior 
offices of administration. 

^ Equestres mUitiaa ita ordinavit ut Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem 
post cohortem alamy post alam tribu- Gehiete der R'omischen VertoaltungS' 
natum legionis daret {Claudius, 25). geschichte, p. 247 ff. 
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IV. The praefe^ura aloe, which is disregarded to some degree 
about the time of Septimius Severus^ becomes very uncommon after 
that period. The centurionate and pnmipilate however appear 
with greater frequency, and may form part of the militi<ie equestrea 
of the third century, while the praefectura legionis supersedes the 
praefectura aloe as introductory to a procuratorship. 

The centurionate and primipilate appeared in earlier inscriptions, 
merely indicating, however, an appointment from the army to the 
first ofi&ce of the military career. 

The praefectura legionia has been identified^ with the earlier pra£- 
fectura castrorum (legionis). The latter was an equestrian ofi&ce 
regularly conferred upon those who had been primipUi, who thus 
completed their military service without entering upon the equestrian 
career. 

The praefectura (castrorum) legionia became a part of the militias 
equestres under Septimius Severus, and it appears in inscriptions as 
the highest office of the military service, probably with widened 
scope and extended authority. 

The title praefectus legionis, appearing in inscriptions Nos. 30, 31, 
dating 130-150, is praefectus castrorum (legionis), but given in the 
form it finally assumed in the third century. 

The various changes which mark the history of the equestrian 

military service indicate a modification in the relation existing 

between the military offices and those of the civil government. In 

the first century service as tribunus militum implied merely an 

apprenticeship to a career of civil offices, but from the beginning 

of the second century, when, under Hadrian, a civil preliminary 

service is accepted as equivalent to the military, and leads likewise 

to the procuratorships, the military career begins to assume an 

importance of its own, until finally, at the beginning of the third 

century, it has lost its preliminary character and has become a 

cursvs honorum in itself, to which the procuratorship is a far-distant 

reward. 

James C. Egbert, Jb. 

COLUICBIA. Ck)LLBOB. 

1 WIlmannB, de praefecto castrorum et pra^ecto legionis. Eph. Epig. L 
81-106. 



References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 

Literature. 



The recent discussions in regard to the connections of Zoioas- 
trianism with the Bible and the age of the founder of that religious 
body, have brought prominently to the foreground the extra-Iranian 
traditions coupled with his name. It is not my purpose here to 
touch upon those which are to be found in classical writings, for 
these are easily accessible even to the specialist in Iranian history. 
But the Syriac and Arabic traditions, whatever value they may 
possess, are hidden away in books which seldom come to the notice 
of any but students of these particular literatures. Few of these 
texts have been translated into a modem language, and even where 
some of the passages to which I refer have been extracted by such 
scholars as Spiegel, Windischmann, Kuhn, etc., the work has neces- 
sarily been imperfect and insufficient. It may be also of some worth 
to have all the references collected in one place, so that those who 
use them may know where to find all the traditions which touch on 
this subject. Noldeke has recently pointed out^ the necessity of a 
complete presentation of the Arabic traditions on early Persian 
history. In putting together the following notices, I wish to be 
understood as only delivering a few stones for a building which 
others are to put up. I know nothing of Iranian save what one can 
know by the help of translations ; and I must leave it to others to 
test the real value of these Oriental traditions. Nor would I claim 
that I have found all the references. I have had to rely upon my 
own collection of Arabic books, which is, naturally enough, limited. 
Even then I may have overlooked some trifles ; I trust not more 
than trifles. For this I claim the indulgence of scholars. 

Syriac literature, being largely ecclesiastical and exegetical, there 
was really only one occasion in connection with which Zoroaster 
might be mentioned, the adoration of the Magi (Matthew ii 1 aq.). 

All the references which occur in this literature go back to the 

1 Persische Studien, ii. Wien, 1892, p. 27. 
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commentators of this passage. It is true that the Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite (according to W. Wright, 506 a.d.^), which has 
been {>reserved in the work of a later historian, Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre (died 845 a.d.), mentions in Chap. 20 that Kawad 
<' re-established the abominable sect (ofpcoxs) of the Magi, which 
is called that of the Zaradushtakan, which teaches that women 
should be in common, and that every one should have connection 
with whom he pleases." N6ldeke, however, has shown* that this 
refers to the sect (with socialistic ideas) founded by one Mazdak, 
who is also said to have been the son of Zoroaster. His name, 
Zaradusht, son of Horagdu, is evidence that we have here to deal with 
a later personage bearing the same name as the old Iranian prophet. 
In a book called The Cave of Treasures^ which belongs to that 
cycle of literary productions which the early Church brought out in 
opposition to the Synagogue, and which was current in the Asian and 
African Churches, in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, we should natu- 
rally look to find traditions connected with the coming of the three 
Magi. The work contains a short account of the biblical history 
from the first Adam to the ''last Adam," intermingled with all 
manner of Haggadic material, which was current in the Judseo* 
Christian circles in which it took its rise.' On p. 230 of the text^ 
(=s trans, p. 66 aq,) we have the account of the Magi; which, 
though it contains no references that concern us directly, will be 
discussed later. But in the early part of the work (p. 136 aq,) in 
the account of the fabulous Nimrod, I find a tradition which relates 
to the first establishment of fire worship in Persia, and which, for 
that reason, is worth while quoting: ''In the days of Namrud 
(Nimrod) the mighty man, there appeared a fire which ascended 
from the earth. Namrud went down, looked at it, and worshipped 
it. He appointed priests to do service there and to throw frankin- 
cense into it (fire). At that time the Persians commenced to wor- 
ship fire, [and continued to do so] up to this day. Sisan,' the king, 
found a spring of water in Adhrabaijan.^ He made a white horse 
and placed it near by. Those who were accustomed to bathe there 

1 See WrighVs edition, Cambridge, MS. (A). One Arabic MS. has Sfts; 

1882, p. ix. the others, Sisdn. See Bezold, p. 78, 

^ Oeschichte der Pener und Asraber, note. 

Leyden, 1879, pp. 465 aq. ^ Atropatene. The text has Der5- 

* Lagaide, MiUJieilungen^ iii. p. 76. gin ; but, with the help of the Arabic, 

* Ed. by Earl Bezold, Die SchaJU- there can be no doubt as to the correct 
Mhle, Leipzig, 1883-88. reading. See, also, Lagarde, MiUheir 

* This name is found only in one lungeut iii. p. 03. 
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worshipped that horse.^ Now Nammd went to Yukdura, in Nod, 
and when he came to the sea Apn^a* he found there Yon^n, the son 
of Noah. He descended and bathed in that sea, and then went and 
worshipped Yont»n. Yon^on said, 'Thou who art a king wor- 
shippeth me ? ' Namrud answered, ' For thy sake have I come down 
here/ So he remained with him for three years. And Yon^n 
taught Namrud wisdom, and (gave him ?) a book of visions, saying, 
* Do not come any more to me.' Now when he had come up from 
the East, and had commenced to make use of this (book of) visions, 
many were astonished at him. Idsher,^ the priest who was in 
attendance at the fire which had come out from the ground, seeing 
Namrud busied with these ancient arts, besought the spirit (Deva), 
which was accustomed to appear near that fire, to teach him the wis- 
dom of Namrud. Now, as is the custom for such Devas to destroy 
those who draw near to them in sin, that Deva said to the priest 
that it was impossible for a man to become priest or Magus unless 
he had previously had connection with his mother, his daughter, 
and his sister. The priest did as the Deva had bidden him. And 
from that time the priests and Magians and Persians commenced to 
take their mothers, and sisters, and daughters.* This priest, Idsher, 
was the first to occupy himself with the signs of the Zodiac, and 
destinies, lots, coincidences, quiverings, and other things belonging 
to the science of the Chaldseans (witchcraft?). 

" This Namrud built strong cities in the East, Babylon, Niniveh, 
Resin, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Adhrabljan. He constructed (also) 
strongholds there." * 



1 Lagarde, loc, cit., refers to Kaz- 
wTni's Cosmography, p. 189, 12 (= 
£th6^s translation, p. 380). 

2 The other MSS., Ukaras. See Ta- 
bari, i. p. 220, and TheoL Lit. ZeiU 
1889, No. 22, p. 664. Lidzbaraki, Zeit- 
schrift fur Assyriologie, vii. p. 116, 
sees here, with some show of reason, 
a reflex of the old Babylonian ** Nim- 
rod-Epos." According to Methodios 
and Michael Syrus, Noah's son was 
named Maniton. See Wirth,^u« Orien- 
talischen Chroniken, 1894, pp. 07, 224. 

8 The pronunciation of this name 
varies greatly. The Arabic has Ay- 
dashir, and one MS., Ardashir, Be- 
zold refers to a note in Cureton's Spi- 
cilegium Syriacum, p. 81. The author 



of this law is said by Theodoretus to 
be Zaradas ; = Zaradosht. Cf. above, 
the extract from Joshua the Stylite. 
The same charge is found in the treatise 
ascribed to Bardaisan (Bardesanes). 
See Cureton, translation, p. 18. 

* I suppose this refers simply to con- 
sanguineous marriages,which, I believe, 
were not foreign to the Persians. Koh- 
ler has found traces of this in the 
Apocrypha (Jubilees, Adam and Eve, 
Tobit). See Jewish Quart, Rev. v. pp. 
4QQsq. 

* For the Ethiopic version, which is 
substantially the same, see Malan, The 
Book of Adam and Eve, London, 1882, 
p. 177. The identification of Zoroaster 
with Nimrod is also found in the Cle- 
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I have given this passage at length because of the mention of the 
fire which came out of the ground, a tradition which we shall meet 
again in the Arabic legends. The spring of water in Adhrabij&n 
will also occur later. 

It is worth mentioning that the well of water already occurs in the 
interesting <' Oration of Meliton the Philosopher ; who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Caesar, and bade the same Caesar know (xod, 
etc.," as published by Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum; London, 1855, 
p. 25, 14.^ I give Cureton's translation (p. 44) : " But touching 
Nebo, which is in Mabug, why should I write to you ; for, lo ! all the 
priests which are in Mabug know that it is the image of Orpheus, a 
Thracian Magus. And Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, a Persian 
Magus, because both of these Magi practised Magism to a well which 
is in a wood in Mabug, in which was an unclean spirit, and it com- 
mitted violence and attacked the passage of every one who was pass- 
ing by in all that place in which now the fortress of Mabug is located ; 
and these same Magi charged Simi, the daughter of Hadad, that she 
should draw water from the sea, and cast it into the well, in order 
that the spirit should not come up and commit injury, according to 
that which was a mystery in their Magism." 

The next citations occur in the Syro-Arabic Lexica of Bar 'All and 
Bar Bahlal. Bar 'All, about 832 a.d. (of whose work I have an 
edition in preparation), says^ that Zardosht means << golden king- 
dom." He adds, " Zardosht composed his filthy teaching in seven 
languages." In another place (s.v. Balaam) he adds, '^Balaam 
is Zardosht, the diviner of the Magians." The connection be- 
tween Zaradosht and Balaam was near at hand in Numbers 
xxiv. 17, "a star shall come forth from Jacob." It was generally 
conceded by such teachers as Origen, Basil, Chrysostom, Eusebius, 
Nicephorus, Callixtus, etc. A small tract " On the Star " is extant 
in Syriac, and is attributed to Eusebius. Its tendency is "to show 
that Balaam's prophecy travelled eastward from Moab, and was 
handed down by Persian kings until the days of Augustus Caesar, 



metUine Somelies (ix. 3-6). Nebrod = 
Zoroaster (= Zwaa ^ii d^ripos). Cu- 
riously enough, in the parallel passage 
in the Recognitions (iv. 27-30) Mis- 
raim takes the place of Nimrod. See 
Lehmann, Die Clementinischen Schrif- 
ten, 1869, pp. 199 sq. ; ZDMG, xix. 
p. 34, and especially Windischmann, 
Zoroastrische Studien, p. 308. 



1 On the author of the book, see 
Noldeke, Jahrb. fur Protest, Theolo- 
gie, xiii. p. 346. 

2 Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
col. 1166 ; cf. col. 639. The Samari- 
tan Book of Joshua, translated by 
O. T. Crane, New York, 1890, p. 102, 
speaks of " the books of Bila'fim.*' 
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when the star did aotually appear."^ Hasan Bar Bahltll (about 963 
A.D.) has a fuller account. In the edition of DuvaV ^v. Zardosht, 
we read : '' Zardosht ; [the word occurs] in the book Paradise [of 
Palladius ?].' This is explained to mean royal goUdy Le. ' zar'-gold, 
'washt' [or] ' basht '-kingship.^ . . . This Zardosht brought for- 
ward the babblings of the Magians. As is customary with names 
used in other languages we do not pronounce Zardosht as do the 
Persians, but Zrahdesht(?),* just as we do not pronounce Mishe' 
(Moses), as do the Hebrews, but MashS; for so it is proper in 
Syriac script." 

Bar Bablol also, a.v. Kas6ma (divinator),Payne-Smithy coL STOd, 
says: '^Divinator, like Zardosht, whom people say is Baruch the 
Scribe ; and because prophecy was not accorded him he went astray, 
journeyed to [other] nations and learned twelve tongues. It is 
written in a book that when Zardosht was seated by a spring of 
water — a bathing-place of the king — he said to his disciples : *in 
the latter days a maiden, a daughter of the Hebrews, will have a son 
in the flesh, but without connection, who shall have a godly nature. 
At his birth a star will appear. Go ye ! bring him three offerings, 
gold, myrrh, and frankincense.' Then he conversed about his passion 
and his resurrection." The reason for identifying Baruch with 
Zoroaster is not apparent, yet it was quite current, as we shall see, in 
church circles. Finally, «.v. Abhastag,^ Bar Bahlcd says, "Abhar 
staga, in one copy, is the name of the book of Zoroaster which he 
composed in seven tongues, Syrian, Persian, Aramaean, Segistanian, 
Marozian, Greek, and Hebrew." The names are of interest here, 
and will occupy us again in speaking of the Arabic Fihrist. 

At about the same time lived IshOdad of Hadatha (about 852 a.d.). 
In his commentary on the New Testament,® which only exists in 
MS., he has the following note to Matthew ii. 1 : "It has been asked 
whence did the Magi receive [information] that when a [certain] star 
should appear, the King of Kings was bom, and that it was proper 



^ MalaDf The Book of Adam and Eve, 
p. 262. 

^ Lexicon Syriacum, Parisiis, 1888, 
etc., col. 699. 

* Duval, p. iv. ; Lagarde, Symmicta, 
Lp. 83. 

* Cf. Lagarde, GesammeUe Abfiand- 
lungen, p. 46. 

* The pronunciation is uncertain, as 
the vowels are not given. 



So the MSS. What pronunciation 
does this represent ? Is it the Greek 
Mwv0-^s, which has been found in the 
Hebrew Kt7K&? Grfttz, Gesch. der 
Juden, iv., note 19 ; Allgem. Zeit. des 
Judenth., 1893, No. 60 sq, 

7 Lagarde, GesammeUe Abhandlun- 
gen^ p. 7. 

" Cf. my note, Journal of Biblicdl 
Literature^ xL p. 68. 
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to bring him triple offerings. Some say from Daniel. For certain 
men came from Shebha to Babel to the palace, at the time when 
Nebuchadnezzar was ruling, to bring offerings to the king, and to 
learn Ghaldaism {i,e. Chaldean magic). Daniel told them that when 
the Messiah will be born, it will be proper for the kings of Shebha 
and Sebha to bring him offerings. They wrote [this] down in their 
PifiXioOrJKi, i.e. archives, and in their xmoiMnfjimray i.e. book of chroni- 
cles. Others say they received word from Bel'am. The truth of 
the matter is, that it had been predicted by Zaradosht, the head 
of their sect, either because he was constrained by divine power, as 
Bel'am and Kayyafa (Caiafas), or because he was of the people of 
Israel and a student of the Scriptures.^ 

'< Some say that he (Zoroaster) is the same as Baruch, the pupil 
of Eramya (Jeremiah), and [that], because the gift of prophecy was 
denied him as [had been] his wish, and, because of that bitter exile 
and the sack of Jerusalem and the Temple, he became offended (or 
angry) and went away among other nations, learned twelve languages 
and in them wrote that vomit of Satan, i.e. their book which is called 
Abhasta. Therein is written : As Zdradosht was sitting by a well 
of water, where had been constructed a bathing place for former 
kings, he opened his mouth and said to his disciples, ' Hear, my 
beloved, and ye children whom I have trained in my teaching. In 
the latter days a virgin, a daughter of the Hebrews, will be with 
child and will give birth, without cohabiting, to a boy in whom the 
divine nature dwells. He will perform wonderful deeds and miracles. 
At his birth a star will appear to you. Go, bring him offerings, gold, 
and myrrh, and frankincense. For he is the King of Kings.' " 

We find the same story, almost word for word, in the " Book of 
the Bee," an epitome of the world's history made by Solomon of 
Hilat (bom about 1222 a.d.) * : — 

"This ZaradOsht is Baruch the scribe. When he was sitting by 
the fountain of water called Gldsha of Horin, where the royal bath 
had been erected, he said to his disciples, the king Gashanasph 
and Sasan and Mahlmad, ^Hear, my beloved children, for I will 



^ Is there any real tradition in this — 
in the line of Darmstetter's arguments 
in favour of a Jewish influence on Zo- 
roastrianism ? Or Lb this on a par with 
similar assumptions that Plato and 
Aristotle were students of the Thorah 
(Law)? Cf. Herzog-Plitt, Encycl i. 
p. 281; Bevue dea Et. Juives, xxiv. 



122; Frankel, Monataehrift, 1860, p. 
09. 

3 Anecdota Oxoniensia : The Book 
of the Bee^ ed. by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 81 sq. The passage 
has been treated of by Ernst Kuhn, 
Eine ZoroastriscTie Prophezeihung in 
Chriatlichen Gewande. 
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reveal to you a mystery concerning the great King who is about to 
rise upon the world. At the end of time, and at the final dissolu- 
tion, a child shall be conceived in the womb of a virgin, and shall 
be formed in her members, without any man approaching her. And 
he shall be like a tree with beautiful foliage and laden with fruit, 
standing in a parched land ; and the inhabitants of that land shall 
be gathered together to uproot it from the earth, but shall not be 
able. Then they will take him and crucify him upon a tree, and 
heaven and earth shall sit in mourning for his sake ; and all the 
families of the nations shall be in grief for him. He will begin to 
go down to the depths of the earth, and from the depth he will be 
exalted to the height ; then he will come with the armies of light 
and be borne aloft upon white clouds ; for he is a child conceived 
by the Word which establishes natures.' GUshansaph says to him, 
' Whence has this one, of whom thou sayest these things, his power ? 
Is he greater than thou, or art thou greater than he ? ' Zardd6sht 
says to him, ' He shall descend from my family ; I am he, and he is 
I ; he is in me, and I am in him. When the beginning of his com- 
ing appears, mighty signs will be seen in heaven, and his light shall 
surpass that of the sun. But ye, sons of the seed of life, who have 
come forth from the treasuries of life and light and spirit, and have 
been sown in the land of fire and water, for you it is meet to watch 
and take heed to these things which I have spoken to you, that ye 
await his coming ; for you will be the first to perceive the coming of 
that great king, whom the prisoners await to be set free. Now, my 
sons, guard this secret which I have revealed to you, and let it be 
kept in the treasure-houses of your souls. And when that star rises 
of which I have spoken, let ambassadors bearing offerings be sent 
by you, and let them offer worship to him. Watch, and take heed, 
and despise him not, that he destroy you not with the sword ; for he 
is the king of kings, and all kings receive their crowns from him. 
He and I are one.* These are the things which were spoken by this 
second Balaam,^ and God, according to His custom, compelled him 
to interpret these things; or he sprang from a people who were 
acquainted with the prophecies concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and declared them aforetime." 
Whatever the origin of the identification of Zoroaster with Baruch* 

1 We have here merely a comparison (Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de 

with Balaam. In other writers this la Bihl, du Roi, ii. p. 810) tries to 

becomes an identification. explain the connection of Jeremiah 

^ The scribe of Jeremiah. De Sacy with Zoroaster from the Arabic form 
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may be, the latter seems to have been more honored in death than in 
life. His last resting place is connected with miraculous accounts, 
and seems to have been held in high esteem by the Jews of Baby- 
lon. Rabbi Pethahya of Batisbon visited it in the twelfth century, 
and recounts some of these wonders.* Curiously enough, a bright- 
ness (or light) is said to have proceeded from his grave." It may 
be worthy of mention that Baruch's master, Jeremiah, according to 
the Book of the Bee (p. 72) also prophesied the truth of the Messiah 
— but to the Egyptians. 

In a MS. fragment ' containing Syriac prayers for various occasions 
and charms against all manner of sicknesses, I find the following : 
''On Edhre^ and boils, let him say a blessing three times and (re- 
peat): Zardosht the prophet prophesied saying: A time will come 
when they will see a star in the heavens having the likeness of a 
mother with a son in her arms/ The time came, and they saw the 
star. Twelve • kings set out from Persia to go to Jerusalem. Be- 
fore the cock could crow they had reached Jerusalem. They saw 
King Herod, who said to them : Whence come ye, and whither are 
ye going ? They answered : A king has been bom in Bethlehem, and 
we have come to worship him. Then the star fell down in front of 
them ; they went and worshipped the boy who had been bom. They 
opened their treasure chests and brought him offerings : gold, and 
myrrh, and frankincense. They asked for a set of swaddling 
clothes ; they then went to Persia, made a great fire, and threw the 



of the name Armiya (Jeremiah), which 
bears some similarity to the city of 
Urmiah. The Second Book of the 
Maccabees (chaps, i. and ii.) relates 
how Jeremiah, after the destruction 
of Jerosalem, hid the fire of the Tem- 
ple, which was afterwards found by 
Nehemiah. The king of Persia is said 
to have tried to do the same. Is this 
not an evident attempt to explain the 
fire-worship of the Persians? See Jew- 
ish QuaH, Rev, v. p. 412. 

1 See Benisch, Travels of Rabbi Pe- 
tachia of Ratisborit London, 1866, pp. 
20 and 60. 

3 This light, or fire, coming up from 
the earth, occurs in the later Arabic 
traditions. 

*The property of the Bev. Mr. 
Tohannan. 



* What sort of sickness this is, I am 
unable to say. 

* Cf . Bezold, Die Schatzhdhle, p. 66 ; 
Dillmann, Das Christliche Adamsbuch 
Jahrbiicher ftir Bibl. Wissenschaft, 
1863, p. 136 ; Malan, The Book of Adam 
and Eve, p. 204. Cf. also Wlrth, Aus 
Orientalischen Chroniken, 1894, p. 202. 

^ This number (12) occurs else- 
where. See Duval, Lexicon Syria- 
cum, Auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule, 
col. 1002, below ; which agrees, almost 
word for word, with a scholion of 
Jacob of Edessa (seyenth century), 
quoted by Nestle, Marginalien und 
Materialien, Ttlbingen, 1803, p. 72. 
The same reference is found in the 
Commentary of Bar *£bhrray& to 
Math. ii. 1. See the edition of Spa- 
nuth, Gottingen, 1879. 
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swaddling clothes of our Lord upon the fire. Before the swaddling 
clothes of our Lord the fire went out.^ In this manner may the 
Edhra go out, and leave, and be plucked from the body of N. N., 
the son of N. K., and all the evil boils, (just) as that fire went out 
in the presence of the swaddling clothes of our Lord. Amen!" 

The last writer among the Syrians of any real importance, Gre- 
gorius Bar 'Ebhrd,ya (about 1250), also mentions these traditions in 
that part of his " Treasury of Secrets " which comments upon the 
passage in Matthew : ^ <^ Some say that an angel appeared to them 
like a star, others a maiden carrying a male babe in her arms and a 
crown upon her head. Still others say that they saw writing which 
announced his appearance. But others again say that Bal'am, their 
father (ancestor?), or Zaradosht, their prophet, had in times gone by 
prophesied (its coming) to them." Bar "Ebhraya has a little differ- 
ent tradition in his Arabic Chronicon : * "In those days (of Cyrus) 
came Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adharbljan, 
or, as some say, of Ath5r (Assyria). It is reported that he was one 
of Elijah's* disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts. And he told 
them that in after time a virgin should be with child without having 
known man, and about the time of her bringing forth, a star brilliant 
by day should appear, in the midst of which would be seen the figure 
of a young virgin. You then, my children, will be favoured before 
all other people with the light of the star : and when ye see it, go 
whither it leads you, worship the child, and offer him gold, incense, 
and myrrh." 

Turning now to the Arabic writers, we find their interest to be 
quite a different one to that of the Syrians. There is no Oriental 
people who have done so much for their own history as have the 
Arabs ; and, with the acquisition of Persia, they extended this inter- 
est also to the history of the conquered provinces. 

Many of their most learned men were Persians by birth, and had 
no racial affinity with those who held sway over them. This was 
reason sufficient to give them an interest in the early history of 
Persia; though this was not needed, as nearly every historical writer 
commenced ab ovo — with the very beginnings of history. But 
though written as history, not all that we find in their books can be 

^ Luke ii. 12. The same tradition > Ed. Spanuth, p. 6, lines 26 sq, 

is found in The Book of the Bee, p. 85, « Ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890, p. 83. 

and in Hone, Protovangeliont Infancy, Here he follows his Arabic masters. 
iii. 4-10, as cited by Budge, ibid, ^ A mistake for Jeremiah f 
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called by such a name. Here the authors took little pains to separate 
real tradition from fiction, as they were careful to do in treating of 
purely Arabian and Muhammadan history. We shall therefore find 
again a number of the legends and identifications mentioned above 
recurring here, especially in the works which are manifestly com- 
pilations. Many of the learned Arabs held converse with S3rriac 
historians, and thus obtained many of their traditions viva voce. 

The tradition which places Zoroaster's teaching in Atropatene is 
almost unanimous among the Muhammadan writers. These tradi- 
tions are generally centred upon or around the city of Urmia 
(Oroomiah). 

As early a writer as Ahmad ibn Yahya al Baladhurl (about a.d. 
861) in his Kitab FutQh al-buldan,^ in speaking of the conquest of 
Adrabljan has the following note : '^ Urmia is an ancient city ; the 
Magians think that Zaradusht, their master, came from there." 

Of the historians who treat of the early history of Persia, Abu 
Hanlfa Ahmad al-Dainawari must first be mentioned, who, in his 
Kitab al-Ahbar al-tiwal* relating the history of Vishtasp, says: 
^'Zaradusht, the head of the Magians, came to Bushtasip the kmg, 
saying, I am a messenger of Grod to thee. He brought him a work 
which the Magians possess. Bushtasip believed in him and followed 
the Magian religion, and compelled his people to follow it nolens 
volens," The text then relates the anger of Bustem, the viceroy of 
Sijistan, at this change of religion, and his consequent battle with 
Isfandijad, son of Bushtasip. In the same manner, but a little more 
precisely, Zoroaster is mentioned by Hamza ibn al Hasan Ali^fahani 
in his Annals,^ p. 22, " Gustaspe rege Zerduscht inclaruit " ; p. 26, 
"Lohraspe vivo potestas travita fuit filio eius Cai Gustaspi; ad- 
hunc trigesimo regni anno, cum ipse L annos esset natus, Zerduscht, 
Adjerbeidjanensis accesit atque religionem exposuit, quam ille non 
modo ipse amplexus est, sed etiam in eius favorem legatis ad 
Graecos missis eos ad illam accipiendam invitavit. Hi tamen li- 
brum a Feridune sibi datum protulerunt, ubi conventum erat : sibi 
qualemcunque religionem elegerint, esse permissam. Itaque ad iis 
se cohibuit, cum id, quod manibus tenebant, auferre noUet." Speak- 
ing of the different systems of chronology, he says (p. 8), "Persae, 
qui ex Avesta, libro sacro a Zerduscht iis apportato computant, e 

^ De Goeje, Idber Expugnationis * Gottwaldt, Samzce Ispahanensis 

Begnorum, Leyden, 1866, p. 331. 1. Annalium Libri x., Lipsise, 1844, 

^ £d. Vladimir de Gairgass, Leyden, whose translation I have cited. 
1888, p. 27. Dainawari died A.D 806. 
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tempore Caiumratlii, hominiim parentis, ad regnum Jezdegerdis 
quatuor millia GLXXXII annos, decern menses et undeyiginti dies 
colligunt." 

One of the best authorities for these descriptions is Abu-l Hasan 
al Mas'adI (died 957 a.d.). Bom in Bagdad, he travelled far and 
wide, collecting material for his great works on history and geog- 
raphy. What he says about Zoroaster has been largely copied by 
later writers. I give the following extracts from the Medows of 
Gold in Barbier de Meynard's French translation.^ 

" Youstaf (Gustasp) r^gna apres son pere et r^ida a Balkh. II 
^tait sur le trdne depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d'Es- 
pimdnse pr^enta devant lui. On dit que Zereducht ^tait fils de 
Bourschasp, fils de Federasf, fils d'Arikdasf, fils de Hedjdasf, fils de 
Hakhich, fils de Batir, fils de Arhadas, fils de Herder, fils d'Es- 
pimd.n, fils de Wandest, fils de Haizem, fils de Iredj, fils de Dourchi- 
rin, fils Durroi Menonchehr: il ^tait originaire de PAzerbaidjan, et 
son nom le plus ordinair est Zeradecht, fils d'Espimftn. II fut le 
proph^te des Madjous et leur apporta le livre que le vulgaire appelle 
Zemzemehy mais dont le vrai nom, chez les Madjous est Bestah. 
Zeradecht capta la raison de ses pros^ytes par des miracles ; il leur 
r^v^a les ^vdnements g^neraux ou particuliers qui se cachent dans 
la nuit de Tavenir. En d'autres termes, ses pr^ictions embrassaient 
k la fois I'ensemble des ^v^nements futurs et les faits particuliers, 
comme la mort ou la maladie de telle personne en tel jour, la nais- 
sance de telle autre k telle ^poque, et d'autres predictions du m§me 
genre. La langue du livre r^v^^ par Zeradecht ne renfermait pas 
moins de soixante lettres, or aucun alphabet connu ne se compose 
d'un plus grand nombre de caract^res. Les details dans lesquels 
des Madjous entrent, k cet ^gard, son reproduits dans nos annaJes 
historiques et dans PHistoire moyenne. Comme le peuple prononqait 
difficilement et ne comprenait pas les mots de ce livre, leur prophfete, 
ainsi que nous le dirons plus loin, ind^pendamment des explications 
qu'il donna dans son livre, y ajouta un commentaire, qu'il expliqua 
ensuite par un second commentaire; le texte entier, trac^ en let- 
tres d'or forme douze mille volumes.* II renferme des promesses, 
des menaces, des prescriptions et, en g^n^ral, tout ce qui concerne la 
loi civile et religieuse; ce livre devint le code des rois Perses, 
jusque d Pepoque oh Alexandre, apr^s avoir tu^ Dara, jeta au feu 

^ Paris, 1861, ag., vol. ii. p. 123 ; of. sar to the King of Tabaristan. See 

also p. 167. Darmstetter, Zendavesta, vol. iii p. 

^ This goes back to the letter of Tan- 
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une partie de I'ouvrage. . . . Quant au livre primitif, il est nomm^ 
Bestah. Pour en faciliter I'intelligence, Zeradecht composa un com- 
mentaire qu'on nomma Zenda; il r^ligea plus tard un autre com- 
mentaire qui fut nomm^ Bazend; . . . Youstasf r^gna cent vingt 
ans avant d'adopter la religion des Mages, puis il mourut. La 
predication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq ans, et il mourut ag^ de 
soixante et dix-sept ans.'' 

In another work, Tndicatio et Admonitio, Mas'tldl^ has repeated 
nearly the whole of the extract above given from The Medowa 
of Gold. 

From the second work I add only the following additional note: — 

" Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils d'Asinman, dans VAbesta, qui 
est le livre qui lui a ^t^ r^v^l^, annonce que, dans trois cents ans, 
TEmpire des Perses ^prouvera une grande revolution, sans que la 
religion soit detruite ; mais, qu'au bout de mille ans, I'empire et la 
religion p^riront en m§me temps. Or, outre Zoroastre et Alexandre, 
il y a environ trois cents ans ; car Zoroastre a paru du temps de 
OhiscfUasp, fils de Ga'ilohrasp, comme nous I'avons dit ci-devant." 

Coming down a little later, we find an interesting notice in the 
encyclop8Bdia of all the sciences, composed by Ibn Abu Ya"ktlb al 
Nadim * (tenth century). In the chapter on Persian writing (p. 125 ; 
I omit the interesting introduction) : " Now when Bistasp reigned, 
the art of writing was already widespread, and ZarSdusht, the son 
of Espitamdn,* the head of the sect of the Magians, appeared. He 
brought forth his wonderful book in a multitude of languages.^ 
People doubled their zeal in learning script and writing, in which 
they [afterwards?] became expert. Abd allah ibn al Mukaffa'* 
says: ^Persian languages are the following: Pahlawl, Durian, Per- 
sian, Huzian, Syriac.' Pahlawl is derived from Pahldh, a name given 



^ Silvestre de Sacy, in Notices et 
Extraits, vol. viii. p. 132 ag. Reprinted 
in Barbier de Meynard's edition of 
the Medows, vol. iz. p. 327. There is 
also a long account of Zoroaster in 
the Kitdb al 'abr, of Ibn Haldun, the 
most philosophical of all the Muham- 
madan historians (bom 1332 a.d.). 
See the BQiak ed., 1867, ii. p. 161. Bat 
it contains nothing new, and I omit it. 

« Kitdb al Fihrist, ed. Gustav Flli- 
gel, Leipzig, 1871. Cf. also Journal 
Asiatique^ Sixi^me S6rie, tome vii. p. 
429 ag. 



* Reading qtdte uncertain. Cf. vol. 
ii. p. 8. 

^ Cf . the traditions in regard to 
the number of languages Zoroaster 
learned. 

^ Died 762 a.d. This whole passage 
is cited by Y&kut (thirteenth century). 
See the ed. of' Wtistenfeld, iii. p. 925 ; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
la Perse, 1861, p. 428 ; Noldeke, AMf- 
sdtze zur Persischen Oeschichte, Leip- 
zig, 1837. Yakat : " There is a tradi- 
tion that Pahlawi gets its name from 
PahlOj, the son of F&ris." 
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to five places; — Ii^fahdn, Kai, Hamaddn, Mah, Nah&wand, Adhia- 
blj^.^ Durian is the language of the cities of Mada'in. Those who 
were in the court of the King made use of it ; and it takes its name 
from them. And the speech in which Durian mostly predominates 
among the people of Horas3,n and the East is that of the inhabitants 
of Balh. Persian is spoken by the MobedS; the wise men, and the 
like. It is the language of the people of Persia.' Huzian was spoken 
by kings and nobles in private, in places of sport and pleasure, and 
with their families. Syriac was spoken by the common people.' It 
is written in what is called Syro-Persian. Ibn al-Mukaffa* says: 
Persia has seven kinds of script, etc. One is the holy script, and 
is called the Din Defteriyah (?). In this script the Vestak (?) was 
written." Vestak is another form for Avesta. On p. 345, speaking 
of the sect al-Muslimiyya,* al Nadim says: "When Abu Muslim 
died, people expected to see him, thinking he was the prophet em- 
powered by Zaradusht. They claimed that Zaradusht was (still) 
alive and not dead ; his followers also believed him to be alive and 
not dead, and that he would come forth (again) to set up this religion 
for them. These belong to the secret tenets of the Muslimiyya." 

Abu Ja'far Muhammad a Tabarl (died a.d. 923) is perhaps the 
most comprehensive of all the Muhammadan historians. He has 
gathered together a good many of the traditions relative to Zoroaster. 
Though he does not directly mention the connection of Baruch, 
the scribe of Jeremiah, with the Iranian prophet, as do the Syriac 
authors, Jeremiah himself is said to have gone to Jerusalem during 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar,^ and to have fallen asleep before the 
Temple. After a hundred years he awoke, at which time Luhrasb 
was reigning. In speaking of his successor, he says:* "Hish^Un 



1 Yakut adds : " Shirawai ibn Shah- 
rad&r says : * The Pablawi places are 
seven, Hamadhan, Masbadhan, Kom, 
M&h of Basra, Saimara, Mah of Kufa, 
and Karmisin. But Rai, Isbah&n, 
l^Qmas, Tabaristan, Hurasan, Sajis- 
t&n, Kirman, Makr^n, Kazwin, Dai- 
lam, and Talak&n are not Pahlawi 
• • • 

places.' *' 

3 In Yakut this reads: ** Huzian is 
the language of the people of Huzistan. 
It was spoken by kings and nobles in 
privies and water-closets, while un- 
dressing for the bath or to wash them- 
selves." 



* Or "by the people of Sawad," a 
district between Basra and Kuf a. Y&- 
ktit : ** Syriac takes its name from the 
land of Suristan, i.e. *Irak. It is the 
language of the Nabatseans.** 

4 Haarbrticker, SchahrastSni's BM- 
gionsparthein und PhilosophenschuUn, 
Halle, 1850, i. p. 293 ; ii. p. 480. 

^ Mas'udi, ii. p. 122 : '' Bokht-Nassar 
fut le merzeban de Bohrasf, dans 
Plrak et I'occident.** A similar legend 
is told concerning Uzair (Ezra). See 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam, p. 114 ; Edwin 
Arnold, Pearls of the Faith, No. 67. 

« Part L, Leyden, 1888, p. 648. 
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relates : During the reign of Bisht^p, Zaradusht appeared, whom 
the Magians believe to be their prophet. According to some learned 
men among the people of the book,^ he was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom 
he was a favourite. But he proved treacherous and false to him. 
Wherefore God cursed him, and he became leprous. He wandered 
to Adharbaij&n, and preached there the Magian religion. From 
there he went to Bisht&sp, who was in Balh. Now when he (Zoro- 
aster) had come before him, and preached his doctrine to him, it 
caused him to marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and 
put many of his people to death on its account. Then they followed 
it (the religion). Bisht^p reigned one hundred and twelve years." 
A little further on (p. 675), Tabari, however, has another and 
more extended tradition: <<It is said that he (Bishtasp) built in 
Persia the city Easa, and in India and other places temples for the 
fires, and placed over them the fire-priests; that he selected seven 
out of the nobles of his people, and made each one of them master 
of that part which he had appointed for him. Zaradusht, the son 
of Asplmdn, appeared in the thirtieth year of his reign. He laid 
claim to the gift of prophecy. Now he wished that the King should 
receive his faith; but he refused. But afterwards he believed in 
him and accepted that to which Zar&dusht had invited him. He 
brought the Eong part of a book, which he claimed to be an inspira- 
tion. It was written upon the hides of twelve thousand oxen — the 
writing cut into the hide and covered with gold. Bishtd^p sent this 
(writing) to a place in I§tiahr called Darblsht' He placed over it 
the fire-priests, and forbade them to instruct the people regarding 
it.' At that time Bishtdsp had made a sort of peace with the King 
of the Turks, Harzd,sp,^ son of Kai Sud^p, the brother of Frd^sid^t. 
One of the stipulations of this peace was that Bishtasp should have 
standing at the gate of Harzdsp an animal like the animals which 
stood guard at the gates of the King. Zaradusht counselled Bisht^sp 
to break faith with the King of the Turks. He acceded, and took 
back the animal and the man who had been appointed to watch it. 
When this was reported to Harzasp, he grew angry. He was an 
enchanter and puffed up with pride. He made preparations to fight 

1 The Jews. * According to Barth, in his edition 

' Vocalization uncertain. of the text, p. 677, note b = Arejat — 

' For the following, see Noldeke, Per- a^pa. Windischmann, Zoroastrische 

Hsche Studien, ii. p. 6 ; and cf. Wirth, Studien, p. 65. 

Au8 Orientaliscfien Chroniken, 1894, 

p. 132. 
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Bishtasp, and wrote him an insolent, threatening letter. In it he 
informed him that he (Bishtdsp) had made a great innovation, and 
that he disapproved his having accepted the teaching of Zar^usht. 
He commanded Bisht&sp to send Zar^usht to him, and swore that^ 
in case he refused, he would make war upon him until he should 
have spilt his blood aiid the blood of his family. Now when the 
messenger had brought the letter to BishtSsp, the latter gathered 
about him his family and the nobles of his people ; among whom were 
Z&mdsp, their wise man and their arithmetician, and Zarln,^ the son 
of Luhrdsp. Then Bishtdsp wrote as an answer a threatening letter 
to the King of the Turks, proclaiming war, and informing him that 
he would not desist from (fighting) him, even if he (Harzftsp) 
should desist So they set out one against the other, each one with 
a countless number of soldiers. With Bishtasp were Zarin (!), his 
brother; Kastar, the son of ZarIn; Isfendiy^r and Pashtltan, the 
sons of Bishtasp, and all the family of LuhrSsp. With HarzSsp 
were GrOhormuz and AndarmSn, his brothers, his other relatives, and 
Bedrafsh, the enchanter. In those battles ZarIn was killed, which 
pained Bishtasp very much. His son, Isfendiyar, showed great 
courage, and killed Bedrafsh in a duel. Defeat came to the Turks." 

Tabail relates in another place (p. 681) : " Bishtasp died, having 
reigned one hundred and twelve years. Some say, that an Israelite 
whose name was SMY,' was a prophet and was sent to Bishtasp. 
He came to him at Balh and entered the city; he and Zaradusht, 
the head of the Magians, and Jamasb, the wise man, the son of 
Fahd. SMY used to speak in Hebrew, which Zaradusht under- 
stood by inspiration.' He then wrote in Persian what SMY spoke 
in Hebrew. Jamasb was engaged with them in this. For this reason 
Jamasb is called the wise man. Some of the Persians say that 
Jamasb was the son of Fahd^ (?) son of Hu, son of Hakan (?) son 
of Nadhkan (?) son of Faras (?) son of Hawarasrau (?) son of 
Manushihr the king, and that Zaradusht was the son of . . . 

^' It is said that Bishtasp and his father Luhrasb were of the Sabaean 
religion until SMY and Zoroaster brought them (the new faith). 
They came when thirty years of his reign had gone by. This author- 
ity says that Bishtasp reigned for one himdred and fifty years." *" 

1 Ndldeke, loc, cit,, corrects this to « Talkin. Cf. Dozy, Supplement, IL 

Zdrer. Cf., also, p. 2, Zairivairi, Win- p. 645. 

dischmann, p. 65. * Vocalization uncertain, as in most 

3 Vocalization unknown. SomeMSS. of the following names. The F is 

have Sumi. But see above Simi, in sometimes written as a K. 

the extract from the oration of Melito. ^ Cf . Ya*ktibl ed. Houtsma, p. 189. 
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The greater part of Tabarl's history was afterwards incorporated 
in the work of Ibn Al-Athir (Eit&b al E&mil fl alta*ari)i)/ who flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century ; but, with a more concise arrange- 
ment, and a few additions from other sources. In general, the 
account of Zoroaster follows closely the lines of al Tabari. Zar^ 
dusht is called the son of Sakimdn. His relation to Jeremiah is told, 
and his wandering to Adherbaijdn.' ''It is said," he adds, ''that 
he was a Persian and that he had composed a book with which he 
went around in the land. No one knew its meaning. He pretended 
that it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called 
it Ashta.' He went from Adharbaijan to Earis (Persia). But no 
one understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then he 
went to India, and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to 
China and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. 
They drove him out from their country. He travelled to Fergana, 
but its prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp, son of Luhrasb, who commanded that he be imprisoned. 
He suffered imprisonment for some time. Zaradusht commentated 
his book and called it Zend, i.e. commentary. Then he commen- 
tated the Zend in a work which he called Bazend, Le. commentary 
of a commentary. It contains different sciences, as asceticism, 
astronomy, medicine,^ and besides these, stories of past generations, 
and writings of prophets. 

" In his book there is the following : Hold fast to that which I have 
brought you, until he of the red cameP come to you, Le. Muhammad. 
This was at the beginning of the year 1600. For this reason, there 
arose great hatred between the Magians and the Arabs. It is said 
in the stories of SabOr dhul Aktaf, that this was one of the reasons 
for the invasion of the Arabs. But God knows best. 

"Then Bishtasp caused Zoroaster — who was in Balh — to be 



^Cf. Ndldeke, Om. QeUhrt. Am., 
1867, 80, p. 1173. Brockelmann, Das 
Verhdltniss von Ibn al Athlrs Kdmil 
» . . zu Tabari . . . Straasborg, 
1890. 

a Ed. Tomberg, Leyden, 1867, I. 
p. 181. 

* Evidently a mistake for Abasta, 

* Such scientific writings of Zoroaster 
are mentioned by Ibn Abi Useibia, 
1260 A.D. (Wtistenfeld, Gesch. der 
Arab. Artzte. p. 132), in his history 
of medicine, ed. August Mttller, Kd- 



nigsberg, 1884, vol. i. p. 9. "The 
Magians say that ZarSdusht, whom 
they claim as their prophet, brought 
them books of the four sciences. They 
believe that these were written on 
twelve thousand hides of buffalos. One 
thousand of these referred to medi- 
cine.*' Cf. also Sanguinetti, Jour- 
nal Asiatique, ser. iii. vol. v. p. 263 ; 
Darmstetter, Zendavesta, vol. iii. p. 
viii. There is a tradition to the same 
effect in Suidas, ZDMQ, ziz. p. 36. 
» Kur'in, Sura il. 
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brought to him. When he stood before the king, he explained his 
religion to him. He wondered at it, followed it, and compelled his 
people to do the same. He killed a large number of them, until 
they accepted the (new religion). The Magians believe that he 
took his rise in Adherbaijd.n, and that he came down to the king 
through the roof of the chamber. In his hand was a cube of fire, 
with which he played without its hurting him. Nor did it bum 
any one who took it from his hands. He caused the king to follow 
him and to hold to his religion, and to build temples in his land for 
the fires. From this they lighted the fire in the fire-temples. They 
believed that the fires which are in their temples burned from that 
time until now. But they are mistaken. For the fire of the Magians 
was extinguished in all the temples when God sent Muhammad, as we 
shall relate, if God so wills ! '' ^ The rest of the story (pp. 192, 194) 
is practically the account of Tabarl. In speaking of the Israelite 
who with Zoroaster and Jd^m^sb translated the inspirations from 
the Hebrew, the name of the Israelite is entirely omitted. 

A few points are added here in Ibn Al-Athir's account. The story 
about the Avesta is evidently derived from Mas'tldl. It is interest- 
ing to note that the supposititious quotation is applied here to 
Muhammad. In the Syriac accounts, it was applied to Jesus. The 
coming down of Zoroaster through the roof is new in these tradi- 
tions ; but I believe it has Iranian authority. It occurs again in 
the Cosmography of Zakariyya al-KazwInI (about 1263). In speak- 
ing of the districts of Shiz in Adharbaijan, he adds : ' " Zar&dusht, 
the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here. It is said 
that he came from ShIz. He went to the mountain Sabal^, separ 
rated from men. He brought a book the name of which was BaMa. 
It was written in Persian, which could not be understood except 
with the assistance of a commentator. He appeared, claiming the 
gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtasp, the son of Luhrasp, the son 
of Kaihusrau, king of Persia. He wished to get to Bishtasp, but he 
did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in the hall of state, when the 
roof of the hall parted in two, and Zaradusht came down from it. 
Some of those who were with the king fled ; others fainted. But 
the king did not move from his place. He said: Who art thou? 
Zaradusht answered : I am sent of God to you. Then, said the king : 

1 Abulfeda, AnnaXes^ ed. Adler, i. rat emoriebator.** Brockelmann, loc 

p. 7 : **Illa nocte, qua propheta nas- cU. p. 29. 

cebatur . . . Sanctus Persarum ignis, ^ Ed. Wlistenfeld, Gottingen, 1848, 

qui mille per amios continenter arse- IL p. 267. 
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Though we have seen this wonder (t.e. the coming down from the 
ceiling), we are not satisfied. We have wise and learned men like 
thee. If they will bear witness in thy favour, we will follow thee. 
Zaradusht agreed to this. So the king commanded the wise and 
learned men who lived at that time, to listen to what he had to say 
and then to inform the king. They did so, and then said to the 
king : We have listened to what he had to say ; it is true. Only one 
thing remains, to prove the wonder of his prophetical power. They 
continued: We wish to smear his body with some sort of drug 
and take some molten copper, then bind him and pour this molten 
copper over him. If he perish, then we have done with his affair. 
If he remain unhurt by this, we must follow him. Zar&dusht agreed 
to this, and the king accepted this method of proof. Then they 
took off his clothes, bound him firmly, and poured over him the 
molten copper. But the copper became solidified and clung to all 
his hair, and did not hurt him in the least The Magians still pre- 
serve some of these balls, the presence of which they consider to be 
a blessing. After this (the wise men) said : Nothing remains but 
to follow his call. Zaradusht commanded that fire-temples should 
be built in all the kingdom of Bishtdsp. He made the fire a Kibla,^ 
not a god. This sect continued to exist until the prophet of God 
(Muhammad) was sent They say that even to-day a remnant of 
it is to be found in the land of Sajistftn." 

The ordeal here mentioned is not authenticated in other tradi- 
tions ; but Ardarpdd, who is said to have revised the Avesta under 
Shahpur II. (309-379 a.d.) " in order to prove his own orthodoxy, 
underwent the ordeal of fire. Molten metal was poured on his 
heart, and he did not suffer from it." ' Has not the Arabic tradition 
transferred the story from Ardarpdd to Zoroaster ? 

We saw above, in the Syrian traditions, that Zoroaster's teaching 
was connected, in some way, with a well of water. Such wells are 
mentioned by Kazwini as existing about Mount Sabald,n.' On page 
189 we read : ^ '' It is one of the highest mountains in the world. . . . 
It is related that the Prophet said : Sabal&n is a mountain between 

^ The place towards which prayer is scribed. Jackson, Where wis ZarO' 

directed. atter^a Native Place, JAGS, zy. p. 226. 

> Contemp. Bev.^ 1893, p. 870. Per- See Y&kGt, ill. p. 34 ; Istahii, p. 181. 

ha;pB it comes from a more direct 8 ; Ibn Haakal, p. 238 ; Kazwini, p. 

source. See Darmstetter, Zendavesta, 189. 2. 

iii. p. zxxv. ; Sacred Books of tJie * Cf. a similar account by one ** Ba- 

East, iv. p. xzxvlii. koui ** (1403), published by De Guignes, 

* Not Sabilan, as Bawlinson tran- Notices et ExtraitSj ii. p. 466. 
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Armenia and AdharbaijOn. On it is one of the springs of the Jinns^ 
and in it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further : On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold ; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is a large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away ; if it 
eat of it, it dies." The tree appears also in connection with Zoro- 
aster in the Syriac legends. 

More curious still is the appearance of the Christian legend, as we 
found it in Isho'dad and Solomon of Basra in the account which 
Yakat (about 1250) gives of Shiz in his Kitab Mu*jam albuldan. 
I extract the following : ' "It is said that Zaradusht, the prophet of 
the Magians, comes from this place. Its chief city is Urmia. . . . 
In it is a fire-temple which is held in great esteem. From it are lit 
the fires of the Magians from the East imto the West On the top 
of its dome is a half -moon of silver. It is a talisman. Many Emirs 
have tried to remove it, but have not succeeded. One of the won- 
ders of this temple is, that a fire has been kept up in it for seven 
hundred years, without any ashes having been found ; nor has the 
fire gone out for one hour since then. Hurmuz ibn Husrushir ibn 
Bahrain built it out of lime and stone. In it are lofty palaces and 
wonderful buildings. Whenever an enemy seeks to take this city 
and plants a ballista near to its walls, if he try to stone it, the stones 
fall into the lake which we have mentioned, and if he remove the 
ballista away from the wall, not one stone will reach it, but all will 
fall outside the wall.^ 

" The story goes, in regard to the building of the city, that Hormuz^ 
king of Persia, was told that a blessed birth had taken place in 
Jerusalem (!) in a city called Bethlehem, and that the offerings 
brought to him should be anointing oil,' myrrh, and frankincense. 
Then he sent one of his friends with great riches, who took with 
him much frankincense. He commanded him to go with it to Jeru- 
salem and enquire about this child; and that when he shall have 
informed himself about the matter, he should present the gifts to 
the child's mother, and should tell her of the glory and renown 

1 Ed. Wtistenfeld, iii. p. 364. has: '^Urmiah . . . people believe it 

3 Up to here the passage, almost to be the city of ZarSdusht, the prophet 

word for word, is incorporated in the of the Magians." 

account of Kazwinl, part of which was ^ Undoubtedly a mistaken reading. 

cited above. Vol. i. p. 219, Yakut It should be **gold" (6 forn). 
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wliich was to be the portion of her child, and of the good deeds he 
would do. He also asked that she should pray for him and for his 
people. The man did as he had been commanded. He came to 
Maryam — Peace on her! — and gave her that with which he had 
been sent, and made known to her the blessing of her child. Now 
when he wished to leave her, she gave him a sack of earth, saying : 
Tell thy master that a building will arise out of this earth. He 
took it and went his way. When he had come to the place where 
Shiz now is, — at that time it was a desert, — he took sick and 
thought he would die. So he buried the sack there. Thereupon he 
died. And the story got to the ears of the king. The Persians 
believe that he sent a trustworthy man to go to the place in which 
the first man had died, and build a fire-temple. But how shall I 
recognize this place ? asked the man. Go, he said ; it shall not 
be hidden from you. Now when he reached this place, he was 
in doubt, and wept, not knowing what to do. But when night 
closed in upon him, he saw a mighty fire arising from the place 
where the grave was. Thus he knew that this was the place for 
which he was looking. He went there, drew a line (in the ground) 
around the fire, and remained there over night. When morning 
came, he ordered a building to be erected where this line had been 
drawn. This building is the fire-temple in ShIz."* But Yakflt 
wisely adds : '' This whole story comes from Abu Dulaf Mis'ar ibn 
Almuhalhal, the poet. I cannot vouch for the truth of it. For 
things are told on his authority which are superficial and untrue. 
I have incorporated it here as I found it, but Allah knows best. 
However, we have another tradition, that in ShIz there is the fire of 
Adharhash, a temple honoured of the Magians. It was customary 
for their kings, when they ascended the throne, to make a pilgrim- 
age thither on foot. The people of Maragha and (the whole) of this 
neighbourhood call this place Kazna ; but Allah knows best." 

The connection of this story with Shiz is evidently due to the 
tradition that it was built by Hormuzd, for that is the name of one 
of the kings who are believed to have worshipped at the cradle of 
Jesus.* 

A somewhat similar scepticism is shown by Al Mastldl (middle of 
tenth century), in relating the incident mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament In his Medowa, vol. iv. 79, we read : ' — 

1 See Wttstenfeld, Zeitschr.fUr Erdkunde, 1842, vol. li. 

' See Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien^ loc. cit. 

* I simply cite the French translation of Barbier de Meynard. 
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"On cite, par exemple, dans la mSme province de Fare, une 
source nomm^e source defeu, aupr^s de laquelle ^tait Mti un temple. 
Lorsque le Messie vint au monde, le roi Korech lui envoya trois 
messag^res, porteurs, le premier, d'un sac d'encens, le second, d'un sac 
de myrrhe, et le troisi^me, d'un sac rempli d'or. lis se mirent en 
route, guides par une ^toile que le roi leur avait d^crite, et arriv^rent 
en Syrie, aupr^s du Messie et de Marie, sa m^re. Cette anecdote 
des trois messagers est rapport^e par les Chretiens avec des details 
empreints d'exag^ration ; elle se trouve aussi dans les £vangiles. 
Aussi on raconte que I'^toile avait apparu k Korech au moment de 
la naissance du Christ ; qu'elle marchait lorsque les envoy^s du roi 
4taient en route, qu'elle s'arrStait lorsqu'ils s'arrStaient, etc. On 
trouvera de plus amples details dans nos Annales historiques, oil 
nous avons rapports les Versions des Gu^bres et des Chretiens sur 
cette l^gende. On y verra que Marie ayant donn6 aux messagers du 
roi un pain rond, ceux-ci apr^s diff^rentes aventures, le cach^rent sous 
un rocher ; ce pain disparut au fond de la terre, dans la province du 
Pars ; puis on creusa un puits en cet endroit, et Ton vit jaillir deux 
gerbes de feu qui brillaient k la surface du sol ; en un mot, tout ce 
qui conceme cette 16gende se trouve dans nos Annales." 

Yakat has also a small article on Kazna, in which he says : ^ ^^It 
is a small place, about six parasangs distance from Maragha. In 
it there is a place of worship of the Magians and an old fire-temple ; 
also a great and very old palace built by King Kaihusrau." The 
fire-temple in Shlz is often mentioned by Arabian geographical and 
historical writers; but the name varies. Thus Ibn Hurdadhbah 
{who lived about 816, and whose father is said to have been a 
Magian') speaks of "Urmia, the city of Zarddusht and Salamas 
and Shlz, in which last city there is the fire-temple Adharjushnas,^ 
which is held in high esteem by the Magians." Ibn al Faklh al 
Hamadh&nl, another geographical writer (about 910 a.d.), mentions * 
as cities of AdharbaijOn : '< Jangah,^ JabrawSn, and Urmia,' the city 
of ZarOdusht, and SbSz, in which there is the fire-temple Adharjush- 



1 Vol. iv. p. 272. 

« Fihrist, p. 149. 

^ Kitdb al'Masdlik wa'^l'Mamalik, 
«d. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889, p. 119. 

* Adara gosa^pa ? Windischmann, 
ZoroastrUche Studien, p. 11. 

ft Ed. De Goeje, LeydeD, 1885, p. 286. 

^ = Kanza in the extract from Tft- 
kflt See Hoffmann, AtiszUge atu 



SyrUchen Akten Persischer Ndrtyrer, 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 250; Joum. Royal 
Geogr. Soc x. p. 65, where Rawlin- 
son identifies it with Takt i Sulei- 
man. 

7 The same author says, p. 285 : 
<t Urmia is an old city. The Magians 
believe that their master, Zar&dusht, 
came from there.'* 
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nas, which is held in high esteem by the Magians.'' In another 
place (p. 246) he is more explicit : " In this district (i.e. FarahOn) 
there is a city called Furdujan,* in which there is an ancient fire- 
temple. It is one of the fires for which the Magians show an exces- 
sively great esteem — like the fire of Adhahurrah,' and the fire of 
JammarShIdh (Jemshidh), which is the oldest, and the fire of Ma 
Joshnasp, which is the fire of Kaihusrau. Now the Magians held 
these three fires in an esteem which can hardly be comprehended. 
They say that with Zarduhusht was an angel, who certified to Kush- 
t&sp that he (Zoroaster) was a messenger (of God).' Then he 
(angel) became fire again (?). As regards the fire of Jemshidh, 
which is Adharhurrah, it was in Huwarazm. Anushirwdn removed 
it to Alkariyan. Now when the Arabs came into power, the Magians 
were afraid that it would go out. So they divided it into two parts : 
one part they left in AlkariyOn, and one part was taken to Fasa; 
thinking that if one went out, the other would be left. Now Adhar- 
jushnasp, the fire of Kailiusran, was in Adharbaij&n. But Anush- 
irwan removed it to Shiz. The fire of Zarduhusht is in the province 
of Nis&bar. It was not removed. ..." Al Faklh * goes even so 
far as to explain the origin of fire-worship : '^ This Zardusht heaped 
threats upon them when he saw the cold in their land. For this 
reason, he commanded them to worship the fires.'' 

The preceding account may be supplemented by Al MasudI in his 
Medows of Oold, iv. p. 72. He relates how fire-worship was intro- 
duced by Alfridan in Hur&s&n. He built fire-temples at Ttls, 

_ • 

Buhara, Sajastan, Shiz, and Eau: ''Les dix pyr^s que nous venous 
de mentionner dataient d'une ^poque ant^rieure k I'apparition de 
Zoroastre, fils d'Espem^n, le proph6te des Mages. Du vivant de 
Zoroastre, plusieurs temples furent consacr^s au culte du feu ; un, 
entre autres, k Nel'qabour, dans le Khoraqan, d'autres k Niqa et el- 
Beida, dans le Fars. Sur Pinvitation de Zoroastre, le roi Youstasf 
fit rechercher du feu v^n^r^ par Djemchid ; apres de longues investi- 
gations, il le d^couvrit dans la capitale du Kharezm, et le fit trans- 
I)orter k Darabdjerd, chef-lieu d'un district de la Perse. Le temple 
qu'il y batit est nomm^ aujourd'hui, en 332 de Ph^gire, Azerdzoui'^ 

» Or Farhajdn. * Loc. cit^ p. 248. 

3 Hoffmann, iiiMisiiOfe, etc., pp. 281 «g. ^Read Adhar hurra, according to 

Benmi, translated by Sachau, p. 216, Hoffmann, loc, ciL p. 285. In his 

speaks of the famous fire-temple in Kitab al Tanbiyahy Mas'Qdi speskks of 

Adharkhur& in Fars. the fire of Adharhash. See Prairies 

> Cf . what is said in Vishtfisp NSmah. cT Or, vol. ix. p. 326. 
Darmstetter, Zendaveata, iii. p. xvi. 
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ce qui signifie ' le feu fleuve ' ; azer ^tant un des noma du feu ; dzoui 
un des noms signifiant fleuve, dans la langue primitive de la Perse. 
Les Mages ont plus de respect pour ce temple que pour tous les 
autres Edifices religieux. Gependant une tradition persane rapporte 
que ce fut Key-Khosrau qui, s'^tant rendu dans le Kharezm, pen- 
dant son exp^tion contre les Turcs, prit des informations sur le feu 
sacr^, le retrouva et lui rendit hommage. D'autres disent qu'Anou- 
€hirwan le fit transporter k Karian (petite ville de la Perse). A 
I'^poque de la conqu^te Musulmane, les Mages, craignant que le 
feu v^n^r^ dans ce temple ne fut ^teint par les Musulmans, n'en 
laiss^rent qu'une partie k E^arian, et transport^rent le reste k Nica 
et el-Bei'de district du Fars, afin de conserver Fun des deux autels si 
I'autre ^tait d^truit." ^ 

Still another account is found in the History of the Keligious 
Sects and Philosophical Schools by Abu-1 Fath Muhammad Al- 
ShahrastanI (bom 1086 a.d.).' "Was nun aber die Feuertempel 
der Madschtls anbetrifft, so war der erste Tempel, welchen Af ridun 
baute der Feuertempel in Ttls, und ein anderer war in der Stadt 
Buchara d. i. Bardistln, und Bahman baute einen Tempel in Sid- 
8chist&n, welcher Elarkara hiess. Sie batten auch einen Feuertempel 
in dem Gtebiete von Buchdxa, welcher Kubadsan hiess, und einen 
Tempel, welcher Kuwisah genannt wurde, zwischen Fars und Isz- 
bahan, welchen Kaichusrau gebaut hat, und einen andern in Kumis, 
welcher Dscharir genannt wurde; ein anderer Feuertempel hiess 
Kankadaz, welchen Sijawusch im Osten von Szln gebaut hat, und 
ein anderer zu Arradschan in Fars, welchen Arradschan, der Gross- 
vater von Kuschtasf, gebaut hat. Diese Tempel bestanden vor 
Zarftduscht, dann baute ZarOduscht einen neuen Feuertempel in 
I^Isabtlr und einen andern in Nisa. Kuschtasf aber befahl, man 
fioUe ein Feuer suchen, welches Dscham verehrt hatte, und man 



1 There is another Arabic tradition, 
which connects the beginnings of Zo- 
roastrianiBm with Media Proper, i,e. 
Bai. YakQt has preserved it (L p. 244) : 
** Nottinawand . . . the name of a 
celebrated fortress in Donb&wand, in 
the province of Rai. It is also called 
Jarhud. It is one of the oldest for- 
tresses and well-guarded strongholds. 
It is said to have been inhabited for 
more than three thousand years. Dur- 
ing the time of the Persians it was a 
stronghold of the Masmagh&n, the 



king of this district, who placed ab- 
solute reliance in it. Masmaghan 
means Mas + Magh&n ; Mas means 
* the great one'; Maghan means *the 
Magians.' The whole signifies *The 
great one of the Magians.' Asiid ibn 
Barmak besieged it, when he overcame 
its king and destroyed his power." 
See Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
de la Perse, Paris, 1861, p. 83 ; Sacred 
Books of the East, iv. p. zlviiL 
s Ed. Haarbracker, p. 298. 
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fand es in der Stadt Chuwarazm und bracbte es nach Darabdschard 
und es wurde Adsarchufi genanDt und die Madschus ehrten es mehr 
als alio ilbrigen. Nachdem aber Kaichusrau zum Kampfe gegen 
Afi&sijfib ausgezogen war, ehrte er es and betete es an. Man erz&hlt 
dass Ntlsohirwan der gewesen sei, welcher es nach Karman brachte^ 
einen Theil jedoch liess man zurCick und einen brachte man nach 
Nisfi. Im Lande Rum war ein Feurtempel vor dem Thore von 
Konstantinopel, welchen Schd,bflr ibn Ardaschlr erbaut hatte und er 
horte nich auf bis zu der Zeit des al-Mahdi. Und ein Feuertempel 
let in Isflniya in der Nahe der Stadt des Heils (Bagdads), welcher 
Ton der Turan, der Tochter des Kisra, herstammt. Ebenso giebt es 
in Indien und Zzin Feuertempel.^ Die griechen haben drei Tempel, 
worin kein Feuer ist, und wir haben sie erwahnt. Die Madschtts 
Terehrten das Feuer aber nach verschiedenen Ansichten, von denem 
eine ist, dass es eine edle, hohe Substanz sei ; feme dass es das sei, 
was Ibrflhim verbrannt habe, und es gehort dazu ihre Meinung, dass 
die Verehrung sie in jener Welt von der strafe des Feuers frei 
mache, und mit einem Worte, es ist ihre Kibla, ihr Versohnungs- 
mittel und ihr Zeichen." 

The best attempt at a philosophical presentation of the Zoroas- 
trian system was made by the same Sharastani, whose account I 
append in Haarbrdcker's translation (i. pp. 275 sq,). 



Die Madschus (Magier). 

^' Sie nehmen zwei Principien an, wie wir bereits angegeben haben, 
nur dass die urspriinglichen Madschns der Ansicht waren, es sei 
nicht mdglich, dass beide Principien ewig, ohne Anfang seien, son- 
dem das Licht ohne Anfang, die Finstemiss aber entstanden sei ; 
dann waren sie verschiedener Meinung fiber die Ursache ihrer 
Entstehung, ob sie von dem Lichte entstanden sei, da doch das 
Licht nichts theilweise Schlechtes hervorbringe ; wie also das Prin- 
cip des Bosen oder etwas Anderes entstehe, da es doch Nichts g&be, 
was mit dem Lichte an dem Hervorbringen und dem Ewigsein Theil 



^ In his chapter on China (vol iii. 
p. 467), Y&kat mentions in a place 
called Bagh&nin(?) ** a temple of gold 
in a desert four parasangs long. Snow 
never falls upon it, though there be 
snow all around it. In this temple 
there is a place for observing the stars. 
The Indians and Magians honour it 
greatly. This desert is called *the 



desert of Zoroaster, the head of the 
Magians.' The people of these lands 
say that whenever a man goes from 
this desert seeking sovereignty, no 
force can overcome him, wherever he 
may turn.** This notice must stand 
in some connection with the reputed 
journeys of Zoroaster to India and 
China. 
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nehme ? Hierbei tritt der Irrthum der Madschas an den Tag. Sie 
behaupten auch, das Erste, was es von Personen gegeben, sei Kaju- 
marth gewesen, zuweilen sagen sie auch Zarw^n, der Chroasej und 
der letzte Prophet sei Zaraduscht. Die KajiXmarthlja sagen, Kaju- 
marth sei Adam gewesen, wie denn in den Chronologien der Inder 
und Perser Kajamarth als Adam vorkommt ; die (ibrigen Verfasser 
von Chronologien weichen aber von ihnen ab. 

'' Sie (die Zaraduschtija) sind die Anhanger des ZarOduscht Ibn 
BOrchasb, welcher in der Zeit des K6nigs KuschtSsf Ibn Luhrasb 
erschien; sein Yater war von AdsarbaidschOn und seine Mutter mit 
Namen Dughdu, von Bal'. 

" Sie glauben, dass sie Propheten und K5nige gehabt haben, deren 
erster Elajtlmarth gewesen sei, welcher zuerst auf der Erde geherrscht 
und in Ifztachr seinen Wohnsitz gehabt habe ; ihm sei Oschhandsch 
Ibn Fardwal gefolgt, der nach dem Lande der Inder gezogen sei und 
daselbst eine Berufung erhalten habe. Ihm sei Tahmarath gefolgt, 
in dessen erstem Kegierungsjahre die Szabia aufgetreten seien ; nach 
ihm sei sein Bruder, der Konig Dscham, gekommen, nach welchem 
dann Propheten und Konige gekommen seien, zu denen Mantl- 
dschahr geh5re. Dieser sei nach Babel gezogen und dort geblieben. 
Sie sind der Ansicht, dass Masa in seiner Zeit aufgetreten sei. Und 
so fort bis die Herrschaft an KuschtSsf Ibn Luhrasb gekommen sei^ 
in dessen Zeit Zaraduscht, der Weise, aufgetreten sei. Sie glauben, 
dass (xott zu einer gewissen Zeit seiner Herrschaft, welche in den 
ersten Bl&ttem und in den erhabenen Biichem verzeichnet stand, 
eine geistige Schopfung geschaffen habe ; als aber dreitausend Jahre 
vergangen seien, habe er seinen Willen in der Grestalt von glEnzen- 
dem Lichte mach der Zusammensetzung der Gestalt des Menschen 
herabgesandt, weichen siebzig von den verehrungswiirdigen Engeln 
umgaben, und habe Sonne, Mond, G^stime und die Erde und die 
Menschen dreitausend Jahre unbeweglich geschaffen ; dann habe er 
den Geist des Zaraduscht in einen Baum gethan, weichen er im 
obersten Himmel hatte wachsen lassen und auf die Spitze eines 
Berges in Adsarbaidschan verpflantz hatte, welcher Ismuwids'char 
hiess. Dann habe er die Personlichkeit des Zaraduscht mit der 
Milch einer Kuh gemischt, so dass ihn der Yater des Zaraduscht 
getrunken habe ; dann sei er Samen, dann ein Stuck Fleisch in dem 
Leibe seiner Mutter geworden, es habe ihr aber der Satan nachge- 
stellt und ihren Zustand ver&ndert ; da habe seine Mutter einen Kuf 
vom Himmel gehort, worin Anweisungen fiber ihre Heilung en- 
thalten waren, und sie sei wieder gesund geworden. 
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^' Als er dann geboren worden sei, habe er ein Grelilchter ausgestossen, 
was alle Anwesenden yernahmen ; und man habe hinterlistig gegen 
Zarftduscht gehandelt, so dass man ihn zwischen den Weg der Kinder 
und den Weg der Pferde und den Weg der Wolfe legte, aber jedes 
einzelne Stdck von ihnen sei aufgestanden, um ihn vor seinem 
geschlecht zu schdtzen.^ Nachdem er dann das Alter von dreissig 
Jahren erreicht habe, habe ihn Grott als Propheten und Gesandten 
an die Schopfung gesendet und er habe sich mit der Berufung an 
den &6nig Kuschtftsf gewendet und der habe seinen Glauben ange- 
nommen; sein Glauben habe in der Verehrung Gottes und der 
Nichtvererung des Satan, in dem Gebote des Guten und dem Verbote 
des Bosen, und der Enthaltung von unreinan Dingen bestanden. 
Er sagte, das Licht und die Finstemiss seien zwei Grundstoffe, die 
sich feindlich gegendberst^den und ebenso Jazdan und Ahriman, 
und beide seien der Anfang der geschaffenen Dinge der Welt, die 
Zusammensetzungen seien aus der Yermischung beider hervorge- 
gangeUy und die G^stalten seien aus den verschiedenen Zusam- 
mensetzungen entstanden, Gott aber sei der Schopfer des Lichtes 
und der Finstemiss und Beider Urheber; er sei Einer, ohne G^nossen, 
ohne G^gner und ohne einen, der ihm gleiche, und es konne auf 
ihn die Existenz der Finstemiss nicht in der Weise zurdckgefiihrt 
werden, wie es die Zarwd,nlja behaupten, sondem Gutes and Boses, 
Heil imd Verderben, Eeinheit und Unreinheit seien nur aus der 
Yermischung des Lichtas und der Finstemiss hervorgegangen, und 
wenn die beiden sich nicht vermisch hatten, wiirde es keine Existenz 
f(ir die Welt geben; beide st&nden sich gegenuber und kiimpften 
miteinander, bis das Licht die Finstemiss iiberwunden habe und das 
Gute das Bose, dan werde das Gute frei in seine Welt kommen und 
das B5se in seine Welt hinabgestossen werden und das sei die 
Ursache der Befreiung; Gott der AllmUchtige aber habe sie iiach 
der Weisheit, welche er in der Zusammensetzung erblickt, gemischt 
und vermengt. Bis weilen setzte er auch das Licht als Grundstoff 
und sprach sich so aus : seine Existenz ist eine wirkliche, die Fin- 
stemiss aber f olge wie der Schatten in Beziehung auf die Person ; er 
urtheilte nemlich, dass derselbe ein Geschaffenes sei, aber nicht ein 
in Wirklichkeit G^schaffenes, er (Gott) habe also das Licht her- 
vorgebracht und die Finstemiss entstehe als Folge, denn zur 
Natumothwendigkeit der Existenz gehore der Gegensatz, ihre (der 
Finstemiss) Existenz sei also nothwendig, indem sie in die Schop- 

1 Professor Jackson informs me that this episode is alluded to also in the 
ZartuBht Ndmah (thirteenth century). 

E 
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fung falle, wenn auch nicht durch die erste Absicht wie wir es bei 
der Person und dem Schatten angegeben haben. Er hat auch ein 
Buch abgefasst, von dem man sagt, dass es ihm offenbart sei d. i. 
der Zandawasta, welcher die Welt in zwei Theile theilt Minah 
(Paradies) und Kitl (Welt)* d. i. den geistigen und den korper- 
lichen, den Geist und den Korper. Und wie die Schopfung in zwei 
Welten getheilt ist, so, sagt er, werde auch das, was in der Welt ist, 
in zwei Theile getheilt, Bachschisch (Gnade) und Kunisch (Thatig- 
keit) worunter er die Anordnung (Gottes) und das Thun (des 
Menschen) versteht, und ein Jeder sei in Beziehung auf das 
Zweiter voherbestimmt. Dann besprach er die Wege der gesetz- 
lichen Pflichten, und das sind die Bewegungen des Menschen, und 
theilte sie in drei Theile Manisch, Gtljisch und Kunisch, worunter 
er den Glauben, die Kede und das Thun versteht ; und mit diesen 
drei sei die Verpflichtung beschlossen. Wenn der Mensch nun 
darin zu wenig thut, so fftUt er aus dem Glauben und Gehorsam, 
hfilt er sich aber in diesen Bewegungen nach Massgabe des G^botes 
und Gesetzes, so erlangt er das Grosste GlCick. Die ZarSduschtija 
schreiben dem Zaraduscht viele Wunderthaten zu ; dazu gehort, dass 
die Vorderfiisse des Rosses des Guschtasf in seinen Leib hinein- 
gezogen wurden, wahrend Zaraduscht im G^f&ignisse war; als er 
ihn frei liess, wurden die Fiisse des Pferdes auch f rei ; f erner dass 
er in Dainawar bei einem Blinden vorbeigegangen sei und gesagt 
habe, nehmet ein Kraut, welches er ihnen beschrieb, und drucket 
den Saft desselben in sein Auge, so wird er sehen konnen ; sie thaten 
es und der Blinde wurde sehend.^ Dieses fallt aber unter seine 
Bekanntschaft mit der Eigsnthiimlichkeit des Krautes, und geh5rt 
in keiner Weise zu den Wunderthaten. 

''Zu dem, was Zaraduscht in dem Buche Zandawasta mittheilt 
gehort folgendes. Er sagt, am Ende der Zeit werde ein Mann mit 
Namen Aschldsarbaka, d. h. der wissend Mann, erscheinen, welcher 
die Welt mit Glauben und Gterechtigkeit zieren werde ; dann werde 
aber in seiner Zeit Butjarah kommen und das Verderben in seine 
Sache und sein Eeich werfen zwanzig Jahre lang; dann werde 
Aschldsarbaka damach den Bewohnern der Welt erscheinen und die 
G^rechtigkeit lebendig machen und die Ungerechtigkeit vernichten 
und die verderbten Sitten auf ihren ersten Standpunkt zuriick- 
ftihren ; und es werden ihm die K5nige gerhorsam sein und das was 

1 Allusion to the frequent antithesis > The * black horse ' episode appears 
mainyava gaUhya, * heavenly and also in the Zartusht Ndmah (Jack- 
earthly/ in the Avesta (Jackson). son). 
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er ontemimmt werde ihm gliicken, und er werde den rechten Glauben 
scMtzen und in seiner Zeit werde Sicherheit und Ruhe eintreten 
und Euhen der Zwietracht und Aufhoren des Ungliickes. Gk)tt 
weiss es am besten ! " 

RiCHABD J. H. GOTTHEIL. 
Ck>LnMBIA Ck>LLBOB. 



Literary Frauds among the Greeks. 

OuB knowledge of the social, political, and intellectual develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Romans, in all its vaiying phases and 
manifold ramifications, primarily and ultimately rests upon the 
written documents that have come down to us. 

It is, indeed, true that the archaeologist has frequently succeeded 
in extracting from dumb, cold marble, or crustated metal, the 
interesting story of contemporaneous achievements ; it is true that 
the scientific examination of ancient ruins and remains has, particu- 
larly in our own day, resulted in illuminating large areas of pre- 
vious darkness with an unexpected fiood of light ; but with these 
exceptions, it is no less true that the preponderating mass of our 
information lies embedded in the literary documents that have sur- 
vived the ravages of time. 

But while inscriptions and ruins, by their very nature, possess 
well-nigh all the elements of absolute authenticity, this is far from 
being the case with written records. For in their transmission from 
century to century they are all but certain to become distorted or 
adulterated ; and thus, while professing to furnish reliable evidence, 
may in reality embody only the researches and opinions of a later 
age, based upon a more or less trustworthy tradition, or the result of 
a dim, if not wholly false, historical perspective. But to whatever 
extent any of these disturbing agencies have been operative, to just 
that extent will our judgment of ancient life and thought become 
incomplete, prejudicial, and in many instances radically wrong. 

Under these circumstances it devolves upon the historian or 
philologist, if he wishes to stand upon firm and solid ground, to 
determine as far as possible, by proper critical methods, the degree 
of trustworthiness of those written records to which he owes his 
information. 

Now of all the obstacles thrown into the path of the modem 
student, desirous of thoroughly understanding classical antiquity, 
perhaps none are fraught with greater danger or productive of 
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greater perplexity and error than those arising from the apocryphal 
character of so many works of Greek Literature. 

I shall endeavour in the following pages to draw attention to 
some of the more important and interesting of these, so far as they 
antedate our era, an exhaustive survey of the entire field being 
quite impossible within the narrow limits to which this paper is 
necessarily confined. 

The earliest example of a literary fraud, that has come under my 
observation, dates back as far as the sixth century b.o. ; for, accord- 
ing to Herodotus,^ Onomacritus, the friend and counsellor of the 
tyrant Pisistratus, was banished from Athens for forging certain 
oracles (xpwt^ which he ascribed to the mythical bard Musaeus. 
In later writers, the same Onomacritus is brought into prominent 
connection with certain religious doctrines, which passed under the 
name of Orpheus,' and the so-called TcXcnu are expressly attributed 
to him by Suidas,' and they are quoted as Orphic as early as Aris- 
tophanes,^ apparently without any suspicion as to their suppositi- 
tious character.* Theological writings having once been successfully 
fathered upon the Thracian bard, it was but natural that his illus- 
trious name frequently attached itself to the numerous dogmatic 
expositions of the Orphic sect Of the vast apocryphal literature 
thus accumulated, comparatively few remains have been preserved. 
But if we may regard these, as we are perfectly just in doing, as 
fairly representative specimens, these forgeries must have been 
of the very clumsiest description. For, although they profess to 
be the productions of one historical personage, supposed to ante- 
date the Trojan war, distinct chronological strata can be traced in 
them all, inasmuch as they reflect the philosophy of the age which 
gave them birth ; Platonic, Stoical, Neo-Platonic, and even biblical 
reminiscences succeeding one another in regular order. Historical 
truth is, of course, wholly disregarded, and ridiculous anachronisms 
meet us at every turn. Thus to mention but one instance : In the 
so-called Orphic Arganautica, Orpheus himself seriously informs 

1 vii. 6. See also Fans. i. 22. 7 ; Diels, Doxogr. Orceci, p. 010, 16), 

YiiL 31. 1 ; ix. 36. 1 ; Clem. Alex, speak of Onomacritas as the author of 

^TpwfjL. 1., p. 143, 441. these tit *0p4>^a ^phiuva irovfituLra, 

' Arist. Ttpl 0iXo<ro0/af (fragm. 10 * s.v. *0ptp€6t. 

R.): a^ov ('Op^^b^f) /Up eUai rd S&y- « Ran. 1032. 

/biara, ravra 84 4>Jtffi» ^ OwofjLdKpirov iv ^ Cp. in general Ritschl, Opxuc, i. 

firco'i icarar cirai. Tatian, adv, Groec, 230 ft. ; Lobeck, Aglaoph,^ pp. 331 £f. ; 

41 (p. 168, Ott.). But Clem. Alex. Rohde, Psyche^ iL 403 f . 
Zrpvfi, i. 332 d and others (cited in 
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US ^ that he soon expects to reach the coast of Ireland, probably 
landing at Queenstown on his way to Liverpool ! 

But transparent as these forgeries appear to ns, they were gener- 
ally accepted as genuine by the ancients, the Church Fathers in 
particular treating them as such for obvious reasons. 

The first who seems to have had any misgivings on this subject 
was Aristotle, who in his work de anima ' speaks of the ^ so-called 
Orphic treatises,' while in his lost dialogue ' On philosophy,' as his 
commentator Philoponus informs us, he actually went so far as to 
question the historical existence of Orpheus himself.' Such isolated 
scepticism, however, produced little or no effect, and it is not till a 
much later day that the conviction of the apocryphal nature of 
Orphic literature took a firm hold in the minds of some scholars. 
The opinions of these critics seem to be reflected in the long cata- 
logue of Orphic writings preserved by Suidas and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, for we there find some dozen names given as the real 
authors ^ of a number of Orphic treatises. The list itself is, how- 
ever, open to serious suspicions ; for, in the first place, it is not 
probable that scholars of a later age were still in a position to ascer- 
tain the real authors, especially if they were as ancient as the half- 
mythical Pythagoras,* or Zopyrus and Orpheus of Crotona, whom 
we happen to know as the contemporaries of Onomacritus, they 
being all members of the famous commission which Pisistratus is 
reputed to have appointed for the purpose of collecting the disiecta 
membra of the Homeric poems. In the second place, the attribu- 
tions of Clemens and Suidas ^ conflict with the statement of others. 
Thus, e,g,j Ion of Chios, the famous poet and friend of Sophocles, is 
mentioned by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius^ as the author of an 
Orphic hymn and of a work entitled Tpiay/Aot ; but according to Har- 
pocration,^ Callimachus attributed this treatise to Epigenes. But 



^ y. 1174 rt^vowiv 'Itpptatp iffcov 
Uiafuu, 

* I 6. 410 b 27. 

* Cicero probably had this very pas- 
sage in mind in his de not, dear, i. 38. 
107 : Orplieum poetam docet Ariatoteles 
numquam fuisse. 

* Pythagoras, Brotinos, Ceicop8(?), 
Onomacritus, Zopyrus of Heraclea, 
Timocles (Teleodes) of S3rracuse, Pro- 
dicuB of Samos, Herodicus of Perin- 
thus, P8. Ion of Chios, Theognitua of 
Theasaly, Fersinus of Miletus, Nicias 



the Eleatic, Orpheus of Crotona, Or- 
pheus of Camarina. Cf . Rohde, F^c?ie 
ii., pp. 880 fE. 

* On the interrelationship between 
the Pythagorean and Orphit doctrines, 
see Rohde, I.e. 

• On the authority of the younger 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, who in 
hlBtum Ib indebted for the information 
under notice to Epigenes and some 
other unknown writer. 

'viii. 8. 

• 8,V. 'I«#F. 
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quite apart from this discrepancy, Ion cannot well have been guilty 
of such a forgery, when we recall the testimony of Aristoxenus 
that this poet had himself accused Pythagoras of a similar literary 
fraud.^ All this rather creates the strong presumption that most of 
the names mentioned as authors of the various Orphic treatises were 
due to mere guesswork, aided to a certain extent by the fact that 
some of these names, such as Pythagoras, Onomacritus, Brotinus, and 
Gercops, were traditionally associated with the Orphic religion. In 
the case of Orpheus of Grotona and Orpheus of Gamarina, the identity 
of the name itself with that of the alleged founder of the sect was 
sufficient to fasten upon them some of the Orphic tracts in circulation. 

The entire classical period of Greek literature furnishes us with 
no authentic instance of a literary fraud ; but this fact will no longer 
surprise us, when we remember that this epoch marks the very cul- 
mination of the creative faculty of the Greek intellect, and as a 
consequence all the enduring monuments of genius which this era 
produced are characterized by originality of thought and expression, 
each author exhibiting an individuality quite his own. And if it be 
added that the only channel of publicity was a vast listening public, 
an audience in the literal meaning of the term, the natural obstacles 
in the way of a successful perpetration of literary forgery will be 
seen to have been well-nigh insurmountable. In fact, literary frauds 
cannot thrive in an age of intellectual productivity. It was not till 
a reading public had arisen in Greece, the existence of which can 
hardly be said to antedate the days of Aristotle and Isocrates, that 
such practices found more favourable conditions of growth ; for now 
the poet or prose writer no longer stood in the full glare of national 
publicity, and the reader had ceased to be in living touch, as it were, 
with the author. 

At first literary frauds appeared in the more modest guise of 
interpolations, the best illustration of which being furnished by the 
notoriously common practice by which the actors of the fourth cen- 
tury were wont to tamper with the texts of the great Attic drama- 
tists. This abuse must have assumed such alarming proportions in 
the days of the orator Lycurgus that this statesman, as we learn 
from a well-known passage in the * Lives of the Ten Orators,'* 

^ Diog. Laert Z.c. roit ^oKpiPOfjJpoit, o6k i^etwai yiip AWiot 

* Pseudo Plut. Vit, Xorat^^ p. 841 f. (o^Af) inroKplvtceai. CI. 0. Kom, De 

tlff'/ivrfKt 9k KoX p6fMvs . . . rdf rpayti^ publico ^sch. Soph. Eur, fahularum 

dlas a^Qp (i.e. Mach,, Soph., Eur.) iv exemplari Lycurgo auctore conftcto^ 

KOipf ypa}//afjJpovt ^vXdrreiy koX rbv r^t Bonn, 18G3 ; Wilamowitz, Hermes^ xiv. 

w6\Mm% ypaiifULTia irapavayiy9ibcK€iv{J) 161, Eurip, Heracl, i. 130. 
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determined to check the evil in question by the passage of a law 
which provided for an official and authentic transcription of the 
dramas of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, from the text of 
which no actor was permitted to depart on penalty of forfeiting his 
license to act on an Athenian stage. It is not probable that this 
wise measure accomplished the end desired ; for, in the first place, 
there is no reason to believe that all the tragedies were copied, or that 
the transcriptions actually made exhibited a philologically accurate 
recension of the existing MSS. In the second place, interpolations 
naturally crept in during the long interval between Lycurgus' offi- 
cial copy and its transmission to Alexandria. This is amply con- 
firmed by the numerous passages expressly designated as stage 
interpolations by the ancient scholiasts.^ Modem scholars have 
succeeded in greatly enlarging the list,' although it must be said 
that they have not infrequently thrust their critical instruments into 
the very fiesh of the poet, in their precipitous eagerness to rid him 
of alleged intolerable blemishes, while in many cases an evident 
corruption has been without any intrinsic probability attributed to 
actors' corrections. At the present day, however, a healthier con- 
servatism is gradually healing the wounds which arbitrary aesthetic 
judgments and purely subjective conceptions of poetic propriety 
have so long inflicted upon the helpless tragedians of Athens. 

The entire subject of interpolations, though coming quite properly 
under the head of literary frauds, whether regarded in this light by 
the perpetrators themselves or not, cannot of course be discussed 
without far transcending the limits set for this paper. A few addi- 
tional examples by way of illustration must, therefore, suffice. 

The works of Hippocrates are said by Galen to have been repeat- 
edly corrupted by the interpolations of unscrupulous and uncritical 

1 Cf. «.(/. Schol. Soph. Ajax 554. 312. 651 f. 818 £f., Androm, 222 ff. 
570. 812. 839 ff., Antig. 45, 0. C. 640, 668-677. Bacch. 209. 243. 286-297. 
Eur. Med, 84. 148. 169. 228. 356. 380. 316 £E. 333 £f. 1027, Elect. 352 ff. 1097 ff. 
910, Orest. 57. 268. 279. 643. 957. 1336, 1175 f., Hec, 555 f . 793 ff. 831 ff. 970 ff., 
Andr. 7, Ph<En. 264. HeU 263 ff. 306 ff. 915 ff. 1019 ff., 

2 Some of the many alleged inter- Heracl, 220. 456 ff. 494 ff., Hipp, 29 ff., 
polations attributed to the actors may Suppl. 176 ff. 436. 531 ff. 899. 1112, 
be here enumerated : .^Esch. Sept, Ion 1355 ff., Iph. Aul, 413-441. 465 f. 
105. 601, Agam. 7. 288. 902. 1591, 500 ff. 508 ff. 528-542 (this play has 
Choeph, 712 ff. 993-1004, Eum. 283. particularly suffered at the hands of 
681-710. 767 ff. 858 ff. ; Soph. Ajax modem critics), Iph, Taur. 1026. 1074, 
855 ff. 966 ff. 971 ff. 1105 f. 1396 f. Med, 40 ff. 949 ff. 1006, Orest. 292. 
1417, Ant. 46. 506 f. 1250, Elect, 113 f. 588 ff. 625 f. 782. 907. 933. 1024, Phcen. 
691.941. 10071.1173, 1%«. 670. 1365 ff. 555 ff. 1181 ff. 1378 ff., Troad, 1022, 
1407. 1442 ff. ; Eur. Ale. 70 f. 207 f. etc., etc. 
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editors,^ and the works of Aristotle seem to have been similarly 
dealt with by Andronicus, their editor. Finally, I mention the 
famous interpolation in the Alexandra of Lycophron.^ The spuri- 
ousness of this passage is made evident by a number of allusions to 
events which cannot possibly have been known to the poet, unless 
we are willing to believe that he shared in some degree the pro- 
phetic power of his unfortunate heroine. 

If the classical period of Greek literature was singularly free from 
literary frauds proper, the centuries subsequent to the time of Aris- 
totle may be said to have made ample amends for this deficiency. 

I have already remarked upon the essential conditions which ren- 
dered literary frauds in Greece possible. To these we now add some 
positive motives for their perpetration which the Alexandrian epoch 
furnished. The death of Alexander, of Aristotle, and of Demosthe- 
nes, occurring almost at the same time, constitutes one of the most 
marvellously significant synchronisms in the history of civilization, 
for it as emphatically marks the end of the productive x)eriod of 
Greek genius as it does that of the political independence of Hellas. 
There followed an age characterized by antiquarian research and 
scholasticism. The fountains of originality being now exhausted, 
and with no great objects to evoke enthusiasm or excite patriotic 
devotion, scholars turned their attention to taking an inventory, 
80 to speak, of their glorious literary inheritance. The student and 
commentator succeeded the creative artist Theories of art, of 
music, and of poetry, abstracted from the vast material handed 
down from the past, appeared in great profusion, and searching 
investigation into the lives and works of the great literary masters 
was excited on every side. This penetrating scrutiny in fields of 
research hitherto entirely neglected must have soon revealed the 
fact that the writings of many authors, having been eclipsed by 
the noonday splendour of some greater genius, had been allowed to 
perish, and that authentic biographical information was in many 
instances utterly lacking. Now under the stimulus of this curiosity, 
only the more enhanced by the obstacles thrown in its way, it is not 
difficult to understand how anecdote and fable gradually came to 
usurp the place of truth and facts no longer ascertainable, and that 
men of talent felt themselves induced to fill up some of these gaps 
by productions of their own, — a state of mind quite analogous to 

1 Cf. Ilberg, Studia Pseudo-HippocrateOt 1888, and on Galen's critical method 
in determining interpolations, see Br5cker, Bhein. Mus, xl. 415 ff. 
« Vss. 1228-1280. See also 1440-1460. 
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that which resulted in the phenomenon of so-called pious frauds^ 
with which the history of early Church literature has made us 
familiar. 

One of the most interesting of these forgeries was that committed 
by Heradides Ponticus. This prolific author, a pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, was a man of unusual ability and encyclopaedic attain- 
ments, and in consequence his works, embracing almost every branch ^ 
of human knowledge, constituted a highly welcome repository of 
information for later writers. But great as was his renown in 
antiquity, his reputation for veracity and trustworthiness was not 
of an equally high order, as we must infer from certain criticisms 
in Cicero and Plutarch.^ It is to him, for example, that we are 
probably indebted for the discovery of such unquestionably myth- 
ical predecessors of Homer as Philammon, Linos, and Amphion,^ 
and a great number of literary anecdotes, which have come down to 
us through various channels, have also been traced to his fertile 
imagination. 

Now this same Heraclides is accused by Diogenes Laertius,^ on 
the authority of Aristoxenus, of having written a number of trage- 
dies * which he passed off as original compositions of Thespis, the 
father of Attic tragedy. We have no adequate reasons for doubting 
this definite statement of Aristoxenus, though the grounds upon 
which it was based are unknown to us. But whatever they may have 
been, it is certain that the ancients paid no heed to the accusation, 
for Plutarch, Pollux, and Clemens cite a number of verses from 
Thespis without suspicion.' Plutarch even observes, somewhat 
naively, that the verses cited by him bear an astonishing resem- 
blance to a thought of Plato. So singular a parallelism would, 
indeed, appear rather remarkable in the case of Thespis ; it ceases 



1 Cic. de nat deor. 1. 13. 34 ex eo- 
dem Platonis sehola Ponticus Heracli- 
des puerilibits fahulis refersU libros; 
Plut. Cam, 22. 

« Bergk, Oriech. Literat, i. 404. 

»v. 92. 

4 We know the names of four of 
them: 'lepeif, *H(^eoi, Ilei^et^, *A0Xa 
neXtov fl ^pfiat. The double title 
clearly points to the fact that the 
Alexandrian phllologians (Alexander 
^tolns or Callimachus in his Il(raicef) 
had included these plays in their cata- 
logues without recognizing their spu- 



rious character, and had added the 
second title to distinguish this play 
from other plays entitled ^A6\a, e.g. of 
Achseus and of one Diotimus. The 
^idoffKaXlai, being contemporary docu- 
ments, did not, of course, record double 
titles, nor did the chronological list of 
Aristotle contain such, for equally ob- 
vious reasons. 

* Plut. de aud, poet. 36 C ; Clem. 
Alex. Zrpufi, V. 075 ; Pollux viii. 
13. 45, and cf. Bentley, Diss, on the 
Epist. ofFhalaris, p. 82. 266. 
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to be 80, however, if the lines in question were composed by Hera- 
elides, himself a pupil of the philosopher. This palpable anachronism 
will justify the further inference that Heraclides took no particular 
pains to prevent his forgery from being detected, by conforming 
these plays to the primitive conditions of tragedy in Thespis' time, 
— a supposition well confirmed by the observation that the extant 
verses are all written in iambic trimeters, but this metre, as Aris- 
totle^ expressly informs us, was not originally employed in the 
drama It is even doubtful whether this ancient dramatist ever 
consigned his plays to writing; at all events, we hear nothing of 
them before Heraclides. Aristotle, significantly enough, never men- 
tions Thespis, and Bentley even maintained that he wrote only 
satyric plays. 

In this connection it is interesting to learn ^ that the uncritical 
credulity which saved Heraclides from detection was on one occa- 
sion exemplified in his own person, for Dionysius Metathemenos is 
said by Diogenes* to have attributed a tragedy of his own composi- 
tion, entitled PartTienopce^is, to no less a poet than Sophocles, upon 
which Heraclides, unconscious of any fraud, made some learned 
comments in his work on the three tragedians. 

This seems to have been the only instance of a literary forgery 
fathered upon the great tragic trio.* The comic poets were treated 
with far less respect. Thus we still have a number of iambic 
trimeters attributed to the early comedian Susarion^ which are 
certainly spurious, as shown by the use of the meter. The supposi- 
titious character of comedies of Chionides and Magnes did not 
escape the Alexandrian scholars,^ and among the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes we find four plays whose authenticity was denied by 
ancient critics.' The genuineness . of many plays of Epicharmus 
was also called into question, some recognizing only thirty-five, 
while others went as high as fifty-two or forty-two.* 



^ Poet, 0. 4. 1449 a r&rt fjuhpop iK 
rrrpafjuhpov lafifieiow fy^pero* r6 fiiv 7dp 
wfiQrov TerpafUrpfi) ixpi^t^o . . . \4^uff 
di ytPOfUnif a^^ ^ ^iJo'if rb oUeiow 
fUrpov tZpe, 

' Diog. Laert I.e. 

» Diog. Laert v. 92. 

* The Rhesus of Euripides is not a 
case in point. See below. 

* Anon, de com. iii. ; Bentley, op, 
eU,^ p. 236 ft,, strangely conceives that 
they may possibly be genuine, pro- 



vided they are not regarded as occur- 
ring in a drama. 

• Athen. iv. 137 E, xiv. 638 D : 4 
Toi>s els XiotvlSriv dpa4>€pofi4jfovs Toii/jirat, 
Urtbxovs ; ix. 367 f., xiv. 638 e: 6 rd 
e/f Mdyprjra dya0ep6/ucmi Toii^at. 

7 Vita Arist, xi. 85 DUbn. ^o/1^ 
ffis, "Navayds, N^croi and "Nlopos, 

8 Athen. xiv. 648 D : ol rd elt *E«-(. 
XfipfMv dpa4>€p6fuva Toi'fjfULTa ireiroii^ 
ic6ref . . . rd di ^evdeirixdpjueia raOra 
dri ireron^KOffiv ApSpes Ifvdo^i, Xpvir6yo' 
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While the forgery of Heraclides and others may be said to have 
established an unbroken series of tragic and comic poets from 
Thespis and Susarion down, representing every phase of the Greek 
drama, from its origin to its decline, other " Sa^^pt^i €vBo$ol " kindly 
lent their literary skill and learning to fill up a deplorable gap in 
Greek historiography. At all events, Dionysius * expressly informs 
Tis that the works of most of the older Xoyoy/M£<^, such as Cadmus, 
Charon of Lampsacus, Aciisilaus,^ Hippys of Rhegium,' and even of 
Mecata^uSy^ were plainly spurious.' 

None of these works have survived, or else only in scattered frag- 
ments. Dionysius' statement may, however, be substantiated, at 
least in one instance, by the story which Suidas has preserved con- 
cerning Acusilaus. This writer, says the lexicographer, is reported 
to have secured the greater part of his historical material from some 
bronze tablets which his father accidentally discovered in the cellar 
of his house. 

The ancient forgers frequently had recourse to similar fictions ; 
for, however transparent they may seem to us, the accidental char- 
acter of the alleged discoveries doubtless had the desired effect of 
giving to these literary frauds an air of verisimilitude and intrinsic 
authenticity which in its turn invested the information furnished 
with an importance and interest which it in reality was perhaps far 
from possessing. 

Some of the odes of Sappho, handed down to Alexandrian philolo- 
gists, also seem to have been of questionable authenticity.^ The 
didactic sayings of Theognis, and the erotic songs of Ana^creony 
were diluted with the effusions of unknown bards to such an extent 
that it is often very difficult — in many cases quite impossible — to 



96t re 6 adXijr^f, wf ^rfffiw 'Aptarbfyvat 
• . . ^iX^xopof 6* iw ToTf irtpl /MrriK^f, 
'A^iAwiarop . . . xal rdt TwiifULf ireiroiif' 
xiwai ^ffh * 6fMlws 8i IffropeT xal *Awo\- 
\66iapos. Suidas s.v. *ETlxapfMs: idl- 
6a^ W dpdfULTa v§f {pJ^ — Bergk), &f 
^k AAKtav i>riffl, TpiaKOwraxim. Anon. 
de com, iii. : o-c^^erai ^k a^oO dpdfULra 
/i', Jy dm-iXiyorrai d*. The discrep- 
ancy may have been in a measure due 
to the confusion arising out of the 
existence of double titles for one and 
the same play (e,g, *E\tIs v TLXoOtos, 
*Eo^d vj Neuroi, KufuurTal { "Aipaiffros), 
Omitting the 'ArdXarrcu, which is also 
attributed to Phormis by Athen., the 



titles of thirty-eight plays have come 
down to us. 

1 de Thucyd, 23. 

^ Suidas s,v. ' Aicov<r(Xaof : rd yiip 'A. 

* Cf . Wilamowitz, Hermes, xiz. 
(1884), pp. 442 ff. 

* See also Athen. ii. 70 B : 'Eica- 
raiot 6 MiXt^tof iw 'Afftas ir€pirfy^(rtit 
ft yrfjffiop ToO ffVYYpa^itas rb pipXlov. 

* Other historical pseudepigrapha 
are, e.g, Fs. Callisthenes, Ps. Theo- 
pompus GavfUb-ia, Ps. Epimenides 
Utpl *?6dov, 

« Athen. ziii. 690 D : o^k Utl 2air- 
^oOf TodTQ rb aff/M irdm wov d^Xov. 
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separate with any degree of confidence the counterfeit imitation 
from the genuine coin. But whether these imitators intentionally 
passed off their poems as genuine productions of the more famous 
authors; or whether their verses were subsequently added to the 
Theognidian or Anacreontic corpus because of their similarity of 
treatment and subject-matter, are questions which cannot at this late 
day be satisfactorily determined. On the whole, I am inclined to 
believe that the latter cause, just as in the instances discussed 
below, was largely responsible for the composite character of the 
extant collections under notice. 

In the time of Cicero, speeches of Aldbiades and Perides were 
still in circulation and generally regarded as genuine.^ Their 
authenticity is, however, justly denied by Quintilian,^ and, in fact, 
the very practice of publishing orations after their delivery did not 
grow up till later.' 

A very long list of forgeries is met with in the philosophical 
literature of the Greeks. They seem to owe their existence prin- 
cipally to two causes. The one was a pecuniary inducement, the 
other a desire to enrich, for purposes of propaganda, the doxograph- 
ical material of certain philosophical sects, particularly the Neo- 
Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean, which arose in the third century. 

Our authorities for the first of these incentives are two passages in 
Gkden and Ammonius.^ Fseudepigraphic writings first made their 
appearance,' says Gralen, during the time that the kings of Egypt 
and Pergamum tried to outdo each other in their efforts to increase 
their libraries, money rewards being offered to those who would 
secure the works of some ancient writer. In consequence, many 
supposititious writings were sold. Ammonius is even more explicit. 
It is reported, says he, that Ptolemaeus Philadelphus (or rather 

^ Cic. de oral, ii 22. 03 antiquisHmi by Flat. Phcsdr, 257 D ol fUyurrop dvvd- 

fere (sc. oratores) sunty quorum qui- fuwoi . . . al<rx^porrai \6yovt re ypd4>tuf 

dem seripta constent, Pericles atque xal KaraXelTeiv ffvyypdfiftara iavrQp, 

Alcibiitdes; Brut. 7. 27 ante Periclem, d6(ay ipopo^fuwoi toO fireira xp^^^t M'^ 

cuius scripta quaedam feruntur . . . vw^iffraX KaXQrrai, 

littera nulla est quae . . . oratoris esse ^ Galen ad Hipp, de nat. horn. i. 42 

videatur. (Vol. xv., p. 105 K.) ; Ammonius to 

3 iii. 1. 12 haec autem quae feruntur Arist. Categ., p. 10. See also Bentley, 

ab aliis esse composita ; xii. 2. 22 cuius Diss, on Phalaris, p. 80 ft. 

(sc. Periclis) eloquentiae, etiam si * This statement, if taken literally, 

nulla ad nos monumenta venerunt ; 10. Ib of course notoriously false, but the 

40 quosdam nihil posteritati mansuri^- practice may well have first assumed 

que moz litteris reliquisse, ut Periclen, noticeable proportions at that time ; 

* The reason why orators refrained it certainly reached its height in the 

from publishing their speeches Ib given Alexandrian period. 
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Euergetes); being very anxious to possess the complete works of 
Aristotle, as, indeed, all books whatsoever, offered pecuniary re- 
wards to all those who would secure for him any treatise of that 
philosopher. Some, therefore, with the design of getting the 
promised compensation, put Aristotle's name to other authors' 
writings. 

We have every reason to believe that the supply fully equalled 
the demand. The demonstrably spurious writings of PUUo were 
all probably forged at this time.^ 

Of the esoteric works of Aristotle which have alone come down 
to us, excepting the recently discovered 'AA/vaiW iroXtrcia, very 
many, even omitting interpolations, are indisputably apocryphal.* 
The same seems to have been true of a number of the lost Dia- 
logues ; at all events, we learn ' that the Stoic Panaetius had demon- 
strated the spuriousness of the dialogue Tlcpt cvycveias, which is of 
particular interest, because this treatise was perhaps the ultimate 
source of the story of the bigamy of Socrates,* a calumny not called 
into question till the time of Bentley, and finally disposed of by 
Lusac in his famous dissertation De bigamia Socratis. 

The interesting subject of Pseudo-Pythagorean literature well 
deserves a comprehensive monograph. A few remarks, however, 
must suffice in this place. The causes mainly responsible for its 
existence have been well pointed out by Zeller.^ The second cen- 



1 E.g. Epinomis, Minos, Hippar- 
chust ArUerattce, Theages^ D^nitions, 
The Midon, Alq/on, Demodocus, Sisy- 
phus, Phodoces, Chelidon, Hehdome^ 
Epimenides, Eryxias, Axiochus on Jus- 
tice, on Virtue, and the second Alcibi- 
odes were recognized as apocryphal 
eyen in antiqoity, the last being, 
rather absurdly, ascribed to Xenophon 
(Athen.zi.606C). To these we ought 
probably to add the first AJcibiades, the 
Clitophon, the Ion, and the Parmeni- 
des. The genuineness of the remaining 
Dialogues seems to me clearly proved 
by the amusing contradictory results 
at which the chorizontic critics of 
Plato, from Ast down to the modem 
statisticians, have arrived. On the 
dialogues ascribed to some of Socrates* 
alleged pupils, such as Cebes (Tllpo^) 
Phsddon, and Simon, said to have been 
forged by Fasiphon of Eretria, see 



Susemihl, Oesch, der griech. Literal, in 
der Alexand, Zeit. l, pp. 20-25. On 
Fs. TimsBUS, cf. ibid, ii., p. 337. 

^ E.g, Ilepl xP^M^'*'^^* '"'^P^ dKovtrfjui- 
Ttav, T€pl xvtAiuirot, xtpl ^ifiav Kur/jireott, 
f'VX^''^'^^ irpo^i^fiaTa, 4>vinoyp<afit,Kd, 
irtpl ^po<pdvovs, irtpl Z'fiinavos, irtpl Top- 
ylov, irpopMifULTa ^vtrucd, f^ufixd, ipvTiKd, 
ytwpyiKd, Oavfidiria dKO^iuira, xtpl Kbc' 
/Aov, jiifTopuHi Tpbs *A\4^avdpop, Cf. 
Susemihl, i., pp. 156-167. 

*Athen. ziii. 556 B, Flut Arist. 
27. 

* The same charge had been made 
by Aristozenus, Demetrius Phalereus, 
and Hieronymus of Cardia. The Feri- 
patetics seem to have developed bio- 
graphical slander into a regular system, 
for most of the current scandalous 
characteristics of ancient philosophers 
may be traced to them. 

* JPhilos, der Oriech, i.*, pp. 258 ff. 
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tuiy before our era witnessed the revival of the alleged doctrines of 
Pythagoras and his school, the age being peculiarly favourable to the 
spread of an ethico-religious philosophy. Now, as these doctrines 
rested entirely upon the supposed ipse dixit authority of an indi- 
vidual concerning whom but little historical information was avail- 
able, the so-called Neo-Pythagoreans found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing themselves that their own dogmas had also formed part, but 
still in solution, as it were, of the teaching of the ancient founder 
of their sect. On the other hand, they were confronted by the 
unanimous opinion of antiquity ^ that Pythagoras, like Socrates and 
the Stoic Zeno, never committed his doctrines to writing, it being 
even more than doubtful whether he communicated his ideas orally 
to regular disciples, for his philosophy, it would seem, consisted 
rather of certain ascetic modes of conduct than in formulated tenets 
of belief. Now, this complete absence of authentic writings from 
the pen of Pythagoras himself' naturally stood in the way of a suc- 
cessful propaganda of the resuscitated philosophy, the more so as 
the numerous rival sects then in existence were able to point to a 
perfect galaxy of dogmatic expounders, comprising indeed some of 
the most brilliant names in Greek literature. Under these circum- 
stances a variety of ingenious devices was resorted to, expressly 
designed to offset the obnoxious tradition referred to. The follow- 
ing may serve as a characteristic specimen, out of many, of the 
method employed. 

The ancient Ionian philosopher Heraclitus,' in a well-known 
passage preserved by Diogenes,^ took occasion to speak of the great 
erudition {irokviMBta) of Pythagoras. Now into this very passage 
there were inserted the titles of a number of Pseudo-Pythagorean 
treatises. This interpolation accomplished its purpose, for the ex- 
plicit attribution of these works to Pythagoras in so ancient and un- 
impeachable an authority as Heraclitus, sufficiently counterbalanced 
the contrary tradition. It legitimized, so to speak, the forgeries 
there cited, and at the same time opened wide the door for similar 
frauds, — an opportunity which the Pythagoreans utilized with im- 
punity, the works of Porphyrins, and above all of lamblichus, 
giving us a vivid conception of their extent and their character. 

On another occasion, the authenticity of the apocryphal writings 

1 Diog. Laert. Proosm, 16. * Cf . H. Diels, Archiv fir Oesch, 

' Aristotle never speaks of the d. Philosophie, ilL 8. 

doctrines of Pythagoras, but ascribes ^ viiL 6. 

them vaguely to the Pythagoreans. 
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of one OceUus, the reputed personal friend of Pythagoras, was 
triumphantly demonstrated by an apparently casual reference to 
them in a letter of Archytas which had been forged for this very 
purpose. 

Not a few of the literary frauds were perpetrated during the reign of 
the Ptolemies and later emanated from the Jews^ of Alexandria, 
among whom Aristobulus^ and the so-called Hecataeus^ have per- 
haps acquired the greatest notoriety. It is to these, for instance, 
that we owe the priceless discovery that a very considerable part of 
Hellenic wisdom was in reality stolen from the Pentateuch ; and in 
order to prove so astounding an assertion, they cheerfully forged a 
number of Orphic hymns, attributed a poem of their own composi- 
tion to Phocylides, and interpolated the works of Hesiod and other 
epics with choice selections from the Old Testament, while Homer 
— mirabile dictu — is made to appear as a staunch advocate of a 
stricter observance of the Sabbath! Yet, notwithstanding the 
brazen audacity of these forgeries, we find such eminent Church 
Fathers as Clemens Alexandrinus^ and Eusebius not only quoting 
them with approval, but even stoutly maintaining their authen- 
ticity. 

It is in the department of epistolary composition, however, that 
literary frauds, numerically considered, reach their culmination. 
For there is scarcely an illustrious personality in Greek literature or 
history from Themistocles down to Alexander, who was not credited 
with a more or less extensive correspondence.' Such wholesale 
fabrications were doubtless primarily suggested by the fictitious 
letters found, e,g., in Herodotus (e,g. ii. 40) or Thucydides (i. 128, 



^ Cf . the ezhaostiye treatment in 
Snsemihl, op. cU, 11., pp. 601-666. 

* Cf . the celebrated treatise of 
Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo, 
ed. by Lusao, 1806. Susemihl, 11., 
pp. 620^^84. 

s See Susemihl, p. 644 f . 

^ Cf . the Instractive and Interesting 
treatise of A. Scheck, de fontihus de- 
mentis Alexandriniy Progr. Gymn. 
August, ad Sti. Stephanl, 1880, esp. 
c. Hi. {de adulterinis qui Clementis 
(Utate circumferehantur libris) and c. 
yl. {de spuriis versibus quibus Clemens 
Oraecos unum deum coluisse compro- 
bare vult). 

^ The subject of FiseudepiBtolo- 



graphi, so far as they antedate the 
Christian era, is treated with his usual 
erudition by Susemihl, 11., pp. 570-601. 
Some of the more interesting letters, 
apart from those briefly discussed 
above, may be enumerated here : 
Thales, Periander, Pittacus, Anaxime- 
nes, Solon and Pisistratus, Heraclitus 
(J. Bemay's Die Heraclitischen Bri^e, 
1860), Themistocles, Euripides, De- 
mocritus, Socrates, Phsedrus (the last 
five are omitted by Susemihl. See 
Bentley's Phalaris, pp. 627-568), Hip- 
pocrates, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Ly- 
curgus, Agesilaus, Speuslppus, Philip 
of Macedon, Alexander, Antipater,, 
Antigonus, etc., etc. 
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129, 137; vii. 11-15),^ and were greatly facilitated by the very 
nature of epistolary composition. For in a letter, artistic unity, 
cogency of reasoning and rhetorical finish are not prerequisite 
qualities; an easy abandon, on the contrary, variety and multiplicity 
of topics, and a greater stylistic freedom in their treatment, consti- 
tuting some of the characteristics of all confidential communications. 
The author in this field had therefore a comparatively easy task to 
accomplish, and his production, whether composed with a view to 
deception or written as a rhetorical school-exercise, would easily 
pass critical scrutiny as to its genuineness, if a reasonable amount 
of care was taken in preserving consistency in the characterization 
and if his treatment kept within the bounds of biographical accu- 
racy or historical probability. This applies in a measure, e,g,, to 
the extant letters ascribed to Archytas, Speusippus, Isocrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, which are not without their advocates even at the 
present day. But, on closer examination, the vast majority of 
extant letters, not to say all, are found to give rise to grave suspi- 
cions, not to mention that we have good reasons for believing that 
the very custom of employing letters as the vehicle of confidential 
and personal communications did not arise till a comparatively 
late period, its more or less general introduction probably not ante- 
dating the time of Aristotle.' 

Whether the six letters of Aristotle, which are all that is left to 
us of a very large coUection known to the ancients,' are all spu- 
rious, as seems most likely,^ or whether they contain some genuine 
morsels, as Susemihl' is inclined to think, it is certain that their 
authenticity was never questioned in antiquity, Demetrius, in his 
treatise on 'Interpretation,' even going so far as to pronounce them 
the inimitable masterpieces of epistolary composition. 

As regards the spuriousness of the letters of Plato, thirteen in 
number, or rather only twelve, as the first purports to be written by 
Dion to the tyrant Dionysius, the verdict of modern critics is still 



^ Westemuum, de epistol scripto- 
r(bu$ Graecis, i., p. 4 f. 

> Wilamowitz, AtUigonos v. Karyt- 
tos, p. 161, note 15: ''Die Existexu: 
einzelner gleich ftir die Publication 
geschriebener Brief e ist weseutlich von 
einer Privatcorrespondenz verschie- 
den, wie die aristotelische und epicu- 
relBcbe war. Die letztere hat ausser 
dem Schulkreise wenig zu bedeuten 
gehabt, somit scheint mir die aris- 



totelische das epochemachende Erelg- 
niss/' 

* Artemon's edition contained eight 
books (David, In Arist. Categ. 24), 
that of Andronicus no fewer than 
twenty (Demetrius Uepl ipfirfp. 231) ; 
the special headings in the list of Diog- 
enes, V. 27, foot up an even greater total. 
But see Susemihl, ii. 580, note 17. 

« Cf . Stahr, AristoUlia, ii. 167 ff. 

^ Lx,, note 18. 
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far from being unanimous. Even Bentley seems not to have ques- 
tioned their authenticity, for he cites the second as genuine.^ 
Others are at least disposed to regard some of them as Platonic, the 
second, fifth, twelfth, and especially the seventh, the oldest and 
most interesting, having found the most supporters. 

They first appear in the fifth trilogy of the Platonic writings 
arranged by Aristophanes of Byzantium, and later in the tetralogies 
of Thrasyllus, and throughout antiquity no breath of scepticism 
attached to them. The numerous authentic details contained in 
them seem, indeed, to prove that they were composed at a time 
when reliable sources of information concerning Plato were still 
accessible, and the facts of his life had not yet been covered with 
the ivy growth of myth and anecdote which, at a subsequent period, 
clustered about the historical personality. On the other hand, how- 
ever, these letters repeatedly present a very inaccurate and blurred 
picture of Platonic doctrines; the unknown authors deal for the 
most part with the most petty trivialities, never once rising above 
the dead level of mediocrity. The ethical sublimity of Plato, his 
idealistic conceptions, are wholly wanting. We need but read a 
Platonic dialogue and one of these letters in close succession to feel 
the entirely different intellectual atmosphere, which cannot, in my 
judgment, be wholly attributed to the inherent difference between 
philosophical and epistolary composition. The style finally, — no 
mean criterion, — though undoubtedly based upon good Attic 
models, is altogether devoid of individuality, and lacks that in- 
tangible quality of genius which characterizes everything that the 
great poet-philosopher ever penned.' 

Finally, I draw attention to one other instance of a literary forgery 
which is of particular interest, because it furnishes the only exam- 
ple, at least the only one that has come under my observation, of a 
literary fraud perpetrated from a motive of pure malice, it having 
been designed to blast the reputation of one of the greatest historians 
of Greece. 

Apropos of a statue in Olympia, erected to Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus, the traveller Pausanias^ takes occasion to add a few 
details concerning this man and to give some of the reasons for his 
being thus honoured. We learn, accordingly, among other things, 

^ Disa. on PhalarUn etc., p. 661. and Susemibl, U. pp. 681-584, where 

^ On this whole question, see Kar- also other Uterature is given, 
sten, CommerUatio critica de PlatonU * vi. 18, 2 ff. ; reproduced almost 

qtuB feruntur ^pistolc^ Utrecht, 1804, verbatim in Suidas, s.v. 'Awa^inirris. 
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that Anaximenes was the author of a number of historical works, and 
that he was the inventor of extemporaneous speeches, whatever that 
may mean. The statue in question had been erected to him by his 
grateful fellow-citizens, because he had on one occasion saved the 
town of Lampsacus from destruction at the hands of the enraged 
Alexander, by a very clever ruse which he practised upon the great 
Macedonian. After relating the story, Pausanias continues as fol- 
lows: This same Anaximenes once played an ingenious but very 
scurvy trick upon his enemy, the historian Theopompus. Being 
himself a sophist, and skilled in imitating the style of the sophists, 
he wrote a book,^ in which he slandered Athens, Sparta, and Thebes; 
and then counterfeiting to perfection the diction of the historian, he 
sent the work to these cities under the latter's name, in consequence 
of which all Hellas was intensely exasperated at Theopompus. 

The very existence of this passage is, of course, a clear proof that 
the apocryphal character of the pamphlet was not unknown to the 
ancients. Nevertheless it was generally accepted as genuine, for 
Lucian,' Josephus, and Aristides * all quote it as a work of Theo- 
pompus; and it seems to have suggested to the learned Yarro his 
Menippean Satire (?), entitled TpiKoprjvo^* which probably dealt with 
the first triumvirate. 

If we again inquire into the causes that can have made so bold a 
forgery so successful, two reasons will suggest themselves. In the 
first place, the genuine writings of Theopompus, according to the 
unanimous verdict of antiquity, were distinguished by scurrilous 
invective and vituperation, even Dionysius, who is rather partial to 
him, being reluctantly forced to admit the acidulous character of 
his writings.^ So far, then, the calumnious attack need not have 
excited suspicion ; and if we recall that Anaximenes reproduced the 
style of Theopompus with singular fidelity, the general belief in the 
genuineness of the book will cease to be surprising. The really 
surprising circumstance about it, at least to a modem mind, would 
seem to be the fact that the style of an ancient author possessed so 
elastic, and, as it were, so tangible an individuality as to render 



1 The title was either TpiKdpavot 
(Luc. PseudoL 29) or TpiroXiTiKht 
(Job. c. Ap. i. 24). 

' L,c, tIs ovt<os 4w \6yois fuya\&ro\' 
fios . . . t6w ik Qtbxofixov hrl rf Tpi- 
Kapdpip Kplvorra <fHivai TpiyXibx^^*- X^y 
Ka0TipriKi¥ai airrhw rdf wpo^oivat r6Xcit. 

' Encom, Bom,^ p. 211. 



* Cf. Appian, B. C. ii. 9, and Var- 
ronis Sat, Men., p. 232 (Rlese). 

*Cf. Polyb. viii. 12; Dionys. Ep. 
ad Pomp, 6. 8 ; Nepos, Ale, 11 ; los. 
c. Ap, 1. 24 ; Plut. Lys. 30 ; de Herod, 
malign. 8^ ; Athen. vi. 254 B ; Lucian, 
de hist, conscrib, 69 ; Clem. Alex. 
ZTpta/A, i. 116 ; Soidas, 8,v,'E<popos. 
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exact reproduction possible. But^ as has been well said/ ''we 
modems do not regard prose composition as an end in itself, but 
merely as a convenient vehicle for conveying our ideas, and we are 
but too apt to judge a writer solely by the worth of wluU he has to 
say than by the way in which he says it." To the ancient author, 
however, form and substance stand on a basis of absolute equality ; 
his style and his thoughts are reciprocally co-ordinated. And as a 
result, all the great prose masterpieces of Greek literature, notwith- 
standing the impression of spontaneity which they convey, are 
found on closer inspection to have been rhetorically polished with 
an incredible care. Thus, Demosthenes, to cite the most familiar 
instances, scrupulously avoids the concurrence of three short sylla- 
bles, while Isocrates did not tolerate the clashing of two vowels, 
except in a few well-defined instances. ''The ancients read with 
their ears, as well as with their eyes"; and hence we are not 
surprised to see Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian,' and others recom- 
mending certain metrical feet and rhythmical cadences as par- 
ticularly effective and praiseworthy in prose composition; while 
the story told by Cicero,* that the orator Carbo on one occasion 
excited his hearers to a wild pitch of enthusiasm, simply by 
ending a period with the sonorous word ' comprobavit,' bears elo- 
quent testimony to the keen appreciation for the rhetorical niceties 
of diction on the part of an ancient audience. In a word, then, 
the great classical prose -writer is an artist, precisely as a sculptor, 
or an architect, or a musical composer is an artist. Thus it is 
that the various species of literary composition in the classical 
tongues are made to conform to distinct, well-recognized types or 
genera dicendi, peculiarly adapted to the thoughts which they are 
designed to embody, and the numerous systems of rhetoric which to 
modem notions so often seem but the result of an over-ingenious 
subtlety of analysis, appear to be directly called forth by the un- 
rivalled flexibility of structure of the Greek language and the 
rhetorical exigencies of literary prose. It is in this way, then, that 
I should explain the possibility of exact stylistic reproduction ^ on 
the part of Anaximenes, no less than the necessity of attempting 
it, if the literary forgery was to pass itself off successfully as an 
original work of the author to whom it was ascribed. 

1 Jevons, Hist, of Oreek Lit., p. 894. * The architectural elaboration, more- 

* Cf. Arist. Bhet. iii. 8 ; Cic. Orat. over, of the prose of Isocrates, whose 
67. 01 ; Quint, ix. 4. 61, 87. piq>%l Theopompus was, rendered his 

* Cic. Orat. 53. 214. diction particularly open to imitation. 
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But while the works hitherto discussed were supposititious,^ it 
would be a serious mistake to imagine that all literary productions 
found sailing under false colours were similarly the result of fraud. 

This is notably not the case with that large class of poems which 
goes by the name of the Epic Cyde, many of which were ascribed 
to Homer, an opinion quite imiversally held, always excepting a 
&mous passage in Herodotus,^ down to the time of Zenodotus, who 
seems to have been the first to restrict the authorship of Homer to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Thus Pindar, in a fragment preserved 
by^lian,' quotes the Cypria as Homeric; and if it be true that 
^schylus pronounced his tragedies to be but so many crumbs from 
the rich-laden banquet of Homer,^ a glance at the titles of the 
seventy-three plays known to us will suf&ce to prove that he too 
regarded Homer as the author of more epics than the Iliad and 
Odyssey.^ And the historian Thucydides, as well as the poet 
Aristophanes, accepted the so-called Homeric Hymns as perfectly 
genuine.* Homer (and the same applies to the didactic and genea- 
logical epic of Hesiod ^) had in fact come to ;be looked upon as the 
unapproachable master of epic song, and thus graduaUy drew unto 
himself, like some irresistible magnet, many other epic productions, — 
a process greatly facilitated by the circumstance that most of these 
earlier epics, perhaps all, were d8€(nrora. 

In like manner, the corptis Hippocrateum was considerably in- 
creased at an early date by the accession of spurious medical 
treatises.* 



1 The followhig are some of the 
terms applied to spurious writings: 
po$€6€iw (cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 389), 
p60a, &s p66ovs vapaypd4>€iWf dmXiytiPj 
tl yr^iowj oiK tJwai with gen., rd elt 
— dpci^p6/iMva, 6 rd els — dva4>€p6fiewa 
volria'aSf ^evSOs hriypd<^iw, ^rndtvl' 
ypa^a (^l^evderixdpfJiMta), 

2 ii. 117. 

« F. IT. ix. 96 = Find, fragm. 189. 

«Athen. viii. 347 E re/Mix^ "tQ^ 
'Ofi^fiov fuyd\(aw dtlrpww. 

^ Only a few are directly taken 
from these, viz. ^p&yn rj "Etcropot T^pa, 
UriyeX&wrif M^/irtav, KipK^ carvpucfi, 

• Thucyd.iii.104; Ari8tBfrd«,v.676. 

^ Cf. Quint, i. 1. 16 in qua sententia 
Hesiodum esse plurimi tradunt qui 
ante grammaticum AristopfMnem fue- 
runt nam is primus ^o^icat, in quo 



libra scriptum hoc invenitur, negavU 
esse huius poetae and cf., e.g., Tvwai" 
kQw icar(iXo7os, *Ho(ai, MrydXa dpya^ 
McXa/UTodfo, Gi7<r/ctf9 els "AiSov Kardpnais, 
Ki/ivKos ydftos, *Ewi0a\dfjuow els UriXia 
Kal 04TiWf 'AiTTpopofwcd and others. 

' Many of these antedate Aristotle, 
who, though he never quotes Hippocra- 
teSfConsulted the great physician's writ- 
ings repeatedly, citations from works 
which modem critics consider genuine 
being, however, significantly rare. See 
the admirable article of H. Dials, Ueber 
die Excerpte von Menon^s latrika {Her- 
mes, xxriii., pp. 407-436, esp. 429 fC), 
where some reasons for the erroneous 
adscription of current medical works 
to Hippocrates are also pointed out. 
Actual forgeries in Hippocrates* name 
probably belong to the Ptolemaic enL 
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Anonymity constitutes, in fact, a perpetual source of confusion 
and error. For innumerable prose treatises and poems, of unknown 
authorship, if they bore but some resemblance in style or subject- 
matter to the writings of an illustrious author, easily found their 
way into a collection of his works, and were subsequently handed 
down as his own productions. It is to this circumstance that we 
owe the preservation of some valuable works, which would other- 
wise have perished. 

Thus the fifth Olympic ode of Pindar was, according to the 
ancient scholiast, not composed by the great Boeotian, but as it cele- 
brated not only the same individual, Psaumis, as did the genuine 
fourth Olympic, but was also written somewhat in Pindar's manner, 
it was added to the Pindaric collection. 

Among the works of Xeruyphon there has been preserved a very 
able and instructive treatise on the Athenian commonwealth, which 
possesses the additional distinction of being at once the earliest speci- 
men of Attic prose that has survived, as well as the earliest example 
of a political pamphlet. The evidence against the reputed author- 
ship of Xenophon is quite overwhelming; but as the historian had 
written a treatise on the Lacedaemonian state, this little anonymous 
essay became incorporated in his works as a most suitable pendant. 

The play Rhesus, attributed to Euripides, possibly furnishes an- 
other, final instance — for the list might be indefinitely extended — 
of a ^cvSoriypa^ov due to anonymity. The extant play can never 
have emanated from the pen of Euripides, as has been generally ad- 
mitted since the time of G. Hermann.^ But that the great drama- 
tist did write a play of that name is clear from the viro^c(rt$. Alex- 
ander JEtolus, who, according to Tzetzes, Proleg. to Arist. Plutus, 
catalogued the Greek tragedies for the Alexandrian Library, finding, 
as we may conjecture, only this play extant, placed it in the Euripi- 
dean corpus, identifying it with the original Rhesus recorded in 
Aristotle's AtSao-xaXiat. But Gallimachus, in his IltVaKCf, or perhaps 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the ultimate source of our extant 
virotfcWf, denied its authenticity, chiefiy on the ground of its 
'Sophoclean character'; while Crates, contradicting as usual the 
opinion of Alexandrian scholars, inclined to the demonstrably erro- 
neous belief that it was one of the poef s earliest efforts.^ 

^ Opusc. ill. 262 ff. See now John and of the satyric play Sisyphus to 

C. Bolfe m Harvard Studies, iv. Critias, though usually counted among 

(1808), p. 07. the plays of Euripides, the attribution 

3 The adscription of the Pirtthous of a poem to both Ibycos and Stesi- 
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Another and equally fruitful source of perplexity is found in the 
existence of so many writers of the same name. Thus some twenty 
authors of the name of Dionysius and of Ftolemseus are known to 
us, not to mention numerous Heraclides, Apollodori, Apollonii, 
Alexandria Demetrii, Diodori, etc., etc. To bring some light into 
existing chaos, one Demetrius Magnes, a contemporary of Cicero, 

wrote a book entitled TLtpi rSw awwvvfiMV mirjfriav re xol <rvyypa^€o>v. 

It is quoted frequently by later writers, such as Plutarch and 
Athenseus, and especially by Diogenes Laertius, who made most 
abundant use of this work, though possibly only at second hand. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has preserved to us almost verbatim the 
chapter on Dinarchus, which, though it gives us only a tolerably 
fair conception of his method, makes us keenly feel the irreparable 
loss we have suffered. 

Of the innumerable instances in which hcymonymUy was directly 
responsible for erroneous adscriptions, the following may suf&ce by 
way of illustration. A number of works are in our sources attrib- 
uted to Heraclides Ponticus, though probably composed by Hera- 
elides Lembos. In the same way the valuable treatise '^ On Inter- 
pretation" was ascribed to Demetrius Phalereus, whereas it was 
written by a much later and less illustrious namesake. Some of 
the apocryphal speeches of Isocrates were the work of his pupil 
Isocrates of ApoUonia ; ^ and we learn that Caecilius himself was 
disposed to attribute the so-called Delian oration, which had come 
down under the name ^schines to a contemporary, but less illus- 
trious, namesake.' 

Pseudonymity is practically unknown in the literary history of 
Greece, but this need not surprise us in a people who, in Horace's 
phrase, were ^'praeter laudem nullius avari," and whose authors, as 
Cicero facetiously puts it, never failed to attach their names to 
their own works, even when writing " de gloria contemnenda." • 

The only genuine instance of a pseudonym which I am able to 
adduce is Themistogenea of Syracuse,* whom Xenophon mentions as 
the author of his own Anabasis, and he appears as such in Suidas. 

chorus, and many similar confusions, * Cf. Hell. iii. 1, 2 ; Plut. de glor. 

are in my judgment also due to Athen. 1 ; Tzetzes, Chil, vii. 930. See 

anonymity. also the excellent discussion of Xeno- 

^ Zosim. VUa Isoc., p. 258. phon's motives for thus concealing his 

2 Cf. Phot. Cod. 61, 20 a, 9 fl. ; identity, in Felix Dttrrbach's VApolo- 

Susemihl, ii., p. 449, note 8. yie de Xenophon dans VAnabase in Re- 

« Hot. a. p. 824 ; Cic. pro Arch. 11. vue des JStudes grecques, No. 23 (1893), 

26, Tusc. Diap. i. 16, 34. pp. 343 fi. 
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The case of the poet Anstophaiies is perhaps not qtdte analogous. 
For, although his three earliest plays were brought upon the stage 
in the name of Fhilonides ^ and of Callistratus,' while two of his 
latest were presented, so to speak, by the old poet as a gift to his 
son Ararus,' to insure his &yourable reception by the public, the 
name of the real author was unquestionably an open secret, even if 
we admit that Aristophanes' name did not appear in the IHcUisccUia, 
for otherwise a &mous passage in the Clouds would have been 
unintelligible to his hearers.^ 

If any reliance could be placed upon a curious passage in Quin- 
tilian,'' concerning certain orations of Menander which went by the 
name of Charisius, we might possibly recognize in this still another 
example of a pseudonym. Unfortunately, however, the statement 
itself seems questionable, to say the least 

There remains one other dass of undoubtedly apocryphal writings 
whose existence can neither be accounted for on the assumption of 
a literary forgery, nor justly attributed to any of the causes so far 
dealt with. I refer to the large number of ^cvSor/y^Mi^ in the 
collections of the great Attic orators. 

Thus, there were extant in the time of Dionysius of Halicamassus 
and Caecilius, 60 orations of Antiphon, of which Caecilius rejected 25 ; 
of 425 of Lysias, only 233 were accepted as genuine ; of 64 speeches 
of IssBus, 14 were pronounced spurious; among the 60 speeches of 
Isocrates, Csecilius regarded 28, Dionysius, 25, as apocryphaL Of 
77 of Hyperides, 52 were accepted as from his pen. Of the 71 
orations of Demosthenes known to us, CaBcilius admitted 65 as 
authentic. We stiU possess 60 speeches, but many of an extremely 
doubtful character are among them.* Besides these, we also have 
66 proQsmia to public orations, which are unquestionably supposi- 
titious. 

Kow it cannot, of course, be denied that a goodly number of these 
speeches were designedly &thered upon these orators.' But the 
vast majority undoubtedly owe their existence to another cause. 

^ AcuraX^f (427 b.o.)* * See the list in A. Sch&fer, Demoi- 

* Babylonians (426) and Achat- ihsnes u. seine ZeU, Vol. ill 2, 316 ; 
nians (426). Fr. Blass, Orieeh, Beredsamkeit, Vol. 

* AiolosUcon and Kokalos, lit 

* Clouds^ Y88. 628-536. ^ A few indisputable instances of 
^ X. 1. 70 Nee nihU profecto vide- such literary forgeries still extant must 

runt, qui orationes quae Charisi no- again snfBce : Andocides, Kard ' AXxi- 
mini addicufUwr a Menandro scriptas fitddw ; Demosthenes* 'Eirtrd^iof (see 
putant. the works dted in preyious note). Of 
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The Post-Aristotelian epoch witnessed the development all over 
the Greek-speaking world of schools of rhetoric whose purpose it 
was to give to students an oratorical education. With a view to 
the attainment of this end, their pupils were called upon to compose 
fictitious speeches based upon the models left by the great Attic 
orators, the subjects being usually propounded in some such form 
as the following : " Given a certain case, how would Antiphon, or 
Lysias, or Isocrates have treated it ? Given such and such circum- 
stances, how would Hyperides, or ^schines, or Demosthenes have 
spoken ? " As a result, an immense number of such /AcXcrcu, as they 
are styled in Greek, or suasorUxe, by the Romans, were produced, 
which in many instances, if skilfully composed, might easily have 
passed as the genuine compositions of the authors upon whom they 
were confessedly modelled, although they were, of course, not origi- 
nally written with any such fraudulent design. Indeed, one cannot 
well conceive of any motive for counterfeiting, e.g., numerous ora- 
tions of Lysias, seeing that more than 200 genuine speeches had 
been preserved. How, then, are we to account for the 192 spurious 
orations found by Dionysius and Csdcilius in the collection of 
Lysias' works ? This perplexing problem is most plausibly solved 
by the assumption that the booksellers of antiquity were largely 
responsible for the phenomenon in question. 

These men seem not to have enjoyed a very high reputation for 
honesty. At all events, Aristotle,^ among others, informs us that 
the PipXuyiniXai of Athens industriously circulated a number of 
&«cayticoc Xoyoi of Isocrates which were unquestionably spurious ; for 
we have it on the unimpeachable testimony of Aphareus, the orator's 
stepson, that Isocrates had confined himself to the <rv/A)3bvXcvriicaif 
and iiriZuKTiKw ytvoi. It may, therefore, be supposed that some 
unscrupulous Athenian bookseller collected as many sx>eeches of 
Isocrates and Lysias, e.g., as he could secure ; and as his editions 
would thus be far more complete than any others then in the 
market, he would be enabled to sell them at good prices to some of 
the many wealthy bibliomaniacs who, according to Theophrastus, 
resided in Athens in his day. 

Demades nothing was extant in Cic- oome down in fragments, most there- 

ero's time (cf . Brut. 0. 86 cuiu8 nulla fore be a late forgery, probably of the 

extant scripta, and also Qoint. xii. 10, third century a.d. Of the sporioos 

49). The fourteen orations enumer- speeches of Pericles and Alcibiades 

ated in the cod. Laurent. Ivi. 1, of mention has already been made, 
which one ivip rift dwdcicacr^at has ^ Apud Dionys. de Isoc. 8. 
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Some of the numerous rhetorical treatises known to the ancients 
and partly preserved to us, such as the rcxvi; of Isocrates, and the 
/Si/ropim; irpos 'AAcfavSpov, to mention only these, may possibly have 
been designedly attributed to illustrious names, but in these in- 
stances also, it is at least equaUy likely that the writers themselves 
were not guilty of any fraud, but that error or design on the part 
of others is responsible for the deceptive label which was attached 
to them. 

The foregoing discussion is, of course, &r from being exhaustive, 
and many other examples of literary fraud, perpetrated within the 
period to which I confined myself have been designedly omitted, 
partly because they seemed of no intrinsic interest, partly because 
they could not be dismissed in a few words. But, sensible as I am 
of the many shortcomings to be found in these pages, their object 
will have been attained, if I have succeeded in drawing attention to 
an interesting phase of literary history, the existence of which is 
apt to be overlooked amid the splendid originality and spontaneous 
development so typical of Hellenic genius. 

Alfbsd Gudeman. 

Ukivxbsitt of Pknnstlvania, 
Fbiladslphia, Pa. 



Henotheism in the Big-Yeda. 

Hekotheism, or Kathenotheism, is a word invented several years 
ago by F. Max Miiller to describe a phase of Yedic religion. Admit- 
ting that even in the Yedio age polytheism was the prevailing 
belief, Mtiller endeavoured to establish for the earlier of the two 
periods into which he divides the " age of the Rig-Veda," the exist- 
ence of a new religion, one that, while it was neither polytheism 
nor monotheism, should yet contain elements characteristic of both. 
Since Miiller holds to an original monotheism in India, — anterior 
to the recorded theology of the Rig-Veda, — henotheism to him is a 
forward step in the religious progress of the Hindu mind. He 
thinks that the Vedic people, having passed from a belief in one god 
to a belief in many, with a constant inclination to '' relapse '^ into 
the purer belief, kept the spirit of monotheism under the form of 
polytheism.^ 

A strange development I That a people should keep the spirit of 
polytheism under the form of monotheism is natural enough, and 
historical examples are not lacking ; but that the religious evolution 
should ever have been in the opposite direction is wellnigh incredi- 
ble. Moreover, the assumption of an aboriginal monotheism in 
India is entirely unsupported by facts. Kot only from the first 
records of Hindu thought, but from the aid furnished by a study of 
comparative religions in the Aryan &unily, we can confidently predi- 
cate polytheism and not monotheism as the religious belief that 
must have obtained among the Hindus both before and after their 
entrance into the Punjab. If, therefore, henotheism, as a phase of 
religion, were a fact that could be established, we should still be 
obliged to regard it not as a step from monotheism to polytheism, 
but as the first beginnings of a gtui^monotheism. 

What, however, is henotheism, and by what signs is it distinguish- 
able from polytheism ? According to Miiller's definition, polytheism 
is *' a worddp of many deities . . . under the control of one supreme 

1 Ancient Sanskrit Literaturtj p. 660 ; Chips, i. p. 2S, 
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god," while henotheism is a worship of '' single gods/' where each 
deity is represented ''as independent of all the rest, as the only 
deity present in the mind of the worshipper at the time of his wor- 
ship and prayer." ^ 

In Whitney's critique of this theory (see last note) weight is 
laid chiefly upon two factors in it, and the objections are made iirst 
that '' no religion brings its gods into more frequent and yaried jux- 
taposition and combination," and secondly that, in regard to the 
ascription of attributes which might seem to belong to a sole god, 
such praise is only ''natural exaggeration, committed in the fervour 
of devotion," As Whitney cites no passages from the Rig-Veda 
and goes no further into the matter, the object of the present paper 
is first to inquire into the reality of the phenomena of henotheism, 
and then to seek for the cause of the phenomena if they shall be 
found to exist. In regard to the phenomena : ISTeither Mdller nor 
Whitney appears to be quite right or wrong in what they say on 
this subject. Whitney is certainly right in asserting that the Vedic 
deities are not represented " as independent of all the rest," and he 
might have called attention to the fact that not only in juxtaposi- 
tion and combination, but even in absolute dependence several of 
the deities, and those of the mightiest, are emphatically said to be 
submissive to the decrees of other gods, who are consistently repre- 
sented as their law-givers. And Whitney is right again in ascribing 
to Oriental exaggeration, rather than to sober theology, much of the 
laudation that seems to Muller to indicate " henotheism." On the 
other hand, although it may be questioned whether the difference is 
8uf&cient to make requisite a new term in theology, Mfiller is un- 
questionably right in saying that there is a distinction between the 
polytheism of Hellas and such polytheism of the Big-Veda as he 
calls henotheism. This distinction is only to a certain extent defin- 
able. The most striking and distinct mark is the fact that in India 
even the pair of law-giving gods, upon whom the mightiest gods are 
said to be dependent, do not occupy a position uniformly Jovian. 
There is no constant head to the Hindu pantheon. But there is an 
indefinable difference, besides, or rather one that is not to be defined 
with a word, although it is even more remarkable than the preced- 
ing. It is the difference that is to be marked in the eulogies ; not 

1 Max Mtiller, Science qf Religion^ dent Sanskrit Literature, pp. 626, 532 
second lecture, p. 62 ; and Origin and eq. Critiqae of this theory by Whitney, 
Growth of Religion, sixth lecture ; An- Proceed. Am. Or. Soc,, Oct, 1881. 
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only in the style of laudations, which as compared with that of 
Greece may be accounted for as a matter of taste rather than of 
creed, but also in the implied basis of those laudations, in the theo- 
logical conception of the men that uttered them. And herein, in 
admitting that the laudatory expressions represent a theological 
difference, the present writer is rather inclined to agree with Miiller ; 
yet neither for the reasons which he himself has urged, nor for dis- 
content with the obvious objections advanced by Whitney. The 
laudatory remarks in the hymns are in great measure to be explained 
by exaggeration, but this will not answer for all of them. On the 
other hand, the absence of a constant regal head, on which Mdller 
lays so much stress, is rather a climatic than a theological matter ; 
and suggests at the same time another obvious point of difference 
between Greece and India, on which, oddly enough, neither Miiller 
nor Whitney appears to have touched. The Hindu gods, like the 
Greek, were anthropomorphic, but they differ much from the Greek 
gods in perpetually vaiying between their anthropomorphic and 
natural forms. In general, it may be said that the anthropomor- 
phism of the Hindu deities is far more unstable than that of the 
Greek. The Yedic religion as a whole stands much nearer to pure 
nature worship. We may add to this, or regard as causative of this, 
the tremendous natural phenomena, as spiritual powers of which the 
Hindu gods were representative, phenomena unknown in like degree 
or duration in Greece. When the hot season began and the land 
withered, when day after day and week after week only one god 
was apparent, when on earth as in heaven there seemed to be only 
one terrible Power, at such a time head and chief of divinities was 
the Sun-god. What wonder that all praise and blame were ascribed 
to him then, that then all other deities faded from the mind ? But 
when the monsoon broke loose, when not, as in the Occident, flash 
after flash, but sheet after sheet of flame, filled air and sky, until 
from horizon to zenith all appeared to be one ocean of lightning ; 
when for days the " black clouds bellowed like bulls," and the roar 
of thunder was unintermitted, — then Indra, the Storm-god, seemed 
indeed to be the lord of all beings, '' the sole (god) who had made 
heaven and earth." 

In how far such inspiration of fear or admiration causes in the 
excitement of devotion the expression of a belief that would have 
been repudiated in a strictly theological discussion, we can scarcely 
say, but we may rightly set against it, as does Whitney, the per- 
petual invocation of gods in pairs, triads, and pluralities ; the native 
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pwooeottaB to flatteij; and soeh companion pieees from cbssie 
Qntk2M — 



Mid of the usual eUef ; but again, of a Power no kaa a natmal 
ioiee than is India: — 

u 



—Soph. (Bi. T. 004; Soe: B^foL IMI. 

whare, in almost the same words, to Aphrodite is asciibed the 
power ordinarily accredited to Zens, and ^henotheism" appeazs in 
the midst of an nndoabted polytheism. 

But of India, no more than of Greece, can it be asserted without 
modification that here in the mind of the worshipper there was 
^ only one deity present The poet cries indeed, '^ O Indra, there 
is no one greater or better than thou," bat he adds, ^^all the gods 
together conquer thee not" (IL V. iv. 30. 1, 3). We naturally 
expect in any religion that when a poet undertakes to laud a god he 
will confine himself for the most part to extolling that god alone, 
and we should be more surprised to hear him glorifying the rivals 
of his chosen god than to discover that he limits his laudation to its 
proper object. We must find, then, some very striking example of 
particularization and limitation before we account it indicative of a 
novel theology. Indeed, from the premises of henotheism, we have 
a right to expect that we shall find not only universal and particular 
sovereignty, but unique divinity ascribed to some deity ; and that, 
if henotheism means a religion where the deity lauded at any one 
time is represented '^ as the only deity present in the mind," there 
will be some objective proof of it A verbal critique, to begin with, 
may thus be instituted. The question arises, whether there are pas- 
sages among the many in which the expression <' sole god " is used 
that imply a belief in a sole divinity ? The writer has collected all 
the specimens that have any bearing on tlus point, and will sum 
them up briefly, as is made necessary by the limitations of this 
paper. 

We find often, in regard to the gods, such statements as that in 
B. V. i. 32. 12, devd ikaa {djayo g&s), which we have of course to 
translate not " Thou, the only god," etc., but " Thou wast the only 
god that didst conquer the cattle " ; which, from the Hindu point of 
view, is not even extravagant laudation, but a simple statement of 
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the fact, cleax enough to any observer, that Indra alone brought the 
rain. The statements, ''Thou alone didst slay the demon" and 
" Thou wast the only god that didst watch over the waters," with 
other phrases of like form, have then no especial significance. 
Nearer to the henotheistic idea comes the expression, "Thou, Indra, 
art the only king of all beings," which, however, is scarcely more 
than "the only hero," t.e. not the sole god, but the chief power 
before the worshipper^s mind and eyes. " Indra alone has wealth," 
it is said. " He alone helps " ; " he alone is irresistible." But is 
this unpolytheistic ? Is this a new religion ? * 

Neither Indra nor Agni belongs, like Dyaus (Zeus) and Varuna 
(Ouranos), to the most primitive gods. It is, therefore, of especial 
interest to see that verbally the nearest approach to henotheism — 
the more primitiv^e religion of the Rig-Veda, according to Mtiller — 
is not found in the case of the earliest, but of the later, gods. For 
Agni, in distinction from Sflrya, the Sun-god, is comparatively a late 
god, being the sacrificial fire. Indra is said, indeed, to be " alone 
worshipped," but it would be rendering the Vedic tone falsely were 
we to translate B. F. vi. 34. 2; 22. 1, with "He is the one god wor- 
shipped." Indra is here chief, not single, as in ib. viL 23. 5: 
iko devatrd ddyase hi mdrtdny "Thou alone pitiest mortals amongst 
the goda^^ (compare L 131. 2 and x. 27. 16). Indra is unique. 
That is the only meaning in such phrases (compare L 176. 2 = vL 
22. 1, yd^kasj " who is unique among living things "). Indra, laud- 
ing himself, says that he is the sole god, but this is the self-praise 
that the Hindu expects of his warrior-god; and, if it be regarded as 
illustrative of henotheism, we must notice that in the same breath 
Indra declares not only that another god, the fashioner or artisan- 
god, made his bolt for him, but also that, although he is " sole lord 
over this one" (universe), nevertheless he, "a god, injures not the 
law of the gods " (B. V. x. 48. 7, 3, 11 ; with " this one " as universe 
compare ib. 129. 2, 3). Another fine bit of henotheism has been 
cited above: "Thou, Indra, alone hast made all things in their 
order," but we find the immediate correction in the neighbouring 
statement that all his strength was given him by another god (i. 52. 

1 Compare for these quotations and 2 ; ill. 46. 2 ; vi. 17. 8 ; 18. 3 ; 86. 4 ; 

parallel passages: B. V. i. 38. 4; x. 46. 16; Ul. 61. 4; viii. 18.9 ; 16.3,11 ; 

104. 9 ; viii. 87. 4 ; iv. 80. 6 ; iii. 80. 16. 8 ; 37. 8 ; x. 108. 1 ; vi. 46. 20 ; iv. 

4,11; V. 80.4; viii. 17. 16; x. 48. 7; 82.7 ; vL 30. 1 ; vU.26.4; viii. 2. 4, 81; 

i. 166. 3, 10; x. 138. 6 ; vii. 19. 1 ; viii. 6. 41 ; i. 7. 9 ; 84. 7 ; viiL 14. 1 ; 100 

24. 19 ; 62 (61). 2 ; iv. 17. 6, 9 ; vi. 18. (89). 6 ; i. 100. 7. 
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7, 12-14). As Aloestds is /lova ywauclav to her husband (vs. 460), as 
fioyoi Ouav and /Aoyomiros in Gieece, so in India^ without infringement 
of a polytheistic attitude, is 4ka {aika^ oZos) used of a popular divin- 
ity. Henotheism of this sort is to be found on Grecian soil as well 
as in India. In a general comparison, parallel to specimens of Eig- 
Vedic henotheism may be set the Homeric Hymns xxix,, xzx., xiy. ; 
Soph. Antigone, 338; PhOoctetea, 393, etc. 

Turning now to the god who, next to Indra, best illustrates heno- 
theism, Agni is *' the wise one, the greatest of all gods,'' '^ the only 
ruler of wealth," but, as before, if this be henotheism, note the con- 
text, " Agni alone, like Varuna, is lord of wealth." ^ 

So of Savitar, the Sun, mighty as he is, there are superior lords^ 
recognized as such even in the hymn that extols him as one in 
whom alone is all vital energy (L 71. 9; v. 81. 1, 4, 5; in viiL 
25. 16 the sun is the subject). Again, in the case of inferior 
deities, the All-maker and Vishnu (no great god in the Eig-Veda), 
the attribution of oneness is always so limited that it has theologi- 
cally little force ; the devd ikaa (deue unus) is not really thought of 
as a sole god even for a moment; and there is, strictly speaking,, 
from the side of phraseology, none of that transient monotheism 
which, if henotheism means anything theologically, should be found.*^ 

The "lord of beings" is said to be the "only lord and king," yet 
this is no more than " leader-king," for in the same passage he is 
yd deviehv ddhi devd 4ka d^, " who was over gods the one, i.e. chief 
god" (x. 121. 1, 3, 8; ix. 86. 45). To deduce henotheism on the 
strength of this use of " one god " from the Hymns is as if one were 
to deduce henopotamism from the statement: "The Saras vati is 
reckoned the one river," where follows the explanation of the aney 
"in flowing pure from the mountains to the sea" (22. F. vii. 95. 2 ;. 
X. 75. 1). 

Whitney touches briefly on the use of " sole," saying that no god 
is called " sole god." This is, strictly speaking, quite true. " I am 
the sole lord over this universe " and " thou alone hast made every- 
thing," is the nearest approach (till the A. F.) to calling a god " sole 
god," except as modified by (" sole god," i.e. the chief god) " over the 
gods." And the addition to the first clause of "What can two or 
three (Le. gods) do (against me)" is conclusive that no monotheism 

^ On Agni, hi connection with heno- the " only calf/* the one with the Son, 

theism, compare iii. 1. 10 ; 3. 11 ; i. iii. 1. 6 ; i 96. 5 (iiL 56. 6, 11-12) ; Vdl 

68. 2; 148. 4; 146. 8; yiii. 39. 10; x. 10. 2; x. 114. 4. 
6. 1; 91. 3: He is the «'only child," ^R, F. iii 66. 2; x. 81. 8; 82. 2-8. 
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is intended (x. 48. 7). Yet, since the expression devd 4ka8, deua 
unu8, not infrequently occurs, we should perhaps rather say that no 
god is called sole without such modifications as deprive the expres- 
sion of monotheistic force. 

It is time, however, to leave this verbal criticism, and to turn to 
the cause of the phenomena of henotheism. The absence of a per- 
manent chief of the pantheon has been explained above. No explicit 
statement has been found that authorizes us to assume a temporary 
belief in any deity as an only deity. There remains the character 
of the laudations, the apparent fulsomeness of which is partially to 
be explained as a matter of taste. Not wholly. If we examine with 
care the religion of the Kig-Veda, we see that there was from the 
beginning, permeating the whole collection, a popular chrematheism.^ 
In evidence stand certain hymns addressed, not to natural forces, 
but to inanimate and material objects. Prayers are made to the 
mountains ; hymns to the plough and to the press-stones; arms and 
weapons are invoked in song. As portions of this divine material 
world, ethereal objects were also felt to be divine ; and, as the spirit- 
ual power behind material rose into prominence, the moving forces 
and elements, whether visible or not, were regarded as personal 
Powers. Now it is the expressed belief of the Big-Veda not only 
that there is but one spirituality in all the gods, but that everything 
is one. It is impossible to say how far back reaches this philo- 
sophical side of growing pantheism. Certain it is, that forces which 
originally were thought to be distinct, are formally stated in the 
hymns to be identical Powers under different names. Thus we have 
first of all the triad identity of the sun-fire with the lightning-fire, 
and this again with the sacrificial fire. And so Indra, who is the 
spirit behind the lightning, is identified with the sun. This syn- 
cretizing of various divinities is far-reaching and in connection with 
the effort at unifying local cults (so plainly apparent in the first 
X>rose literature, where we find the formal statement that he who is 
called Indra in one place is the same with him who is called Agni in 
another) offers us at once the cause and real meaning of much that 
seems but hyperbolic praise. The powers originally ascribed to one 
god were transferred, when he was identified with another, to that 
other god. The second god grew greater by absorption of divine 

1 From ehrema, thing, especially a to indicate a religion as far removed 

nsefol thing. The author does not in- from fetichism as it is from polytheism, 

tend to introduce a new name. He has It was probably an important factor in 

chosen this term for convenience* sake, the later pantheism. 
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forces originally not characteristic of his own personality. So, as 
the sun is the All-seer and Maker, and as Indra is one with the son, 
Indra himself in viii. 98 (87). 2, is called the All-maker. But this is 
not alL Instead of developing from monotheism, the Hindu religion, 
originating in a Yulgar chrematheism and formal polytheism, from 
the feeling that anything was divine, tended toward pantheism and 
toward a vague belief in one divinity, — a belief never wholly achieved 
even in philosophy, — but finding its final expression in the idea of 
one sole cause of gods, human creatures, and matter. The effect 
of syncretic polytheism was to embellish any god with the attribute 
of many, till the idea of one chief divinity under many names became 
familiar ; '^ great is the one spirituality of the gods " is the constant 
refrain of one hymn (iii. 55; compare x. 55. 4; L 31. 5, &cayu8). 
In VaL 10. 2, it is said : '^ Agni, though various, is but one, and the 
sun is but one '' ; and again it is said: '' They call by many names that 
which is but one" (L 164. 46). Hence it follows that, not knowing 
how far back this syncretic tendency extends, but seeing that the 
trend toward a philosophical interpretation of the gods as one is 
thoroughly Vedic and is supported or begun by a primitive chrema- 
theistic theology, we cannot dogmatically assert either that the 
extraordinary nature of the laudations is a relapse into monotheism, 
or that they are simply the result of Oriental extravagance. The 
extravagance is rather the result of a growing belief in the unity of 
the gods, to each one of whom were respectively ascribed, as to a 
type of the undefined divine, attributes that in a more simple poly- 
theism, like that of the Greeks, were kept apart and distributed 
amongst more individual personalities. As has been said above, it is 
most important to remember that the nearest approach to treating 
any one of the pantheon as a sole god is foimd in the case of the 
popular gods, who are the first to be affected by the syncretizing 
influence. Much has been said in admiration of the hymns to 
Varuna, and he is indeed an early god, and his praises are the most 
exalted in the Big-Veda ; yet it is to be observed that in the very 
oldest part of the Big-Veda, his praise is either sung in conjunction 
with one other god (as for example in vi. 67), or in a lower key, in 
conjunction with other gods (as in ii. 28). But the one hymn 
wherein Varuna appears to be lauded in a manner which invites 
comparison with the praise given by monotheists — here he sits 
aloft upon a golden throne and governs the course of the stars, being 
the lord of heaven and of earth — is not early, but late, as is cer- 
tainly shown by the allusion to the year divided into twelve months 
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with a thirteenth intercalated month addecL^ And even here, Vamna 
is recognized as the son of the personified abstraction called Aditi, 
who is worshipped as a goddess. The most that can be said of 
Varuna as represented in this late hymn (i. 25), is that he comes 
nearest to being that ^' supreme god" of the Hindu pantheon, whose 
existence as a controlling power is denied by Mfiller. Moreover, 
the Sanskrit scholar does not need to be reminded that there are 
other passages in the Big-Veda where Indra is set in contrast to 
Varuna, and is declared to be his equal if not his superior. 

Polytheism with an accompaniment of half-acknowledged chrema- 
theism passed first into the belief that several divinities were 
ultimately and essentially but one, which may be described as homoio- 
theism. The poets of the Eig-Veda were imquestionably esoter- 
ically unitarians to a much greater extent and in an earlier period 
than has generally been acknowledged. We shall, indeed, not be far 
wrong perhaps, if we consider every hymn of the Rig-Veda to have 
been composed under the influence of that unification of deities and 
tendency to a gucm-monotheism, which eventually results in philo- 
sophical pantheism and in the recognition at the same time of a 
personal first cause. To express the difference between Hellenic 
polytheism and the polytheism of the Big- Veda, the latter should 
be called, if by any new term, rather by a name like pantheistic 
polytheism than by the somewhat misleading word henotheism. 
For what is novel in it is that it represents the fading of pure poly- 
theism and the engrafting, upon a polytheistic stock, of a specula- 
tive homoousian tendency soon to bud out as philosophic pantheism. 
Every Vedic poet is more or less a Xenophanes. There is then a dif- 
ference between the religions of Greece and India, but it is a differ- 
ence to be seen neither in the absence of a parallel to Zeus, nor in 
the ascription of unique divinity to any one god on occasion. The 
latter distinction does not exist ; the former is a superficial accident 
due to climatic conditions. The real difference lies in the universal 
amalgamation of polytheism with the new pantheism, the latter being 
half felt and vaguely (if not timidly) expressed. The Big-Veda is 
not naive. It is theosophic throughout. Yet the terms of a worn- 
out belief are kept in its profoundest speculation, and they still 
obtain, even when pantheism is no longer a suggestion, but a creed. 

Edwabd Washburn Hopkiks. 

Bbtn Mawb, January, 1891. 

1 See the writer's paper on Holy Numbers in the Biff-Veda, where is discussed 
the Indo-Semitic duodecimal system. 



On Plato and the Attic Comedy. 

The great fifth oentary before our era, as it entered in, had raised 
Athens to the very summit of its glory ; but, as the century waned, 
it brought that fair city down to the lowest valleys of dejection. 
The earlier splendour of its Persian victories, its leagues, its islands, 
and its revenues were gone. The Spartans, so long invincible on 
land, had now destroyed the Athenian supremacy even by sea. But 
still, the evils of the fraternal strife between these cities did not 
stay their hand. Civil war had destroyed the national unity of 
Greece. Its corroding influence had been at work at the roots of 
local government, and seemed to threaten even the family itself. 

When it was seen that the Peloponnesian war was to result un- 
favourably for Athens, the numerous professional thinkers in that 
town set themselves to find a remedy for their troubles. Feeling 
that theirs was a fin de aiMe period, they naturally wished to devise 
some plan that would win acceptance at the birth of the new era. 
^schylus was antecedent to this new current of thought, and Sopho- 
cles seemed disinclined to use new means for the regeneration of his 
townsmen; but not so Euripides. Aristophanes was considerably 
affected by the new tendency, as his branch of literature lay closer 
to the heart of the people. Even in the far less sensitive art of 
sculpture, Cephisodotus shows the new lines of movement. Aris- 
tophanes, in fact, lived in both periods and represented each side. 
The Clovds show him opposing the tendencies of change. In them he 
urges a return to the past by putting off the sophistry and foppish 
manners which the philosophers seemed to be teaching young Athe- 
nians to wear. Conservatism was, indeed, to win some signal tri- 
umphs before the free thought and scientific spirit of the fourth 
century could enter. Anaxagoras was exiled, and later the death 
penalty was inflicted upon Socrates, as though to warn others from 
too radical methods of inquiry. When the coryplueus of the philos- 
ophers had thus entered into martyrdom, his followers were scat- 
tered and went on their several travels. Aristippus and Euclides 
founded their schools away from Athens, and did not return. 

84 
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Plato^ on coming back^ showed himself more consenrative and 
oonstructive than bis master; and thus drew closer to the earlier 
aims of Aristophanes. Both wished for the military discipline and 
warlike spirit of their ancestry^ guided by an intelligence that could 
handle with enlightenment the questions of the fifth century. Is it 
not LycurguSy rather than Plato, who recommends in the dialogue 
of the Republic a life-service in arms for the guardians of the state ? 
Certainly the discipline there was to be quite as strict as the Spar- 
tan. In the Law8 Plato becomes still more a laconizer. He even 
ferries Socrates over to that Dorian of Dorian islands, Crete. Xen- 
ophon also went over to the enemy and served Sparta's ally, Persia; 
he even saw in that land and in its hero king, Cyrus, the vision of his 
perfect state and statesman. Plato, on the other hand, found much to 
admire in Egypt ; and so these traitorous philosophers discovered in 
the strangest lands customs to prefer to those of their mother city. 

The disastrous wars of the end of the fifth century seem to have 
awakened another subject, — the woman-question. Possibly never 
asleep, it now seems to have attained a new strength by this trend 
of the philosophic mind towards Sparta. In Doric countries the 
women seem to have had more rights accorded them than at Athens; 
or, as is more probable, they asserted them with greater success than 
did their Athenian sisters. A woman voiced the oracles of the 
Dorian god. Diotima, a native of Arcadia, is claimed by the Platonic 
Socrates as his instructor in all that related to the grandest motives 
of the human soul. It was but a natural consequence, in countries 
where the men were so often away at war, that the women should 
come to share a wider responsibility. It has been, for instance, 
repeatedly noticed that during the Homeric age the women seemed 
more capable than they were in the organized and settled classic 
period. Yet there were exceptions, even in this time, whenever 
war disturbed the balance of order. The opportunity which such a 
disastrous expedition as that to Sicily gave them could be easily 
improved by those who stayed at home to perfect themselves in 
statecraft and in self-reliance. 

In Euripides the woman-question seems just emerging from the 
horizon. Aristophanes is much more interested in it, especially in 
his later comedies ; and Plato, at least in the Republic^ discusses it 
yet more seriously than either of the others. Each, however, treated 
it in his own characteristic way. The women had advised and as- 
sisted so well during this time of misfortune, that the thought that 
they might be gathered into assemblies or armed, and so made into 
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statesmen or soldiers, naturally seemed floating in the air. Aristoph- 
anes seized on one phase of it for his Women's Congress or Ecde- 
siaausoe; and Plato wove another part into his Republic, in giving 
there the same duties to the women guardians as to the men. 

The much-discussed relation of these two works to each other is 
therefore probably this : Both are an outcome of the same state of 
restless thinking and love for reconstruction that was then prevalent 
among the Athenians. Each writer has used thoughts that were 
drifting fatherless in the community, and appropriated them in his 
own manner. The Ecdesiazusoe, in agreement with the opinion of 
Zeller, Susemihl, Benn, and others, is not a parody on the Republic. 
Aristophanes, as we see from the Symposium, was on too friendly 
terms with Plato to devote one of his comedies to making fun of 
Plato's ideal city. Yet the EcdesiazuscBy like all his other plays, 
was to make biting fun of something ; of this much let us be easily 
assured. The Republic could hardly have become famous enough 
in so short a time after its appearance for the Athenian public to 
enjoy a parody upon it, without its author being mentioned. No 
more than two years, at the utmost (Teichmiiller, Lit. FeM., L 24), 
intervened between the publication of the Republic and the play of 
Aristophanes. The latter author was, also, considerably older than 
Plato, and would hesitate to win applause by making travesty of 
the work of a younger man. He had honoured his seniors, ^schylus 
and Euripides, by dedicating a comedy to them. The laws of lit- 
erary etiquette must prevent him from thus recognizing his junior. 

So often as the question has been discussed, whether the Ecdesia- 
zusce is a parody on the Republic, so often has authority far prepon- 
derated on the negative side. Naturally, a very tempting thought 
it must always be to Platonic scholars that their master's great work 
was heralded to public notice by the veteran critic, Aristophanes. 
Authors like Bergk, Meineke, and Spengel in their day adopted 
this view. At present Teichm(iller and Ghiappelli can only effect a 
direct connection between the two works by depressing the play to 
390 B.C., the latest of the various dates assigned to it, and, at the 
same time, assuming an extremely early date for the Republic. 

As comedy slowly turned away from discussing politics and went 
over to literary and social criticism, the age of the Middle and New 
Comedy was begun. And now the light crest of its laughter broke 
often on the exoteric truths of Platonism, and dashed against the 
walls of the Academy. One of the younger contemporaries of 
Aristophanes, belonging partly to the Old and partly to the Middle 
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€oiuedy, was Theopompus. He seems to have exhibited as late as 
873 B.C. In the few fragments that remain of his plays we seem to 
discover the first instances of a direct parody of Plato's Bepublic, 

The title of one of these comedies was the Srparia>ri8es or Soldier- 
girls. Apart from any connection with Plato, it can be easily imag- 
ined what interest would be aroused when such a play was called 
and such a chorus marched out into the orchestra. Soldier-girls 
were what Greece had never seen, and just what Plato had invented. 
To a traveller entering the streets of the Platonic city, they would 
be, perhaps, the most noticeable of its external features. Plato 
seems to have feared more than anything else that the ^vAoxiScs of 
his state might be misunderstood. He devoted the fifth book of 
the Bepublic to describing them anew and explaining the yvmticcibv 
ipofjuoLy that seemed so strange to its hearers when it first was told. 
In the Ecdesiazusoe, which deals with civil life, the chorus was one 
to which there was nothing parallel in the B^ublic. For in this 
dialogue the civil assembly, if it was ever contemplated, is certainly 
not described. On the other hand, in the Srpario^riScs we have a 
chorus that might be made directly out of the Republic. 

Soldier-girls, of course, required a leader, an ^TnoTanys or, so to 
speak, a chaperone. They were going to quench their thirst like 
any Spartan soldier — not by sipping, but full and deep. One of 
them says in a line,* preserved by chance from this play : — 

In short, some resolute woman was needed to take charge of them ; 
and, if such a character also could be borrowed from Plato's Repub- 
lic, it would be most suitable. Yet, though he scrutinize it never so 
closely, Theopompus would not be able to find any women charac- 
ters whatsoever in the Republic. He seems, therefore, to have had 
recourse to another device. In default of women, it would appear 
that he contented himself by choosing instead one of the male char- 
acters, Thrasymachus. The name had a mock-heroic soimd, as if it 
were Balderdash. Then he could easily imagine a wife, and, on the 
principle that man and wife are one, give her the same characteristics 
that her husband possessed. In all Plato's writings Thrasymachus 
was the man unique and without peer for ferocity. Characterized 
as the "wild beast," the "lion," the "giant of Chalcedon," Thrasy- 
machus could roar and storm about the rights of power till his 

1 Eock {Frag. Com. AU. Theopomp. denial, and thus efiectoally destroys 
64) explains the line as an indignant any fun there might have larked in it. 
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audience cowered down before him^ and his mighty personality 
ruled them. In brief^ then, by the use of these conjectures we are 
enabled to explain why a Thrasymachus is mentioned in another 
stray fragment of the SrparuoriSes (Kock, fr. 56). The line in ques- 
tion, which is probably addressed to the chorus, reads : — 

The line was preserved by a grammarian quoting it as an instance 
of usage. It gains, however, quite a new interest for us, if it can 
be connected with Plato's fearless sophist. Consequently, if this 
theory be deserving of confidence, it is not the real, the historic 
Thrasymachus of Ghalcedon who is made fun of in this stray verse, 
but the character of Thrasymachus as depicted in Plato's B^ublic. 

Heretofore two other opinions have always prevailed, each of 
them different from this. One theory maintained that this was 
(1) the historic Thrasymachus of Ghalcedon. So thought Meineke 
{Com. Ghroec, iL 813) and Bergk {Com, Att. Rel. 82). On the other 
side it is held that this Thrasymachus is (2) a person not otherwise 
known to us. Such is the view of C. F. Hermann {Gdttingen pro- 
gram, 1848, p. 5), of Teuffel (Pauly's Beal-Encyc,, art. " Thra^mxir 
chu8'^)y and before them of Vater (Jahn's Jahrb,, ix. 172). At the 
present time Kock (i. 748) holds much the same opinion and Blass 
implies it {Att. Bereds., i. 241) in the words : ** Darnach f &llt denn 
die Blutezeit des Thrasymachos in die letzten Decennien des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts ; dass er sp&ter noch gelebt habe, konnen wir wenig- 
stens aus nichts entnehmen." Those scholars who took the second 
view were evidently the more sober and discreet of the two classes. 
They put prominently before themselves the question of dates, 
when they denied the identity of the two men. Our new hypothesis 
rests in this respect on the same basis as that on which the Yater- 
Hermann party stand. Like them it finds its support in considera- 
tions of chronology. In establishing this point its first step is to 
leave aside the indefinite and sometimes contradictory statements of 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius of Halicamassus, that Thrasy- 
machus was the contemporary of such and such a man. There then 
remains but one question to be decided. It is this. Can the orator 
Thrasymachus, who is mentioned in Aristophanes' play, the AcuroX^^ 
(produced in 428 B.C.), be still before the public at the time when 
the 2r/E>aria>riSc$ of Theopompus was acted, some forty or more years 
afterward ? Gould one man, and he an alien, have been prominent 
enough during all those years of stir and change to deserve public 
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notice in comedies produced at periods so far apart? Thrasyma- 
chus is thought by C. E. Hermann, who has studied his career more 
carefully than any one else, to have been bom about 457. His 
arrival in Athens would then fall about 432. He was thus fully a 
generation older than Plato, and so could hardly have advanced as 
a personal rival of the Academy. 

He would, however, be just the right age either for a real discus- 
sion with Socrates, or for Plato to set him forth in an imaginary 
combat with that same philosopher. The comedians of the period 
succeeding Aristophanes, %.e. the contemporaries of Plato, could not 
know of Thrasymachus in his prime except by hearsay. In similar 
manner, to judge by the few instances where they mention him, the 
historic Socrates had been quite forgotten by them. They seem to 
know best the Aristophanic Socrates. The comedians studied the 
men of the past in those pages where they had been best travestied. 
For Socrates, this was naturally the Clouds; for Thrasymachus, the 
Republic. In later centuries even serious prose writers went to such 
sources for their information. Grorgias and Protagoras, and the 
other sophists, received their character from the vivid but one-sided 
descriptions of them left by Plato. Probably Cicero knows Thrasy- 
machus best, just as Aristides the Orator, Themistius, and Maximus 
Tyrius know him exclusively from the distorted picture drawn of 
him in book i. of the Republic. The audience who listened to the 
Soldier-girls was in somewhat the same situation. Even they would 
know Thrasymachus better from Plato's famous description of him 
than from personal acquaintance with the man himself. 

It may seem strange that the public should appreciate the fun in 
such a purely literary take-off. A parody on -^schylus or Euripi- 
des would be nothing so difficult to imderstand, for their plays had 
been acted before this audience in the same theatre ; but informa- 
tion in regard to Plato's Republic could only be gained by reading 
or discussion. We must be prepared, however, to give almost un- 
limited credit to the keenness with which new books were devoured 
by this small and cultured Athenian public. Few in numbers and 
at leisure, as theatre-goers necessarily are, their keenness in pursuit 
of novelties was marvellous, their love of caricature extreme. 

In support of this view, let us examine another literary criticism. 
It is also from a play of Theopompus ; but this time it is a fragment 
of the KawfiXiJUi (Eock, f r. 24) : — 

€vxpuiq re <^a(Verai ^apCtiq ff wtrw€p V€Kpit» 
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Although the text is not sure, the general drift is that a certain 
worthless poet of that day looked fair and charming as a corpse did 
to Leontius. Now it has long been noticed that this Leontius is 
mentioned again in the Repttblic (439 E). A strange adventure was 
his. He was going up from the PirsBus, so the dialogue tells us, 
along the North Wall. At the place of public execution there came 
upon his view the remains of some criminals who had paid the death 
penalty. His Greek horror of bloodshed and of the hideousness of 
death caused him to close his eyes, but his human curiosity led 
him to open them again. In the language of Plato's psychology^ 
his iinOvfiririKW overcame his ^/tociScs. 

It must excite wonder in every reader that Plato should base a 
general principle on such a special case. Indeed, it is altogether 
comic to find a man of thoroughly ephemeral and local interest thus 
held up as an illustration of general truth, and as one in whose men- 
tal struggles we are all to see a reflection of our own. Possibly^ 
Plato had some reason for mentioning the locality. The anecdote 
was perhaps suggested to Socrates that very morning when he came 
down to the Piraeus by the Long Walls and saw the place. There 
may be this justification locally. Leontius himself, Aglaeon's son, 
however, personally must remain imbedded in that knot of common- 
place obscurity from which neither ancient scholiast nor modem 
commentator has been able to dislodge him. Uninteresting and 
unknown, he is to us a sort of Peter Bell in Platonic literature.^ 
Probably he was the same in antiquity. Although his name seems 
known to the little group of speakers in the Republic^ his marvel- 
lous adventure could hardly have been matter enough of town talk 
for a comedian to turn it to use in a comparison. The only alterna- 
tive left, therefore, is to conclude that Theopompus, when he speaks 
of this Leontius, is making a direct parody of the passage in the 
Repvblic. 



1 Plato's dignity rarely allows him 
to take us down in this way to the 
homespun and bourgeois. In a very 
few instances only does he thus be- 
come amusing invito 8e, A case is 
perhaps found in Oorgias^ 471 C. The 
usurping tyrant throws the rightful 
heir of Thessaly's throne into a cistern 
and drowns him. Then he tells the 
boy's mother, with what must have 
been a serio-comic air, that her son 
had fallen in while cfuuing a goose. 



Plato is as free as Shakespeare from 
allusions to his neighbours and from the 
petty quarrels of his day and genera- 
tion. How greatly Goethe could sin 
against this artistic canon is shown by 
the Walpurgisnachtstraum in Faust, 
With Dante, more perhaps than with 
anyone else, contemporaries occupy 
the foreground ; but with him they 
are ennobled by the grandeur of the 
scenery against which they are brought 
into relief. 
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From the former, and now from this latter instance^ where Theo- 
pompus has travestied the RepvhUcj we can understand how much 
noise the dialogue made in Athens at its first appearance. Theo- 
pompus was evidently the popular champion, when it came to 
shivering lances against the newcomer. Fainter traces of his lite- 
rary warfare against Plato may also be detected by careful scrutiny. 
They are in another play of Theopompus, the "HSvxapiTs, of about 
384 B.C. Here he makes fun of the PhcBdo (96 E) in the words 
(Kock, fr. 16) : — 

c V yap iiTTiv ovSk & 
rot Sk Svo /AoXis & ioTiVj & ^fnjatv UXdrmv, 

This is the only fragment of Theopompus that mentions Plato by 
name ; Meineke (i. 240), therefore, has conjectured that the whole 
play was perhaps devoted to making fun of the philosopher. Teich- 
muller (Lit. FeJiden, ii. 198) goes a step further in finding proof of 
this. The lines (Kock, fr. 13),— 

Kou ari J T i<l>€ffjs K€irTp€(av v^oris X^pos 

seem to him to refer to the scholars of the Academy, and to prove 
that they lived on vegetable food. Teichmiiller also holds that this 
play was aimed at the Phoedo and Symposium. Yet we look in 
vain for a passage relating to dietetics in either of these dialogues. 
It is rather in Republic, 372 ^., that Plato's views of the proper foods 
are given. Here vegetarians are to have a piov h ftpfjvQ /JLtra vycctas. 
In contrast with them the rpv^o><ra iroXis will be ever in need of 
physicians (373 D). 

We turn from Theopompus for a momentary glance at one or two 
other comedians. In a line from Ephippus (Kock, fr. 14), 

tSw i( *AfcaSi;ficta9 ris vsro IIXarctfFa rw 
B/>vorcavo0/xun;/iaxcio\i;^i#ccp/Aarc0v, 

we have Plato's name and with it those of Bryso and Thrasymachus. 
The former is in his Academy. The two others are charged with 
taking fees for instruction or advising others to do so. Possibly the 
meaning is not quite clear because the line may need emending. 
We can safely assume, however, that it refers to the Thrasymachus 
of the first book of the Republic. Especially would this be true if 
our previous argument, that Theopompus was dependent on lite- 
rary sources when he speaks of Thrasymachus, is a valid one. 
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Ephippos must be even more dependent on literary sources, as lie 
comes considerably later than Theopompus. One at least of his 
plays belongs after the year 335 b.c.^ and he is distinctly in the 
period of the New Comedy. Thus, like other readers, the play- 
wrights were mostly acquainted with the first few chapters of the 
Bepublic, The rest they '' skimmed." Such parts of the Platonic 
philosophy as relate to Plato's idea of the good, and to his still 
abstruser physics, remained to the comedians a book sealed seven 
times. 

The later comedians, as the fragments of their plays gathered 
into the pa^es of Meineke and Kock would show, did not parody 
any particular dialogue or passage of Plato. Ophelio is perhaps as 
definite a parodist as any. He must have known of the existence 
of Plato's written works, for he flavours a cordial taken before 
meals to sharpen the appetite with pepper, frankincense, and a 
stupid book of Plato (Kock, fr. 3). Another comedian, Amphis, 
strikes no deeper into the essence of Platonism than to complain 
that Plato was always twisting and wrinkling up his face, like a 
snail shell (Kock, fr. 13). Thus as comedy became more superficial 
in criticism, less reformatory in function, social, amusing, harmless, 
it spent itself more and more on the externals of Plato and his 
school. 

From the foregoing considerations, we see that it was Theopompus 
whose arrow struck closest to the heart of Platonism. In his Strati- 
otides, the title itself of the play suggests the most peculiar institu- 
tion of the Republic; and oue of the fragments mentions the name 
of the fierce antagonist of Socrates. In his CapelideSy we have 
found Theopompus making fun of an obscure and xinknown Leontius 
of the Republic. In the HedycJiares, he travesties certain thoughts 
which are outlined in the Republic, although not fully developed 
there. 

These traces of parody, curiously enough, all refer to the first 
four, or at most five, books of the Republic. Set beside this another 
consideration, namely, the tradition preserved by Aulus Gellius (xiv. 
3) that the first two books were published separately. Combining 
these two statements, we can come to the conclusion already arrived 
at by the internal tests of style and subject matter, but now reached 
by an outer path, as it were, — that parts of the Republic were 
written at various periods and bound into their present form only 
at a final recension. Like Faust, the great work grew gradually. 
Krohn suggests that the order of growth for the books of the 
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Bepublic was L-iv., viii., ix., v., x., vi., vii. Be that as it may for 
the later ones, it seems of the utmost probability from our present 
considerations that the first four books, at least, were published 
before the others. After these came book v. in reply to criticisms 
directed at the earlier four. Consequently, the waves of comic 
laughter, so dreaded by Socrates in the fifth book, would seem to 
have been set in motion by Theopompus. Possibly the Stratiotides 
intervened between books iv. and v., and incited Plato to the pro- 
duction of the latter. 

Plato seems thus to have found it necessary to publish, as it were^ 
advance sheets of his great constructive work. This must have been 
because of some unusual emergency ; and what other occasion called 
for more effort than the founding of his Academy ? The thoughts 
that had taken shape during and after his journey gave him the 
material and self-reliance necessary for the founding of his school. 
For the system which he had now worked out, independently of 
Socrates, he craved an audience. A programme was, however, re- 
quired to precede the formation of his school This was not the 
Phaedrtis as assumed by G. F. Hermann {Oesch. u. System, i. 514) and 
Susemihl (Gen. Entw,, i. 286), for this dialogue does not contain 
enough constructive thought to attract a student following. Still 
less, for the same reason, could it have been the Symposium^ as has 
been recently urged by L. von Sybel. Rather the programme was the 
first four books of the R^puMic. In them he seeks for a new justice, 
and in defining it vanquishes a mighty teacher of the previous gen- 
eration. In them he utters the founder's address of his as yet 
unrealized Academy. In those first four books he describes and 
heralds this, his new City of Promise. In book v. he defends it 
from attacks of comedy, then dignifies, justifies it in heaven and in 
the soul, mourns for it, and despairs of it in the remaining pages of 

his State. 

Geobge B. Hussey. 

Univbrsitt of Nebraska. 



In the tuticle JIerfHlotU4 y 11. 61, ar Aficient Prrnuin Armour, 
;h«» following additioiiH and correctionB reached the printer's 
'..ands accidentally too late for incorporation in the plate copy. 

a. Addenda. 

The new readings of the Avesta edition by Professt^r K. K. 
idt^Idner have been just received, having been kindly sent in 
ji«1rance through his courteny. The variations t4> Vd. xiv. 9 on 
p liW are 

rathainhti zaetUiutth 

thawD€^9 thrMs (not as com{>ound) 

pukhdJta ranapo 

Thesio readings should be noted for pp. 102, 114, 115, 119, 120, 
lil 85. 

6. Ck>rri|penda. 



I*. W. 1. 18, for avrrfv read avrrfv 
p. 96. 1. 14, " -'«— " -'— 
p. W. 1. 8«. 
p. M. I. 38, 

p, »7. 1. «. 

p, •:. 1. 31. 

p. 97, no^ 1 » * ' ArtarUique 

p. 99. 1. 10, '• rdn^tpdTM 

p. 99, 1.13, " acrnis 
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eiBxov " elxoy 
they • * some 
xoiKiXovi read xoiKiXovi 
KaAcz/itrovS " KaXafiivovi 
and Susa " at Snsa 

Art aiUique 
rdnapo 
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acTTtii 



p. 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P 

P- 

P 

P- 

p. 



09, 1. 20 seq., see Addenda above 

16, 1. 6, for hitaeghandm read bitofgluifidtn 

13, 1. 9, ** gaoyaoiioish '* -tdin/i 

18. 1. 12, " huthakAkU " -Uit 

14, 1. 5 seq., see Addenda above. 

15, 1. 11, for jtexXffyjaeypa-i read nenXey- 

19, 1. 32 seq., for rdiuipdnd read rtlnapo 
25, 1. 8, for ipeXia read tfjeXia 

25, 1. 20, add zaindtuh (see Addenda) 
25, 1. 40, fill in reference 000 by 120 
25, 1. 43, •' ** " " •• 122 




THE DIEOLAFOY FRIEZE OF ARCHERS FROM SUSA, 



Herodotus VII. 61, or the Arms of the Ancient 
Persians illustrated from Iranian Sources. 

* Such was the very armour he had on.* — Samlet. 

A STUDY of ancient armour is of interest not alone to the anti- 
quarian, but it is instructive also to the historian, and the devel- 
opment of the arms of a warlike people forms x>&rt of a chapter 
in its national history. It is on this account that records of the 
past are often searched for information, and allusions in early 
writers are examined in order to gain new light. It is seldom that 
a foreigner is qualified to speak with authority on the military 
eqidpment of a country, but when that speaker is the keen observer 
Herodotus, it is worth while to listen. What the Father of History 
tells about the customs of the ancient Persians in the first book of 
his great work has been shown, when compared with native author- 
ities, to be generally correct, and what he has to say (vii. 61) on 
the weapons of the Persian soldiers in the vast army of Xerxes 
is characterized by the same general accuracy. This passage in his 
history (viL 61) describing the equipment of the Persian forces is a 
familiar one, and has often been commented on, so that there is no 
need of treating it from the classical standpoint ; but it may be of 
interest to view the topic from the standpoint of Iranian antiquity, 
and to place in condensed form at the disposal of the classicist the 
most important material from direct Iranian sources bearing on the 
subject 

The purpose of the present monograph, therefore, is to summarize 
the main results already arrived at with reference to the description 
which Herodotus gives of the Persian armour, and then to test the 
passage in the light of standards drawn from Iranian literature, the 
Avesta, Old Persian Inscriptions, Pahlavi Books, and later Persian 
writings, as well as from some non-Iranian sources, and also from 
the monimients and rock-sculptures of Iran itsell 
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A. PBBSIAK ABMS IK HEBODOTXTS AKD ON THE IBANIAN 

MONUMENTS. 

If we accept the text of Stein, who assumes a lacuna after 
the word ntnic^Xousy the passage in Herodotus, vii 61, runs as 
follows : — 

Oi 8^ orparcvofACvoi oZSc fyravj TLipfnx fikv <S8e icKevaur/ihm, v€pi fuv 
rQ(ri KC^oX^cTi cT^ov rii/pas KoXeo/iiyovi iriXons diraycas, ircpi Sk ro crufta 
KtOSivai ^eipi&arouc irouciXjinSf . . . XeiriSos oxSi/pci^s o^iv ix^uociScos, irtpl 
Sk ra (TKcXca dvo^piSas, dyri 8^ dcnriScDv y^PP<^ ' ^o 8^ ^apcrpcoivcs c#cpe 
ftayro * ai;(/Mi$ 8i j3pa;(«xs c^X^' ^^^ ^ fuydXa, oicrrovs 8c KoXoLfuvonK, vpoi 
Sk iyx€ipi&ta irapa rov 8c^v firfpw TrapoAtapevfUva Ik t^ {(iin;s. 

See also viL 84. 'Iinrcua 8^ ravra rci Iftfi^ca * «'X^v ov iravra irapctxcro 
Tinrov, dXAA rocraSe fjuovva, Tl€p<rai fikv t^ avrrp^ iaKCvturfih^oi kou. 6 vc^os 
avrcav* vXtfy ivl r^ot xc^oX^ot dByov yjtrtiertpok avrwv koI \aXKfa #cal 

This passage may be freely rendered thus: 'Among those who 
took part in the expedition were the Persians, and they were 
equipped as follows: About their heads they had the soft hat 
called tiara, and sleeved tunics of diverse colours were 
worn upon the body, [with breastplates] of iron scales like fish- 
scales. They had trousers on their legs, and in place of the usual 
Greek shield the Persians carried targes, and their quivers were 
hung underneath. They had short spears and bows, with arrows 
of reed. At the right hip a dagger was suspended from the 
girdle.' 

<84. The Persian cavalry were equipped in just the same manner 
as the infantry, except that on their heads they wore an arrange- 
ment wrought of brass and steel.' 

It will be noticed that in this description of the equipment the 
dress and armour are first given, and then the weapons or arms. For 
convenience, the list may be presented in tabular form. 

1. Dress or Armour. 

a. Tiardy soft hat =s ni/pas, viXovc diraym* 

b. Sleeved parti-coloured tunics s KiBCmK x^piSctfrovs irociciXovc. 

c. Trousers s= dvo^ptSof. 
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2. Weapons or Arms, 
d. Shields = ycppcu 

6. Quivers = ^aptrptiavtu. 

/. Spears (short) = cuxfioLs ppaxm. 
g. Bows (large) = T6$a fuydXau 
h. Arrows (of reed) = 6i<rrovs icoAo/uvovs. 
i. Dagger = ey^apiStoi^. 

Turning from the Greek text to the Ancient Persian monuments, 
the passage may be illustrated from the rock-sculptures of Behistan 
and Persepolis, even without resorting to the literature. The figures 
and the plate used in the present paper are reproduced from Perrot 
and Ghipiez, Histoire de VArt dans V Antiquity, tome v., and from 
Kawlinson, Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions at Behistuny in the tenth 
volume of the Koyal Asiatic Society. The following figures have 
been chosen as illustrations : — 

Plate (P. & C); opp. p. 868, Dieulafoy's Archers of Susa. 
Pig. I. (P. & C), 472, p. 798, Persepolis bas-relief. 
Pig. II. (P. & C), 483, p. 821, Persepolis guards. 
Fig. UI. (Rawlinson), Behistan body-guards of Darius. 

The famous Dieulafoy frieze of archers at Susa, as shown in the 
full-page plate, is a recent discovery ^ and is of special importance 
in throwing light on the subject under discussion, especially with 
reference to the question of colour, since the bricks or tiles of which 
the archer-frieze is made are beautifully coloured. 

A comparison may now be made between the statements of 
Herodotus and the evidence afforded us by the monuments.' 

a. The soft hat or tiara which Herodotus mentions is easily 
recognized in Fig. I., where the contrast between it and the stiff 
or upright (^ptfds) mitre is marked. It differs again from the simple 
head-band or fillet worn, for instance, by the Dieulafoy archers on 
the frieze from the palace of Darius and Susa (see Plate). 

b. The allusion of Herodotus to the parti-coloured sleeved tunics 
(fcitfoims) becomes clear from a glance at the archer-frieze (see 
Plate). The epithet irocfctXovs applies aptly to the robes or tunics 
of these spearmen. Their dress is described' as 'golden yellow 

1 Consult Dieulafoy, L* Artantique ' Madame Jane Dieulafoy, Excava- 

de la Perse^ Paris, 1884-89. tions at Susa^ in Harper^s New 

* Consult also Stolze and Andreas, Monthly Magazine, No. 445, p. 19, 

Persq>oli8, 1882. New York, June, 1887. 

H 
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embroidered irith Uae and green daisies; others hare a vhite 
ground, and bear on a black escutcheon a picture of the citadel of 
Sosa ; Bometimes the robes are white and covered with flowers and 
stars set oS by a black background ; the shirt is black or yellow ; 
the bootB gold or blue. The archers are crowned with a green tor- 




Fie. I. — Penepollt BM-retlaf. 

Bade, and bedecked with gold ear-rings and bracelets.' This descrip- 
tion would evidently apply appropriately to the Persian dresses in 
XenopboQ, Anah. i. 6. 8 rout xop^poSc mu^ut . . . ro^t vnXin-EAcrt 
^irmvas. The long sleeves {■jiapiZarrabi), moreover, are conspicuous in 
all the sculptures, as shown by the Plate and the figures. Herodo- 
tus, therefore, is correct enough in these particular details. 
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c. With reference to the trousers (dvn^tSac), there can be no 
doubt from Hdt. i. 71, iii. 87, v. 49, vii. 61, Xen. Anab. i. 5. 8, Stiabo 
XT. 3. 19 (cited by Peirot and Chipiez Hist, de I' Art, v. p. 799, note) 
that the breeches or trousers formed a special part of the char- 
acteristically Median and Persian dress. Large pantaloons appear 
also in the Petaepolitan scnlptures; see, for example, Fig II. and 
the oUier figpires, althot^h in the case of the Dieulafoy archer- 




Fig. II. — Penepolli Cuirdi. 

frieze from Susa (see Plate) the trousers are not to be noticed. 
Further discussion of this subject will follow when the Avestan 
word r&napana is taken up. 

d. The shield (yippm) which Herodotus contrasts with the Greek 
&nrK is also mentioned as typically Persian ; see Hdt. iz. 61, 62, 99, 
Xenophon Cyr. vii. 1. 17. This article of defence is not mentioned 
in the special paragraph of the Avesta (Vd. xiv. 9) devoted to the 
armour of the warrior, and is wanting also in several of the sculp- 
tures } for example, in the Dieulafoy frieze. The omission, howerer, 
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is probably due to the particular class of warrior delineated, as the 
shield is mentioned elsewhere in the Avesta and in other old Iranian 
works, and the buckler is conspicuous in the case of the Persepolis 
guards represented in Fig. II. For further new material on the 
ytppavy see Appendix II. below. 

e. The large quiver (<^crpcoiv) is prominent in the figures of the 
Dieulafoy archers (see Plate) and in the case of the sculptures on 
the Behistan rock (see Fig. III. below). In both these instances the 
quiver is suspended from the back. In Fig. I., however (see p. 98), 
the quiver, judging from its shape, evidently serves also as a bow- 
holder, and is hung low by the warrior's side. This, perhaps, is the 
explanation of Herodotus's use of vtto in the phrase vtto Sc i^opcrpcoivcs 
iKp€fmvTo. The quiver, merely as arrow-holder, is alluded to in 
^schylus Peraoe 1001-3 SlirroSeyfiova . . . &rj<mvp6v jScXcccnv. Allu- 
sion to the quiver will again be made below. 

/. The spear or lance (oixfi^i) is the next weapon in the list of 
Herodotus. It is to be seen in all the Persian monuments and is 
constantly referred to in all Iranian writings. Whether Herodotus 
rightly terms the Persian spears 'short' (fipax&ii) is a question 
whose answer is a relative one, depending of course on the Greek 
point of view. 

g. The bow {t6(ov) appears in most of the sculptures and monu- 
ments, and is naturally mentioned as an important weapon in Iranian 
as in other ancient writers. On the monuments the bow is usually 
represented as strung and as suspended at the left shoulder (see 
Fig. III. and the Plate). The possibility that the bow was occa- 
sionally carried in a specially prepared quiver (see Fig. I.) has been 
mentioned above. The epithet ficyaXa, which Herodotus applies to 
the Persian bows, seems rather to characterize the stoutness than 
the length of the bow. 

h. The arrows (^toroi) are naturally mentioned again and again 
in connection with the bow. Herodotus says that the Persian arrows 
were made of reed (KoAafuVovs) ; in the Iranian writings there seems 
to be no mention of the material from which the shaft is made, but 
the weighting and tipping of the arrow is described. In the Avesta 
(Vd. xiv. 9) the number of darts carried in the quiver is thirty (see 
below). 

t. The short sword or dagger (iyx^ipiSiw) which hangs from the 
girdle may easily be recognized in the figures (see Figs. I., II.). 
Herodotus draws special attention to the fact that the sword was 
worn at the right side (Sextos), in opposition to the custom of the 
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Greeks (see Merriam, Herodotus, p. 309, note). The Bcnlptnres of 
the rock monameDts support the accuracy of the historian's testi- 
mony on this point The lyx*^P^^ i^ the kanta- of the Aresto, 
vhich is discnaaed below. 

j. The girdle or belt — Iwni of HerodotoB — appears also in the 
Arestan descriptiou of armour, and is often alluded to in Iranian 




Flf, III. — Behlaun Body-Cnird ol Dirlus. 

literature. A glance at Fig. I. wilt show the form of the girdle and 
the manner in which it was worn. Consult also the figure in Perrot 
and Chipiez, HiH. de I' Art, v. p. 843. 

Id concluding this part of the subject it ma; with justice be said 
that althoi^h there are one or two pieces of armour or articles of 
equipment which Herodotus does not mention, the omissions are 
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unimportant, and his statements on the whole show a fair agreement 
with the actual Persian sculptures that have been preserved. His 
statements may next be tested in the light of old Iranian literature, 
and for the sake of comparison the second part of this monograph 
will be devoted to passages in Iranian works which allude to or 
describe the equipment of the Persian warrior. 

B. PBBSIAK ABMOXTB IN IBANIAN AND OTHER ORIENTAL 

WRrriNQs. 

Passing now from the stone monuments to the monuments of 
literature as a source for the study of ancient Persian arms, we may 
take up the Avesta and the Pahlavi books as furnishing additional 
and direct information on the subject. In this it is well to begin 
with the most ancient work, the Avesta of Zoroaster. 

A« From the AvestA. 

Foremost among the Avestan passages in which arms and armour 
are alluded to, is the well-known paragraph in the Vendidad (xiv. 8- 
11) in which the insignia of the priest, the implements of the hus- 
bandman, and the weapons of the warrior are enumerated and 
described. The military equipment is as follows : — 

Yd. xiv. 9^ YaJ^shUm zayanUm rathoiahte: paoiryo arahtiah, hityo 
kardtOj thrityo vazro, tuirya thanvaray pvJchdJidm zainish mat akana 
mat thrisSa^yo-a^ghraishf kJishivi fradakhahana anavar9^>axura mat 
thriaSa-fradaJchaJuiiny&iahf haptai?^ zrddhoy aa7U9md kuiria, ndum^ 
paiti-dand, daadmd adrav&ro, a>^andaad kam^ra, dvadaao rdnapdno. 

This may be rendered: 'Among the weapons of the warrior are, 
first, a spear; second, a sword; third, a mace; fourth, a bow; 
fifth, a zainiah with quiver, which contains thirty iron-pointed 
arrows; sixth, a sling, with arm-thong and with thirty sling- 
stones; seventh, a cuirass; eighth, a hauberk(?); ninth, a 
tunic; tenth, a casque; eleventh, a girdle; twelfth, leg- 
guards.' 

There are also a number of other passages in the Avesta which 
throw light on the arms of the Persians. The most important are 
here given. 

Yd. xvii. 10 too arvao paacaeta bun mdaainyanUm da^SvanUm arah- 
tayaaca kardtayaaca thanvar^ca iahava^ca 9r9zifyd-par9na aanaca 
fradakhahainya, 

1 The present transcription is adopted merely for conyenience. 
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'The panngs of the finger-nails (if not properly buried) become the 
spears, swords, bow and falcon-feathered arrows, and sling-stones of 
the Demons of Mazander^n.' 

Yasht i. 18-19 nait dim nara ainhe aySn noU ainhdo khahapo 
o^shmMrutCLhe drukJiahmananhd avasyat noit dkavo noit cakavo 
noit ishavd ndit kar^ta noil vazra n&it vtsdfUe asdno avasy&t, 

msQstaca imao namdnish 
paraJUcLSca pairiv&rasca 
vUdnte. 

'Neither on that day nor on that night shall the weapons of a 
furiously assaulting enemy wound that man, nor shall knives ^ nor 
quoit-disks,^ arrows nor swords, nor shall mace nor sling-stones 
reach and wound him. 

' But these names (of Grod) recited 
Become his breastplate and his back-shield.' 

The Mithra Yasht (Yt. x.) of the Avesta, devoted to the divinity 
of light, truth, and the sun, has a number of allusions to battle and 
weapons. The following are the most important passages : — 

Yt X. 39-40 isTiavascU aisJiSm dr^zifyo-pardna 

htUhakJitat haca tkanvandt 
jyorjatdohho vazdmna 
ashdmnd^idho bavaiti . . . 
arsJUayascit aisJiQm hukJishnuta 
tighra dardghoHirshtaya 
vazdmna haca bazubyd . . . 
zarahtvacit oMhJUm fradakhahanya 
vaa^mna Tiaca bdztibyd . . . 
kar9tacit a^ahJUm 
hufrayukhta yoi nighrdire 
aarahu maahydkanUm . . . 
vazracit aiaMm 
hunivikhta yoi nighrdire 
aarahu maahyakaniXm. 

1 So in accordance with the Sanskrit kopas tatya marid vina^yih^m na 

rendering of the passage in Darmes- i^aktas) no kartanbhis^ naca cakrdiSy 

teter Etudes Iraniennes ii. 260-61. naca qardiSf naca ijattrikdbhi8, naca 

(18) nd tasya narasya tasmin divascy vc^noy naca praii kurvanti tan vind- 

na ca tasydm ratrdUy kqpaqca durgati- i^andya, (10) pratikurvanti imdni nd- 

mdno dushfandmano vindi^andya (kila mdni pr8fuhalta']i;ca purata<;ca. 
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* Verily, their falcon-feathered 
Arrows from the well-drawn bow, 
Flying, darted from the bow-string, 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at . . . 
Verily, their spears well-whetted, 

[Sharp and long spears] 
Flying from their hands (that hurl them). 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at. . . . 
Verily, their (well-slung) sling-stones 
Flying from their hands (that sling them). 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at. . . . 
Verily, their swords and maces 
Though well brandished and well wielded, 
Falling on the heads of foemen. 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at' 

Again, another passage in the same Yasht describes the war- 
chariot of Mithra : — 

Yt. X. 128-132 hishtaUe aom v&shahe 

mithrdhe voururgaoyaoitoish 
hazahrdm thanvar^itinSm 

[o^t yd gavasnahe sn&uya 
jyd] hukarfftanUm, . . . 

(129) haaanr9m ishunSm kahrkdao-paranarUim zaranyorzafrtlm srvir 
stayanUm [o^t yd arlTiaena spardgJia] hukdrdtanJUm . . . (130) haz- 
ahrdm arshiinUm brdithrd4aSz7ianHm hukdrdtanSm . . . haaahr^m 
caJcu8?ianiim JiaosafnaSnllm bitaigJianSm huk9r9tanQm . . . (131) haz- 
antdm kar9tanSm uvayo-ddranSm haaahr9m gadhanUm ayahhainam 
hvkdrdtanUm, . . . 

(132) vaxTdm srirdm hunivikhtdm 
aatafshtdnam sato-ddram 
fravaSgh9m vird^ydoflclm 
zaroiah ayahho frahikhtdm. 

These mingled lines of prose and verse may be thus rendered : — 

(128) ' By the side of Mithra's chariot,* 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 
A thousand well-made bows are standing 
[The bow has a string of cowgut], . . . 

^ Cf. also Caland, PronomiiM im Avukti S 1^* 
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(129) By his chariot are standing also a thousand vulture-feathered^ 
gold-notched \IU. gold-jawed], lead-poised arrows [the barb is of 
iron]. . . . (130) Likewise a thousand spears, well-made and sharp- 
piercing . . . and a thousand steel battle-axes (?), two-edged and 
well made . . . (131) and a thousand well-made bronze clubs in 
addition. 

(132) And by Mithra's chariot also 

Stands a mace, fair and wellnBtriking, 
With a hundred knobs and edges, 
Dashing forward felling heroes ; 
From the golden bronze 'tis molded.' 

The last Avesta passage to be noted here is drawn from the Yasht 
in praise of the Fravashis, or glorified souls of the righteous. 

Yt. xiii. 71-72 tdo h& snaithishca varathrasca 

parshtaaca pairivarasca 
vi89fUe pairi mainyaoydt 
drujat , . . 

yatJia ndit tat paiti karstd hufranharsJUo, noit vassrd hunimkJUd, 
n&it ishush hvdthakhtOf noit araJUish hvaiwy&sta, ndit asdnd ardm- 
shiito cwasydt. 

' The Fravashis, or souls of the righteous, 
Gome to him as weapon and armour. 
As a back-piece and as breastplate, 
Shielding from the Fiend supernatural, 

80 that neither the sword well-thrust, nor the mace well-wielded, 
nor the arrow well-drawn, nor the spear well-hurled| nor the 
stone flung by the hand may wound him.' 

b. Ftom the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

In the cuneiform text of the Old Persian Inscriptions the only 
certain allusion to arms or armour is a metaphorical use of the word 
spear (arsJUish) for arms in general and victorious sway. This is 
found in the Persepolis inscription of Naqsh-i Kustam 43. 

Pdraahyd martiyahyd duraiy arshtish paragmatH Hhe spear of 
the Persian man has gone to distant lands.' 

Other instances might be added if the text were more certain. 
For example, the reading of Bh. iv. 69, ahifrtuMMiyy is not sure^ or 
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we might explain the word as 'punished by the sword' (of. Skt. 
cwi-). In NB d 2, isvr has been supposed to stand for isJiVr, < arrow/ 
but this is questionable. In NB a 26, however, the proper name 
of the Scythian tribe Tigrakhauddy lit. 'sharp-helmed,' contains the 
Persian word for 'casque ' or ' helmet' 

c. Ftom the Pahlavi Books. 

Turning from the Avesta and the Old Persian Inscriptions to the 
writings of the Pahlavi books in the time of the Sassanian kings, 
we get some information which is useful in supplementing the 
knowledge obtained from earlier sources, or which goes toward 
supporting inferences already drawn. 

First in importance is the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad pas- 
sages (Vd. xiv. 9 ; xvii. 10), which have been quoted above from 
the Avesta. This version, though belonging to later times, helps 
us by its rendering and by its glosses to interpret a number of 
doubtful points. The words by which it translates or glosses each 
Avesta word relating to arms will be given below, when the sepa- 
rate weapons are discussed in detail. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to quote the text here. 

Second, among the Pahlavi allusions to the military outfit of the 
soldier is an interesting passage in the Pahlavi religious treatise 
Malnog-i KhircU, xliii. 7-13. A glance at the text of Andreas 
Mainyo4'Khardy p. 47, or West Book of the Mainyo4 Khard, p. 44, 
and at West's translation in the Sacred Books of the Eastj xxiv. 
p. 84, will show the nature of this passage, which is a metaphorical 
or symbolic one. It contains an exhortation to put on the whole 
armour of righteousness and the law, and is worthy of comparison 
with the familiar biblical passage, Isaiah lix. 17 and Epheaians 
vL 14-17. 

Selecting merely the names of the arms, the Pahlavi forms are 
as follows: Mkh. xliii. 7-14, pusMikrpanaMh . . . zm . . . zarih 
. . . gurtth . . . spar . . . vaar . . . kamd/n, . . . ^tr . . . nS hale . . . 
aodast . . . pandh. 

This may be rendered with West, 'they make the spirit of wisdom 
a protection for the back,^ and they wear the spirit of content- 
ment on the body, like arms and armour' and valour,* and make the 
spirit of truth a shield, the spirit of thankfulness a club, the 

I Cf. Av. par9hta9-€a Yt. i. 19. > Can gurtXh be * hauberk* ? CI, 

« Le. as a coat of maU. ^^^^^ ^^^ p^, HO^girdah. 
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spirit of complete mindfulness a bow, and the spirit of liberality an 
arrow; and they make the spirit of moderation like a spear, the 
spirit of perseverance a gauntlet, and they put forth the spirit 
of destiny as a protection.' 

The Sanskrit version helps to clear up some of the doubtful words 
of the Pahlavi 





Enoubh. 


Pahlavi. 


Sansksit. 


1. 


Back-piece. 


puiJUik-pafuikih, 


prate rakacud. 


2. 


Armour, etc. 


zin, zarih. 


gurtih. 


sarvii-sanndha. 


8. 


Shield. 


spar. 




pharikd. 


4. 


Mace. 


vazr. 




v€0ra. 


6. 


Bow. 


kamdn. 




dhanu$. 


6. 


Arrow. 


fir. 




(^ara. 


7. 


Lance. 


nezhak. 




kunta. 


8. 


Gauntlet. 


acdast. 




hattdvalambin. 


0. 


Protection. 


pandh. 




raksaka. 



A third passage which may add something to our subject is found 
in the Ardd Vtr&f xiv. 7-9. Allusion is there made to the arms 
and equipment of the heroes who have entered into the eternal joy 
of the hereafter. Their armour is described in the vision (cf. West 
Arda Virdf. p. 37) as 'made of gold, studded with jewels, well 
ornamented and all embroidered, and the men wore wonderful 
trousers (or greaves?).' 

d. From the Shah Kamah and from Tabari. 

Two other important passages in later Persian and Arabic works 
have been noticed by Paul Horn in his renderings from the Pahlavi 
Vendidad in Z,D,M,0. xliii., p. 38 seq. ; these are found in Fir- 
dausi's Shah Ndmah (ed. Mohl, vi. 174), and in the Arabic chroni- 
cle of Tabari (Leyden edition) i. 964. 

The first of these occurs in the account which Firdausi gives of 
the mustering of the troops by Babek under KhosrQ Andshirvan ; 
it is rendered in Mohl's French translation of Le Livre dea Roia 
vi, p. 135-^, as follows: * lis arrivferent avec leurs lances, leurs 
casques et leurs cottes de mailles. — Kesra, le roi des rois 
parut devant Babek, tenant droit dans se main I'^tendard royal, la 
tSte couverte d'un casque de fer, la cotte de mailles rattach^ 
au col du casque de Roum par une multitude de boutons, une 
massue k t§te de bceuf a la main, quatre filches de bois de peu- 
plier dans la ceinture, I'arc pendu au bras, le lacet accroch^ k la 
selle, une ceinture d'or autour de la taille.' 
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The similax passage in Tabari ^ is given in Ndldeke's translation, 
Tdbari ubersetztf p. 249 : ^Die Ausrustungsgegenst&nde, die bei einem 
als Bitter dienenden Soldaten verlangt warden, waren Pferdepanzer, 
Panzerhemd, Brustharnisch, Beinschienen, Scbwert, 
Lanze, Schild, Keule, am Gtirtel befestigt, Axt oder Kolben, 
Kocher enthaltend 2 Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 
Pf eile, und endlich 2 gedrehte Sehneni welehe der Bitter hinten 
an den Helm ankntipfte.' 



O. PERSIAN ABMB AND ABM0X7B IN DETAIL. 

The most important passages relating to Persian arms and armour 
in antiquity have now been given ; it remains to take up in detail 
the separate pieces of the warrior's equipment, and to discuss them 
on the basis of the material gathered. This investigation, however, 
will be confined, as in Hdt. vii. 61, to the foot-soldier, although 
Herodotus (viL 84) says that the equipment of the Persian cavalry 
was the same as that of the infantry, except with respect to the 
heavier helmet. The discussion of the mounted warrior would 
imply a study of the equipment of the horse and the chariot, for 
which there is not space here. 

In the detailed treatment of the present subject it will be found 
convenient to adopt the order of equipment given in the important 
passage of the Avesta, Vendidad xiv. 9,' cited above, and to supple- 
ment it in turn from other sources. 

1. Spear. — First mentioned in the Avesta list of weapons (Vd. 
xiv. 9) is the spear arahtiy allusions to which are frequent else- 
where in Iranian literature. The Av. word arahJtir answers to the 
Sanskrit rftC^ < spear,' a formidable weapon alike in the Vedic and 
the Epic age of India; see Hopkins, Buling Caste in Ancient India, 
pp. 234, 287. The Pahlavi renders by araJU, and explains as nizhak; 
of. Firdausi syx^ nizah. 



^ For help in connection with the 
Arabic, I am also indebted to the kind- 
ness of my pupil, Mr. Caspar Levias, 
Fellow of Colombia College. 

s A brief bibliographical list of the 
most important works of reference on 
this topic are : Darmesteter, Le Zend 
Avesta, traduction nouvelle, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1892-08 ; de Harlez, Avesta tra- 
duit, Paris, 1881 ; Qeiger, Osardnim^ 



KuUur, Erlangen, 1882 ; Geldner, 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Avesta^ in 
Eahn*sZeit8Chrift,xxy.663seq.; Hop- 
kins, Buling Caste in Ancient India, 
Journal American Oriental Society, 
xiii.; Horn, Uebersetzungen aus dem 
Pehlevi-Vendidad, in Zt. d. deutsch. 
Morgenl. zliii. 38 seq. ; JusU, Hand- 
buck der Zendsprache ; Spiegel, Com- 
mentarUber das Avesta, Wien, 1804-48. 
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The material of which the spear was made was doubtless wood ; 
the shape of the spear^ with its long head and with a ball at its base 
to give it balance, may be seen from the Dieulafoy frieze (consult 
Plate). On the monuments where the soldiers are represented as 
marching in procession, apparently in review, the spear is carried in 
a 'present arms' position.^ The verb regularly used of hurling the 
spear is Av. -y/cihr = Skt ^o*-. The principal Av. passages in which 
this weapon is alluded to are Yt x. 20, 21, 39, 130 ; Yt. xiii. 72 ; 
Vd. xiv. 9; Vd. xviL 9, 10. The word is also often compounded with 
adjectives ; e.g. dardghararsJUi-, ' long spear,' Yt. x. 39, and dardghd- 
drsJUayorf 'long-speared,' Yt x. 102, Yt. xvii. 12. Similarly in 
proper names TizhiarsTui^f TizhyarsJUu, 'Sharp-spear, Sharp-speared'; 
P9r9thvrf Vaizhi^, and Bdr^zU, ' Broad-, Darting-, and Tall-spear.' 

Corresponding to the spear is the lance or javelin, d^^-, so called from 
drvrj ' wood,' Skt. dnSir ; of. A.-S. cmc, ' ash, spear.' This occurs in the 
compounds khrvidrvrj ' of bloody lance,' and darahidrvr, ' with bold 
lance' ; consult Justi, HaruJUmch d. Zendsprachey under the word. 

2. Sword and Dagger. — Second in the Avesta list (Vd. xiv. 9) is 
mentioned the sword, kar9ta-\ compare Skt. krtirj and consult Hopkins, 
Biding Caste in Ancient India, pp. 234, 284. The Pahlavi version uses 
kdirt, sakklna, shamaMr. Judging from the sculptures (cf. Fig. I.) 
and from the use by Herodotus of ^yxeiptStov, the kardtor was a short 
sword. The same word is employed in the Avesta (Vd. viL 44, Yt. 
ilL 6) to designate a surgeon's knife ; cf. kardtd-baeahazor. Herodo- 
tus describes the sword or dagger as hung from the girdle at the 
right side. This, as above noted, agrees with the figiires on the 
monuments; consult especially the figure in Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, de VArt, v., p. 843. In the Avesta, Yt. x. 40, the epithet 
hvfrdiyvkhta, ' well-drawn,' applied to the sword, is from the radical 
yvj', 'yoke' (attach to the sword-belt). 

The sword, furthermore, is described as two-edged (Yt x. 131), 
and as made of bronze (Vd. iv. 50 ayanJiaendish karatdish). In some 
instances it must have been decorated ; for the falchion of the angel 
Verethraghna, the divinity of victory, was 'chased with gold, em- 
bossed, and inlaid with all sorts of ornaments.' 

Yt xiv. 27 V9r9thraghnd ahuradhdtd . . . 

harat kardtdm zaranyd-saoram^ 
frapikhs?U9m vispo-paisahham 

^ Cf. also Stolze-Andreas, Persepo- i;cvala' * variegated, mottled,' and for 

lis, ii., p. 80. meaning, Av. zaranyo^aoni' with Av. 

^ Could Av* 8(wra- phonetically be zaranyd-pae8<i- ? 
compared with Skt ^bdra-, ^bdla-. 
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The motion of the sword as 'driven, thrust, or plunged,' is ex- 
pressed by the verb -^Jham-y which is found in Yt. xiii. 72 kardto 
hufrahharahtd. In some instances the sword seems to have been 
thrown as a missile, as also in ancient India. See Hopkins, Ruling 
CdstCy p. 284r-85. This may be inferred from the presence of the 
kar9tar at Yt i. 18, in the list of weapons that were hurled. The 
passages in which the sword is alluded to are Yt. i. 18 ; Yt. x. 40, 
42, 131; Yt. xui. 72; Yt. xiv. 27; Vd. iv. 50; Vd. xiv. 9; Vd. xvii. 
9, 10. See also Justi, under kardto-dZLsu-, Tcardtd^aeahazor. 

Similar to the sword kar^Or must have been the dshtror ' dagger, 
poniard, goad.' This weapon is found in the battle description 
Yt. X. 113 ashtra . . . aslUrdOy Yt. x. 112 mithram . . . aslUranha- 
dhanij Yt. v. 130 (xvii. 7) kJishvdiwaycu-ashtra, The ashtror is car- 
ried by Yima Vd. ii. 7 as a symbol of authority, and it is one of the 
regular instruments used by the priest in inflicting punishment. 
Yd. xiv. 8, xviiL 4. The commonest usage, and probably the more 
original signification of the word, is that of a goad used in driving 
animals, from which the aspahe ashtra, 'horse-goad,' came to be 
employed in inflicting religious castigation. 

In Yt. i. 18, finally, a weapon dktir, pi. akavd, is mentioned, and 
is rendered in the Sanskrit version (above quoted, p. 103) by karta- 
ribhis; the word must, therefore, denote some sort of a knife, dagger, 
or coulter. 

3. Bface or Club. — The mace or club vaaror appears as the third 
weapon in the warrior's equipment (Vd. xiv. 9), and is constantly 
referred to elsewhere in the Avesta, especially as the weapon of 
the divinities. The club was equally important in the panoply of the 
Hindu warrior. See Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 281 ; 
and the word A v. vaaror corresponds to Skt. vdjror. The Pahlavi 

version of Vd. xiv. 9 has vazr, Firdausi has 8\0 gurzah, and Tabari 

\j^ jurz (Horn). According to Tabari's description, cited above, 

p. 108, the club was hung at the belt. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the epithet apa^^yUkJUor in Vd. xviii. 30, where the 
adjective apparently signifies 'unhooked, unfastened, drawn to 
menace,' although the word has been explained as 'with mace laid 
aside.' 

The mace, in all probability, was originally a club of knotted 
wood ; with the advance of the mechanical arts the mace was forged 
of metal Mithra, for example, bears a mace which is cast of bronze 
and covered with knobs and spikes : — 
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Yt. x. 96 ; of. r. 132 vazram zastaya drazhdmno 

satafshtdnam sato-ddr^m 
fravaighdm vird-nydaficim 
zaroish ayanho frahikht9m 
amavato zaranyehe 
amavastdntdm zaenUm 

' Mithra in his hand a mace bears 
With a hundred knobs and edges, 
Dashing forward, felling heroes^ 
Cast it is of yellow iron, 
Metal strong and golden coloured, 
Strongest is this mace of weapons.' 

As shown by the epithet fravaeghor 'dashing forward,' in the 
above selection, and by hunivikhta- 'well-falling' in Yt. x. 40, 132, 
Yt. xiii. 72, Yt. vi. 5, the verb which is used to describe the wielding 
of the mace is -y/vij-j ' dart, dash, swing, brandish.' 

Of like nature with the vazra-, if perhaps more simple in form, 
was the gadha- 'club' mentioned in Yt x. 101, 131, and in the com- 
pound gadhavaror ' club bearer,' Ys. ix. 10, Yt. xiiL 61. This would 
correspond to Skt. gadd-, see Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, 
p. 282. A more general term for some sort of bludgeon or weapon 
is Ar. vadar-, Ys. ix. 30 ; Ys. xxxii. 10 (Gatha) ; cf . Skt. vddhar-. 
Consult Greiger, Oetirdniache KuUur, p. 444. 

4. Bow and Bowstring. — Next in order (Vd. xiv. 9) is the bow 
which naturally appears in all lists of Iranian weapons, as also in 
Herodotus (cf. rofa, above). The word which denotes 'bow' in 
Avestan is thanvar-, thanvana-, thanvaraiti^ ; these forms probably 
all show the root thang/j-, ' draw, drive,' the word thus standing for 
Hhangvar- ; for A v. v = orig. gv ; cf . Bartholomae, AMranische Dialekte, 
§ 127 ; Jackson, Avesta Oramniar, i. § 187. The bow was common 
in India as among other nations ; see Hopkins, Biding Caste, p. 269. 
In the Pahlavi version of Yd. xiv. 9 we find sanvar, a mere tran- 
scription of tTianvara-, but glossed by kamdn; Firdausi has ^\^ 
kamdn and Tabari ^f» kaus in the passages above alluded to. 

In the Avesta no special description is given of the material from 
which the bow was made, nor of its form. Some idea of the shape, 
however, may be got from the monuments (see Plate and Fig. I.). 
Eeference has been made above, p. 100, to the epithet fuydXa, ^big,' 
used by Herodotus of the Persian bows. In the Tabari descrip- 
tion, it should be added (see Ndldeke's Uebersetzung, p. 249), the 
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bow is described as being shut up in a case or quiver with the arrows : 
^Kocher enthaltend 2 Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 Pfeile.' 
An evident illustration of the bow thus carried may be seen in 
Fig. I., p. 98, above. Other allusions in the Avesta to the bow are 
Yt X. 30 and Vd. xvii. 9. 

The material of which the bowstring was made is cowgut^ if we 
may judge from the prose gloss in the following passage : — 

Yt. X. 128 hishtaite dom vdshdhe 

mUhrahe voururgaoyaoiloish 
hazahrdm tJumvaraitiniim 
[asti yd gavaanahe snauya 
jyd] hvkBrdtaiUlm 

* By the side of Mithra's chariot, 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 
A myriad bows well made are standing 
[The string (of each) is made of 
cowgut].' 

6. Arrows. — Mention of the bow necessarily implies arrows. The 
ordinary Avestan word ishw- answers to Skt. Uu- of the Hindu arma- 
ment. See Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 275. The Pahlavi version 
gives tir or sar for arrow. 

With reference to the characteristics of the Persian arrows, Herod- 
otus describes them as made of reed (oiorovs #ca\afuVovs). In the 
Avesta the arrows are described as feathered, tipped, and weighted, 
as we learn from Yt. x. 129 : — 

hishtaite aom vashake 
mUhrahe vaururgaoyamt&ish 

hazanrdm ishunJUm JcahrTcasd-pamanttm zara/nyd-zafrSm srvl-stayiim^ 
[asti yd ahha^na sparagha"] hukdrdtariSLm. 

'By the side of Mithra's chariot, 
Mithra, lord of the wide pastures, 

stand a thousand arrows vulture-feathered, golden-notched, lead-bal- 
anced (or based), and the tip is of iron.' On the iron-pointed arrows 
compare also Yd. xiv. 9 ayd-aghrdish. 

A similar allusion to 'falcon-feathered,' instead of vulture-feath- 
ered, arrows is found in Yt. x. 101 isJiavo 9r9zijyd-par9nay and in Yt. 

Z.39 

1 On the form srvH-gtayllm, of. Bartholomae, Z.D.M.6. Ixvi. 396. 
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ishavascit aSsMm BTdzifyd-pardna 
htUhakhtcu haca thanvandt 
jyorjcUdohhd vaz9mna 
ashdmnd-mdho bavcUti 

* E'en their falcon-feathered arrows 
Flying from the bow well drawn, 
Smitten by the (twanging) bow-string, 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at.' 

The verb -y/thanj-y 'drive, draw,' used above (p. Ill) of the bow, 
is applied, of course, likewise to the arrow; compare Yd. ix. 46 
yatha ishush hvathakJUo, ^ like a well-drawn arrow,' with Yt. x. 39 
huthakJilat hcuxi tJianvancU, 'from the well-drawn bow,' just cited. 
So also Yt xiiL 72, Vd. iv. 49. 

The arrow or dart, UghrU, is the symbol of swiftness, as is shown 
by the famous archer passage in the Avesta, Yt viiL 6 

yd avavat khshvaSwo vazdite 
avi zrayo vourvrkasham 
ycUha tighrish mainyavasou) 
yim anhat drdklishd khshvitm-ishush 

To the Sea of Vourukasha 
Swift he flies as did the arrow. 
Darted through the vault celestial, 
Which the archer Erksha darted.' 

Again, in the comparison of the speed of Sraosha's horses with the 
wings of the wind, these chargers are said to be 'swifter than a 
good arrow-shot ' Ys. IviL 28 dsyanha hvastaydo ainhimanyao (prob. 
gen. dual). 

The number of arrows which the Avestan warrior carried (Vd. 
xiv. 9) was thirty. This number tallies exactly with that later given 
by Tabari (Ndldeke's Uebersetzung, p. 249), 'Kocher enthaltend 2 
Bogen mit den Sehnen daran und 30 Pfeile.' The four arrows men- 
tioned by Firdausi (Mohl, Le lAvre des Rots, vi. p. 136), as noticed 
by Horn, are only those carried conveniently in the belt for immedi- 
ate use. On the question of a possible mention of arrows in the Old 
Persian Inscriptions, see above, p. 106, and consult Fig. III. and 
Plate. 

6. Qaiver. — A natural appurtenance of the bow and arrow is the 
quiver. This is mentioned as part of the soldier's equipment in 
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Herodotos viL 61 wro 8^ ^opcrpccoves iKpifiavro, above cited, and in 
iBschylus Persoe 1002-04 Slfrro&tyfjuova . . . $rf<mvf}6v jScXcco-iv. In 
India the quiver ifudhi, lit. ' arrow-holder/ was equally important ; 
of. Hopkins, Riding Caste, p. 274. 

The Avesta word for quiver is now presumed to be akana, from 
the passage under discussion, Yd. xiv. 9 pukhdk9m zainiah mcu akana 
mat thTi^!l9-ayd-aghraish. This may be rendered 'a z, with a quiver 
containing thirty iron-tipped arrows.' The Pahlavi version of the 
passage runs zlno levaJteh kantir levateh 30 zak-i dslnln sar. The 
Av. word aJcana, therefore, is rendered by karUir, and this latter has 
been shown by Gteiger, Tatkar-i Zartrdn, 16, p. 52, kantir4 pur-tir, to 
mean ' quiver ' in Pahlavi.^ Some idea of the shape and size of the 
quiver for the arrows, and perhaps also for the bow (cf. p. 100), 
may be gathered from the Persepolis and Susa sculptures (see Figs. 
I., III., and Platb), in most of which the quiver is a conspicuous 
part of the armour. See also Stolze, Persepolis, L, p. 44. 

7. Zaini8h(?). — Of uncertain signification is the dw, Xcy. zaini^h 
or zaSndiLsh enumerated fifth in the Vendidad list of weapons. 
The text as given in the preceding paragraph runs thus : pvkhdhdm 
zainish mad akana mat thrisQs^yd-aghraish 'fifth, a zainish with a 
quiver containing 30 iron-pointed arrows.' The Pahlavi version of 
the passage merely transcribes the word by zin? 

In modem Persian (in Firdausi, for example) \J^) zln signifies 
' saddle.' In consequence of this, Darmesteter and others have ren- 
dered zainish, etc., by ' a saddle to which is attached a quiver.' One 
objection to this is that the Vendidad passage deals with the equip- 
ment of the foot^oldier rather than of the mounted warrior. 
Another objection, and more serious, is that as zainish stands fifth 
in the list and is thus placed among the arms, not among the dress 
or armour, it ought rather to signify a weapon than an appurtenance. 
If the main stress of the sentence, however, fall on thrisUs-ayo- 
aghraish, i.e. arrows, as missiles, then the quiver and zainish could 
be regarded as appurtenances, and one might imagine that the 
zainish was a sort of leather jerkin or jacket, or even shoulder-strap, 



1 Horn, Z.D,M,&. zliii., p. 30, draws 
attention to PeiB. JkjJJL^^itondil in 
YollerB, Lexicon Persicum. Perhaps 
there is something in this suggestion ; 
cf. Skt. kundala, mentioned by Vulleis. 

2 The Pahlavi form zln occurs in 
the passage above cited (p. 106) from 
Mainyo-i i^iral zliii. 7 ; and in Hang, 



Zand'Pahlavi Glossary, p. 242, one of 
the meanings given for Phi. ein ib 
* a title of the weapon of the angel 
Sraosha.* Bat probably in both these 
instances the word is merely identical 
with Av. zaena- * weapon ' ; cf . Av. 
hiUBaena-, hvazaina- in Josti, Hand- 
buck d. Zendsprache, 
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to which the quiver with its arrows was attached ; from this idea 
the later signification ' saddle ' might be an easy step. But such a 
suggestion has little to recommend it^ and this prominent word 
remains unsatisfactorily explained. 

It might be added that de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. 153, hints 
that zainish is perhaps the yippw of Herodotus. Could zainish or 
zaenaiLsh possibly denote a lasso, noose, or net attached to the 
quiver, from -y/zi- = Skt. hi^; cf. Skt. fiStl- 'wurfwaffe'? Herodotus 
vii. 85 describes the Sagartians, a race of Persian extraction and 
language, as using in battle lassos or nooses made of twisted thongs, 

ixptf fipoxpw ixpwnLi. Guesses of this kind, however, are idle, and 
it would be difficult to trace from this signification the modem 
meaning of ^ saddle ' which the word in Persian now has. Possibly 
the form yasto-zaeniah, Yt. xiii. 67, may contribute something to 
elucidating this obscure word. 

8. Sling and Sling-stones. — The sling, fraddkhshana, is the sixth 
and last weapon directly given in the list, Vd. xiv. 9 khshtvl fror 
daJcJishana anavard-b&zura mat thrisHs-Jradakhshainydish, 'sixth, a 
sling with arm-thong and with thirty sling-stones.' Sling-stones 
are mentioned also in Yd. xvii. 9 asncuxi fradakhshanya, and again in 
Yt. X. 39 we read — 

zarahtvdcit aesMm fraddkJisTianya 
vazdmna haca bazubyo 
a8h9mnd-vidhd bavaiti, 

' Verily their (well-slung) sling-stones, 
Flying from the hands that hurl them. 
Fail to hit the mark they aim at.' 

In Yt. xilL 72, also, the stones seem to be hurled by hand, aa&nd 
ar9m^hiUa, 'arm-thrown stones,' instead of being whirled from a 
sling. The number of sling-stones which the warrior carried is set 
at thirty, as shown above. For a discussion of the Pahlavi version 
by kopin, compare Mod. Pers. ^^^^ ' battle-hammer ' ; see Horn, 
Z.D.M,0. xliii., p. 39. 

9. Qaoit-di8k(?) and Aze(?). — Among the missiles enumerated at 
Yt. i. 18 (see p. 103, above), though not given in Vd. xiv. 9, is 
found caktir, a word of uncertain meaning. The Sanskrit version 
of Yt. i. 18, however, renders cakavo (plur.) by cakrais, 'wheels, 
disks'; see Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, ii. p. 261. We know 
that the wheel or disk, Skt. caJcror, was a formidable weapon in 
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ancient India; see Hopkins, Ruling Cdste, p. 298-99. If we are to 
follow the tradition implied in the Sanskrit version of the word 
by caJcrdis, we must regard our missile as a sort of quoit-disk that 
was hurled.^ Something similar — perhaps an axe or hammer — 
must be ccLktishor in Tt. x. 130 haaanrdm cakushanUm JuwsafnaenSm 
hitaeghanHmy 'a thousand steel double-edged axes.' (?) Greldner, in 
K, Z. XXV., p. 531, has noticed a New Pers. cakushy ' hammer.' 

10. Shield. — Turning from the offensive to the defensive side of 
the warrior^s equipment, we may regard the shield as foremost in 
importance; and this part of the accoutrement is included by 
Herodotus in his list, vii. 61. The shield, however, is conspicuous 
by its absence in the weapon catalogue of Yd. xiv. 9 ; it is missing 
also in the case of the Dieulafoy archers and the figures of Behistan 
(see Plate, and Fig. III.). The omission is perhaps natural, as 
both spear and bow appear in these particular cases; it would be 
awkward to carry also the shield. The shield or buckler neverthe- 
less does appear in Fig. II., and is specially mentioned in two 
Avesta passages as elsewhere in Iranian literature. 

The Avesta designation of the shield is spdrOy Phi. spar (Mkh, 

xliiL 8, see p. 106, above). Mod. Pers. /^ sipar; the Skt. version 
of Mkh. xliii. 8 has pharikd. The two allusions to the shield in the 
Avesta are contained in the compound adjective apdrd-ddshtOrj * bear- 
ing a shield.' The first passage, Yt. xiii. 35, runs — 

asTidunilm fravaaJiayd . . . 
fraariUdo vanat-pBshando 
avuamdo spdro-ddshtdo 

' Fravashis, — souls of the righteous. 
Famed afar for winning battles. 
Bearing shields, and in might excelling.' 

The other quotable allusion is in Yt. xix. 54: — 

t9m Jiacdt ashish 

m 

paurushrhvardthra spdrorddshta, 

' Glorious Fortune shall attend him. 
Bearing shield for his protection.' 

^ Ib it a caku that the warrior por- A., U. 149, explained caku- as 'one 

trayed in Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de piece de bois h6ris86e de clous, que 

VArt, Y, 843, has attached to his belt ? ceux qui d^fendent une place affli6g4e, 

Or Is this a mere fastening of the lancent du haut des mors sur leurs 

sword ? See also the third figure in ennemis.* For cakushti' he implies a 

Fig. L above. Anquetil da Perron, Z, hatchet. 
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11. Corselet, Breastplate, Bfail-coat. — The natural inference that 
the ancient Persian warrior wore a corselet or breastplate is sup- 
ported, for instance, by Xenophon, Anab. i. 8. 3. Xenophon says 
that Gyrus put on his breastplate, diapaxa dv&v, before the battle of 
Cunaza, and that his horsemen also were armed with corselets, 

The word used in the Avesta to designate this part of the defen- 
sive armour is vdr9th7nanr, vdrmtan-,^ or sometimes VBrdthror. The 
divinity Mithra wears a golden breastplate, Tt. x. 112 mithram . . . 
9r9Z(Ud'frashn9mzaranyd-^7^thman9m, ^Mithra, the knee-caps (?) of 
whose armour are of silver, and whose breastplate is of gold." 
Again, in Yt xi 2, we have drujo vdrdthma, ' a shield against the 
fiend.' The Fravashis, moreover, have corselets of iron; Yt. xiii. 
45 ayo-khaodhao ayo-zaydo ayo^dTdthrdOy ^ whose helmets, weapons, 
and corselet are all of iron.' Similarly at Yt. ix. 30 aahtOraurvaiUd 
visporthaurvd'asJUoish puthro viaporthaurvd urvirkhaodhd stvi-maiiao- 
thi'ish, ' A., [who was] the son of V., and who was the all-oppressor 
— he of the brazen(?)' helmet and brazen corselet, and tiie stout 
neck.' 

The two parts, breastplate and back-piece, of the corselet seem to 
be recognized in Yt. i. 12 parahtasca pairivdrasca ; see also the Pah- 
lavi citation from Mkh. xliii. 6, pushtik-pdnaTdh, 'a protection for 
the back.' 

The mail-coat as directly connected with the cuirass is especially 
mentioned in Yd. xiv. 9 zrddTiOr, which is presumed to designate the 
ringed mail-coat, so called, it is thought, from its rattling; com- 
pare Av. -y/zrad-, ' rattle,' = Skt. -yJhrMr; see also Bezzenberger, 
B,B. xix., p. 248. The Pahlavi version of Vd. xiv. 9 renders 

zradhor by arfif, which answers to Firdausi's 'b) zirih, * vestis mili- 
taris ex anulis fereis conserta' (VuUers, L^kcon Persicum). In 
Tabari's description, above cited, the corresponding word is cs«> 
dir\ Horn, Z.D.M.Q, xliiL, p. 49; and zrdi, zarih, is similarly men- 
tioned in the Pahlavi passage, xliii. 6, above quoted, p. 106. The 
monuments give little help on this point. 

iThe phrases hi which vdrdman- • Possibly we may compare Hdt.vii. 

(cf. Skt. vdrman-) occur (Ys. x. 14; 84 x^^«a Kal aidi/ipea. Darmesteter, 

Tt. Y. 130) are unfortunately very Le Zend Avesta^ ii., p. 439, also con- 

obflcnre. jecturally renders 'casque d*airain.' 

^HerodotoSy vii. 88, draws atten- Bartholomae, Z.D.M.Q.j zzxyi. 676 

tion to the splendour and profusion of has * mit mftchtigem Helm und 

gold in the equipment of the Persian mftchtigem Panzer, mit starkem Nack- 

troops. en/ De Harlez has * au large casque.* 
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12. Hauberk and Necklace. — The eighth piece of armour in the 
Avesta list (Vd. xiv. 9) is the kuiris. This is a once-used word ; 
there is some uncertainty in regard to its meaning. The Pahlayi 
version renders the term by grivpan, * neck-guard ' (cf . Mod. Pers. 

^Lo*j ^Vl5an), and adds the gloss zaJc i men targ ravar avo zrdl 
bast yeka/vimunet, 'it is attached behind from the helmet to the 
corselet.' There seems little reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
armour in question is a sort of hauberk. Among the ancient Hindus 
also ' we find/ says Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Ancient India, p. 307, 
'an armour-piece called the neck-protector (kantJiatrdna), which 
must have formed a defensive union between the helmet above and 
the corselet below.' * 

In this connection attention should be called to the necklace 
which the warriors wore as an ornament or as part of their trap- 
pings, as appears from the monuments (see Fig. I., and compare the 
figure in Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, v. 843. In ancient 
India likewise we have ka/nthxisutra^ 'necklace' (see Hopkins, Ruling 
Caste, p. 307) ; and in Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 27, allusion is made to 
the twisted necklace of gold, frrptirroy xpvowv, as also in the Avesta 
the divinity of the wind wears a golden necklace, Yt. xiv. 57 va^m 
taranyb-mindm, Xenophon, Anab. i. 5. 8, also mentions the war- 
rior's bracelets, orpcirrovc frtpX rocs rpa^i^AxMs kojL ^fftXta rrtpi rw Xf^io-Cv. 
Bracelets, it might be added, are conspicuous in the Dieulafoy Susan 
archers ; see Plate, above. 

13. Bftantle or Tunic. — Ninth in the armour list (Yd. xiv. 9) is 
the paiti-ddina, a mantle or tunic, if we follow the inference drawn 
from the Pahlavi gloss. It renders and explains Yd. xiv. 9 thus : 
padtdn : zak i azer zrdi yaiiind, ' a paitidana : that which goes under 
the corselet.' This distinction is added by the translator in order 
to distinguish the word from the other paitidana, or cloth worn 
before the mouth by the priest when performing the ritual service. 
The question of the mantle or tunic has sufficiently been discussed 
above, and needs no further elucidation here. 



^ Have Hhe two twisted thongs/ 
alluded to by Tabari (cf . p. 108, above) 
as attached to the helmet, possibly 
some connection with kuiris f Qeld- 
ner, K. Z. zxv. 667, renders kuiris by 
*helmbasch,* and compares Mod. Pers. 

^J^ kurSf 'cirrus cincinnus, coma 
crispata' (Yullers). The horse-tail 



which the modem French cavalry 
wear hanging from the helmet down 
to the cuirass, I have heard, is not only 
an ornament but serves as quite a use- 
ful protection against sabre-cuts. Is 
the Mod. Pers. kurs^ kuras^ to be con- 
nected with Av. kuiris by some such 
explanation ? Of course this is a mere 
guess. 
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14. Helmet and Head-protection. — The covering for the head is 
the tenth armour-piece in the Vendidad catalogue. The word sdra- 
vStra, lit ' head-covering/ there used to express this part of the pano- 
ply, is simply transcribed by the Pahlavi translator of the passage ; 
he adds, however, the word targ, 'casque/ as gloss, to specify the 
meaning more sharply. The term sdravdra- of the original is evi- 
dently deliberately chosen as it is the broader or more general desig- 
nation, ' head-piece,' to include the helmet, kJiaodha, the tiara, and 
the simple band noticed, for example, in the Dieulafoy frieze (see 
Plate) and in the sculptures. Compare also the common explana- 
tions of the Xenophon passage, i. 8. 6 Kvpos Sk ^iX^ ix^ '^ ice^aX^v 
<t'« tV fM£x7V KaBCtrraro. 

The regular Persian designation for the helmet is Av. khdodJia, 
Old P. tigrorkhavdaj Mod. P. khody khM. In the Avesta it is 
described as made of iron, brass, or gold: Yt. xiii. 45 ashdunUm 
Jravaahayd . . . ayo-khaodhdo, Yt. ix. 30 urvi-kJiaodho (see p. 117, 
above), and Yt. xv. 67 vaSm zardnyo-khaodhdm yazamaide, *we wor- 
ship Vayu, the divinity with the golden helm.' Herodotus, vii. 84, 
assigns bronze and steel helmets (xoXxca icoi o-iSi/pca) to the Persian 
cavalry. 

15. Belt or Girdle. — The girdle or sword-belt, Av. kamara (dir. 
Xey.), to which the sword was attached (cf. Herodotus' ([con;), is 
mentioned as next to the last piece in the soldier's trappings. Yd. 
xiv. 9. The Pahlavi version has the same word, kamar, which is 
found also in Firdausi; see also the Tabari passage above quoted, 
p. 108, and consult Fig. I. and the drawing in Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, de VArt, v. 843, for the arrangement of the belt. There are a 
number of allusions in literature to the decoration of the Persian 
girdles with jewels ; see, for example, Pahlavi, Madigdne ChcUrang, 
19, p. 6 (ed. Peshutan Sanjana). 

16. Leg-guards. — Last in the enumeration of defensive armour 
( Vd. xiv. 9) comes the word rdnapdno, * thigh-protector.' From the 
Pahlavi gloss — see E. W. West, cited by Horn, Z,D,M.O. xliiL, 
p. 49 — we infer that greaves are alluded to. On the figures on the 
monuments no greaves or cuisses are visible, and one might at first 
be led to conjecture that by rdnapdno are meant the Persian trou- 
sers, dm^piSas, alluded to by Herodotus (see p. 99) and by Xeno- 
phon, Anab, i. 6. 8. Several authorities have so explained the word. 
The passage in Arda-Viraf, xiv. 9 rdno-vartirif * thigh-coverings ' (cf. 
€term. 'beinkleider'), might favour such a view. Nevertheless, it is 
more likely that a special piece of armour, cuisse, greave, or tasse. 
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is meant ; the etymology speaks for this, and in Xenophon, Andb. 
i. 8. 6, Gyrus as well as his horsemen wears jrafiofirfpi^ioiiy 'thigh- 
pieces or cuisses/ which answers almost exactly to ranorpdnor, 
' thigh-protectors, leg-guards.' 

17. Knee-piece8(?). — Not mentioned as a direct piece of armour 
in the Vendidad catalogue, but alluded to in Yt. x. 112, if the word 
be rightly so explained, is the knee-cap, or knee-piece. The text, 
Yt. X. 112, alludes to the divinity Mithra as 9rdzatd'fra8hn9m zara- 
nyd^dr9thman9m, 'wearing knee-pieces (?) of silver and a corselet 
of gold.' So at least Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, ii., p. 471, con- 
jectures from frashnur. 

18. Hand-guard or Gauntlet — In the Pahlavi treatise, Mkh, xliii. 
13, above translated (p. 106), there is an allusion to a piece of 
armour that seems not to be mentioned elsewhere in old Iranian 
literature ; it is the military glove, gauntlet, or hand-protector, PhL 
acdast. The Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi passage renders the 
word by JuxstavcUambin. This part of the defensive armour answers, 
therefore, to a hand-guard, which perhaps served like Chaucer's 
'bracer' as a protection for the arm and hand against the bow- 
string. Among the ancient Hindus (see Hopkins, Ruling Caste, 
p. 307) the hand-protection was in common use. All the soldiers 
on the ancient Persian monuments, however, seem to have the hands 
bare. 

CONCLUSION. 

There remain perhaps one or two other words, such as Av. baro- 
zushdm Yt. xix. 42, connected with the arms of the Iranian warrior, 
but they are either unimportant or are at present too obscure to 
allow of satisfactory treatment in a monograph like the present. 

There is nothing left but to give in tabular form a general survey 
of the weapons and armour above discussed, and to bid adieu to the 
subject, hoping, perhaps, that although not much new has been 
brought forward, still the presentation of most of the material in 
convenient form for the classical scholar may possibly merit some 
thanks. The table follows : — 
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APPENDIX L 



A. ABMS AND WEAPONS. 





1. Speir, 


2. Sword, Digger. 


8. Ktoe, Olnb. 


HerodotOB 
Avesta 

Old Persian 
Pahlavi 

Firdaos! 
Tabari 


arshtU 
dm- 

arshU- 
arsJU 

nlzah 
rumh 


kardta- 
ashtrd- 
{akur ?) 

kdrt 

sakklnd 

shamsher 

saif 


vazra- 
gadhdr 
vadar- 

vazr 

gurzah 
jurz 

)7^ 




4. Bow. 


6. Arrow. 


6. QniTor. 


Herodotna 
Ayesta 

Old Persian 
Pahlavi 

FirdaiiHi 
Tftbari 


thanvarior) 

ihanvana- 

thanvanti- 

sanvar 
kamdn 

kamdn 

kauz 


6tffrb% 

ishu- 
itighra-) 

ishU' (?) 

sar 
Cir 

tlz 

nusJidb 


0apcrpe(6r 
dkana* 

kandr 
ja'bah 
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A. ABM8 AND WEAPONS (continued). 





7. Unoertain. 


8. SUng. 


0. Qaoit(7), Aza(7). 


Herodotus 








Avesta 


zainish 


fradakhihana- 


cakU" 

(cf . Skt cakra-y 

cakuiha- 


Old Persian 








Pahlavi 


Kin 


kopino 




Firdaus! 


zin^ *saddle' 


{kamand ?) 




Tabari 









B. ARMOUR AND ACCOUTREMENTS. 



Herodotus 



Avesta 



Old Persian 
Pahlavi 
FirdausI 
Tabari 



10. Shield. 



y4ppo¥ 



spara- 



8par 

sipar 

tur8 



11. Ooat of mailf 
Oorseletf BreutpUta. 



(Xen. Anah, etipt^) 



zrddha- 
vdrdthman' 
V9r9thra' 
(ydnman') 



zrai 



zirih 



jaushan 



12. Haaberk, OoUar, 
(Bracelets). 



(Xen. Anab, trrpew^ 
rbir ' necklace ' ; 
^ Am, * bracelets ') 

kuiriSy 

*■ hauberk ' 
manaoihri; 

* collar' 



grxvpan 
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B. ABMOUB AKD AOCOUTBBliBNTS (jsontinued). 





13. Xaatle, Tnnio. 


14. Helmet. 


16. Belt, Qirdle. 


HerodotoB 

Avesta 
Old Peraian 
Fahlayi 

Firdaa^ 
Tabari 


paitirddna 
padtdn 


rtdpa 
(cf . vii. 84, M riffh 

IC.T.X,) 

adravdra-t khaodha- 

^khatida 

sdrvdr 
(targ) 

khod^ etc. 

mighfar 


kamara- 

kamar 

kamar 
manUkah 

■ 




16. Leg-giuurdf. 


17. XnM-oapi (7). 


18. Hand-goArd, 
Chumtlet. 


HerodotoB 

Avesta 
Old Persian 
Pahlavi 
FirdausI 
Tabari 


dva^vplS€Sj 
« trouBers ' 
(but cf . Xen. Anah* 
vnpafjLfiplSid) 

rdnapdna- 

rdnpdn 

adkain 


fnuhna- 


acdast 
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APPENDIX n. 

THB PBB8IAN yippov. 

Fob a new and valuable suggestion regarding the form of the 
Persian targe, I am indebted to a happy combination of literary and 
sculptural evidence by my colleague and friend, Professor Merriam. 
He writes me as follows : — 

* The Persian yippa may be further illustrated from another source. 
When Pausanias is describing the temple at Delphi, he says (x. 19. 4) 
that the shields captured from the Galatians, who invaded Greece 
under Brennus in 279 b.c., were affixed to the epistyle on the west 
and south sides of the structure. '<The form of these," he con- 
tinues, ''bears a very close resemblance to the Persian yippa — 
{ax^pa Sk avrlay iariv iyyvrarta rlav UtpatKiav yipptav).'' On the portico 
at Pergamum dedicated to Athena Polias by Eumenes II. in honour 
of victories over the Galatians of Asia Minor, were many sculptured 
representations of weapons taken as spoils from the enemy, and the 
marbles are now to be seen in the Berlin Museum. Among them 
are several oblong shields (see Baumeister, Denkundler, Figs. 1406, 
1432, 1434, 1435) which may be identified with certainty as similar 
to those mentioned at Delphi (cf . Pans. i. 4. 6 ncpya/A^vois Zk l<m f/Jtv 
cKvAa diri TaXarw] also the targe of the "Dying Gaul," etc.). They 
resemble the Persian shields of Fig. II. above, p. 99, differing chiefly 
by a greater narrowness, by the possession of a definite rim, and by 
the absence of the holes in the sides.' 
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INDEX OF PBIKGIPAL TOPICS, PASSAGES, AND WORDS. 







1. Toploa. 








Arrows. 


101, 112 


Gaantlet, 


120 


Necklace, 


118 


Axe(?), 


116 


Girdle, 101 


,119 


Quiver, 


100, 113 


Belt, 


101, 119 


Hauberk, 


118 


QuoitKlisk(?), 


115 


Bow, 


100, 111 f . 


Helinet, 


119 


Shield, 


99,116 


Breastplate, 


117 


KDee-pieces(?), 


120 


SUng, 


116 


Club, 
Corselet, 


110 
117 


Leg-guards, 
Mace, 


119 
110 


Spear, 
Tiara, 


100, ll.S 
97 


Dagger, 


100. 100 f . 


Mail-coat, 


117 


Trousers, 


99 


Diemafoy Archers, 97 


Neck-goMd, 


118 


Tunic, 


97,118 
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a. Texts. 

iEBehylus, Perg, 1001-3, 

100 
Herodotus 7. 61, 96 f. 

7.84, 
7.85, 
Pansanias 10. 19. 4, 
Xenophon, 
Anah. 1. 2. 7, 



96 
llA 
124 



118 



a. Texts. 


t 


Yt 1.18-19, 


103 


9.30, 


117 


ia3&^, 


103, 115 


128-132, 


104 f.. 




Ill, 112 


18.85, 


116 


67, 


115 


71-72, 


106, 115 


Yd. 14. 9, 


102 f. 


17. 10, 


102 


18.30, 


110 


h. Word Index. 


dkana^ 


114 



a. Texts. 



NBa43, 



106 



a. Texts. 

A. Yf . 14. 7-9, 107, 119 

Mkh. 43. 7-13, 106 

Yftt. Zar. 16, 68, 114 



a. Texts. 
ShfthNamah, 



107 



a. Text. 

Skt. Yersion Yt. 
1. 18, Hkh. 43. 
7, 103 n., 107 



<L Text. 
Tabari (qnoUtion), 108 



2. Greek. 








Anah, 1. 5. 8, 98 


,118 


iyXtiplSutw, 


100 
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Archaism in Aulas Grellius. 

PAST I. : INTBODUCTORY AND GENBBAL. 

That Aulus Gellius was an aident lover and a diligent student of 
the early Latin writerSi especially those who preceded the classical 
period, and that this fondness coloured and in large measure deter- 
mined the style of the Noctes AUiccRy are commonplaces of criticism. 
In 1853, B&hr (in Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine EncyJdqpadie, part 
67, p. 67) wrote : — 

^^Davon (t.6. from rhetorical arts and devices) aber wird man 
durchweg den G^Uius frei finden und dberhaupt bei ihm bald die 
Beweise des Strebens erkennen, nach den &lteren classischen Must- 
em der rdmischen Beredsamkeit aus der Periode ihres Glanzes sich 
zu bilden, und in derselben einfachen, klaren, und natflrlichen 
Sprache sich moglichst zu bewegen. Im Einzelnen finden wir 
allerdings mehrfach Ausdrdcke und Wendungen, welche dieser 
Periode schon ferner liegen und theilweise uns sogar auf eine friihere 
zurdckfiihren, in sofern sie aus den alteren lateinischen Komikem 
groszentheils entnommen erscheinen und von Gellius in einer Weise 
angewendet worden sind, welche den Schein erregt, als habe er 
insbesondere durch derartige, zum Theil veraltete und ausser G^ 
branch gekommene Ausdrdcke seine Eede aufputzen und ihr damit 
einen besondem Anstrich geben woUen." Later, while speaking of 
the unusual words and expressions to be found in Gellius, the same 
writer remarks, "liberdies wird sich bei den meisten dieser Aus- 
drticke der Kachweis f dhren lassen, das sie aus Schriftstellem der 
Alteren \ind friiheren Periode Eoms, namentlich den £lteren Komi- 
kem, entnommen sind: bei dem anhaltenden und umfassenden 
Studium, das Gellius den Werken dieser Periode zugewendet hatte, 
kann es ebenso wenig befremden, wenn Gellius einzelne Worte und 
Ausdrdcke aus diesem Rreise herausnimmt und in einzelnen F^len, 
wie dies auch andere gethan, und wie es selbst im Geiste der Zeit 
lag, anwendet AUerdinga verdient dieser ganze Funkt noch eine 
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specieUere und mehr ina Einzelne gehende Erdrterung, ah ihm bisher 
zu TheU geworden istJ'^ It is a curious fact that nearly all who 
have essayed to write about Gellius have done so from a thoroughly 
partisan point of view." While B&hr, then, is diligent in making 
excuses for Gellius, Bemhardy's judgment seems to me to err some- 
what towards the other extreme, as failing to allow suf&cient weight 
to the fact that the tendency towards archaisms was thoroughly in 
accord with the literary, as well as the artistic, principles of the 
time. Again, in seeking to form a true estimate of G^Uius, we 
must not fail to compare his work and style with that of Fronto 
and Apuleius. Bemhardy's views are expressed in his Ghrurvdrias 
der rdmiacJien Litteratur, pp. 943, 944 : " seine Studien waren mehr 
der alten nationalen Litteratur, der alterthtimlichen Form, als den 
Griechen und ihren Sprachforschem zugewandt. . . . Sein G^ 
schmack wurde von den veralteten Autoren des Freistaats bef riedigt, 
er liebt ihre verschollenen W6rter und bewegt sich mit Wohlgef alien 
in ihren steifen Formen, welche doch seinen Themen dbel stehen. 
. . . Der Stil ist gewunden und affektirt einen alterthtimelnden 
Ernst, seine breiten und verschwommenen Manieren verrathen den 
geistlosen Schiller, da Gellius ohne Geschmack und bis zur Ver- 
schwendung ein Gemisch alter und neuer, gezierter und abtonender 
Wortbildnerei zur Schau stellt, aber auch mit TJebertreibungen der 
Syntax prunkt und in unleidlicher Weise das angelemte Kfistzeug 
der Frontonianer schn6rkelt. . . . Sein eigenes TJrtheil war be- 
schrlbikt : er lebt in der veralteten Schriften und Formen." Hertz, 
the editor of the received text of Gellius, writing to Madvig in 1873, 
expressed himself as follows : ^ '^ Daruber dass G. ein < antiquarius ' 
ist, besteht, wie bereits bemerkt worden ist, zwischen uns keine 
Differenz. Diese Vorliebe f (ir die alte Sprache und Litteratur seines 
Volkes beth&tigt er vielfach dadurch, dass er aus ihren Schatzen 
seine eigene Ausdrucksweise bereichert. Es kann hier nicht der 
Ort sein, tiber diesen Piinkt eine ins einzelne eingehende TJntersuch- 
ung anzustellen, die eine ganz andere Ausdehnung erfordem wilrde, 
als auch der Idngste Brief sie gestattetJ' ^ Elsewhere (Renaissance 
und BococOf p. 38) Hertz has spoken to the same effect: "Mehr 
als die Einkleidung entspricht dem StofEe endlich die Schreibart: 

1 The italics are my own. ^ Vindieice Gelliance altered^ p. 20 = 

^ For some details on this point, see Stebente Supplementband der Jahr- 

Th. Vogel's programm (Zittau, 1860), hUcherfur clasaisehe Philologiej p. 20. 

De A, Oellii vita, studiis, scriptis nar- « Here agam the italics are my 

ratio et indicium^ pp. 1, 2. own. 
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die niichteme Sprache des Alltagslebens ist bei dem Bewunderer 
des Fronto natiirlich wiederum versetzt mit allerhand Ingredienzen 
aus der vorciceronischen Zeit ; namentlich pliindert er die reichen 
Vorrathskammern der alien Komodie, deren drastischer und ener- 
gischer Wortschatz sich nur widerwillig einer so philisterhaften 
Verwendung ffigt.*' 

G^Uius' fondness for the old writers and his habitual study of 
their works are well attested by the passage at x. 25. 1 TeUyrum, 
iaculorum gladiorumque vocabtUa, quae in JUstoriis veteribus scripta 
sunt, item navigiorum genera et nomina libitum forte nobis est seden- 
tibus in reda conquirere, ne quid aXiarum ineptiarum vacantem stupen- 
temque animum occuparet. In the lists which follow in §§ 2 and 5, 
no fewer than five words are found, which are now extant only in Gel- 
lius and the ante-classical writers ; e,g. oria, oriola, prosumia, rumex, 
trifax. Compare xi. 3. 1 quando (ib arbitriis negotiisque otium est et m^y- 
tandi corporis gratia aut ^fxitiamur aut vectamur, quaerere nonnunquam 
aput memet ipsum soleo res eiusmodi, parvas quidem minutasque et ho- 
mtJiibtis non bene eruditis aspemabHes, sed ad veterum scripta penitus 
noscenda et ad scientiam linguae Latinae cumprimis necessarians; xx. 
10. 4 cumque iUe demiratus aXiena haec esse a poetis et haud usqu>am 
inveniri in carminibus Ennii diceret, tum ego kos versus ex octavo 
annaXi dbsentes dixi, nam forte eos tanquam insigniter praeter alios 
factos memineram, where the forte must be interpreted in the light 
of other passages of our author, such as that at x. 25. 1, cited above. 
See further xii. 9. 1 est plurifariam videre atque animxxdvertere in 
veteribus scriptis; xvi. 9. 1, 2, where it is said of the phrase susque 
deque that in poematis quoque et in epistxdis veterum scriptum est plu- 
rifariam; sed facilius reperias qui verbum ostentent quam qui inteUe- 
gant. Ita plerique nostrum, quae remotiora verba invenimus, dicere ea 
properamus, non discere; x. 27. 1 in libris veteribus memoria extat; 
xiii. 3. 3 itaque in libris veterum vulgo reperixis necessitudinem dici 
pro eo, quod necessum est; the lemma of viii. 12 quid signifket in 
veterum libris scriptum plerique omnes ; xiii. 23. 4 sicuJt in libris vete- 
rum scriptum est; xvii. 2. 5, where, after citing from Claudius 
Quadrigarius a passage containing the verb frunisci, he adds this 
interesting comment: frunisci rarius quidem fuit in a^tate M. TuUi 
ac deinceps infra rarissimum, dubitatumque est ab imperitis antiqui- 
tatis an Latinum foret. Non mx>do auJtem Latinum, sed iu4Mndiu8 
amoeniusque etiam est frunisci quam fruor . . . ; xvii. 2. 10, where it 
is said of the phrase sole occaso, also cited from Quadrigarius, that 
non insv^avi vetustate est, si quis aurem habeat non sordidam nee pro- 
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etdcatam; xviL 2. 18 ne id quoqne dixit (Quadrigarius) pro ne id 
quidem, infreqtiens nunc in loquendo, aed in libria veterum creberri- 
mum; xyiii. 9. 6 Jiaec quidem Fronto requirere nos itissit vocabula non 
ea rCy opinor, quod scripta esse in vllis vetei'um libris existumaret^ sed 
ut nobis studium lectitandi in quaerendis rarioribus verbis exerceret; 
ii. 13. 1, 2 antiqui orcUores historiaeque aut carminum scriptores etiam 
unumJUiumJUiamve liberos mvltitudinis numero appellarunt, Idque 
noSf cum in complurium veterum libris scriptum cUiqtwtiens adverteri- 
mus; iii. 2. 14 ; xi. 2. in lemm. quod elegantia apud antiquiores non 
de amoeniore ingenio, sed de nitidiore cuUu aJtque victu dicebatur, and 
§ 1 of same chapter, where aptui antiquiores of the lemma is defined 
by ad aetatem M, Catonis; xviL 1. 9 antiquiores verbo isto alio quoque 
modo usitati sunt; v. 20. 6; xi. 1. in lemm. quibus verbis antiquitus 
muUa minima did solita sit; xii. 5. 13 ea vera et proba fortitudost, 
quam maiores nostri scientiam esse dixerunt rerum tolerandarum et non 
olerandarum; i. 7. 18; ii. 23; ii. 29. 20; iii. 16. in lemm.; iv. 7. 2; 
vii. 5. 10; ix. 14. 6; x. 3. 15; x. 24; xii. 2. 1, 2, 3, 12; xiii. 6. 1; 
xiii. 23; xyL 1. 3; xyiiL 6. 7; xix. 13. 2, where Fronto is the 
speaker. 

It is manifest from these citations that the '^ ancients " were ever 
with Grellius, and that they formed the final court of appeal on all 
matters relating to grammar, lexicography, or literary criticism. 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of very material importance to 
determine the exact sense in which he used the terms veteres, anti- 
quiores, maiores^ antiquitus. The answer to this question can be 
given partly from the testimony of other Latin writers, partly from 
the evidence offered by Gellius himself. In the fifteenth chapter 
of the Dialogus of Tacitus, Aper says to Messala, Non desinis, Mes-, 
sola, Vetera tantam et antiqua mirari, nostrorum autem temporum 
studia inridere atque contemners Nam hunc tuum sermonem saepe 
excepiy cum oblitus et tuae et fratris tui eloquentiae neminem hoc tem- 
pore oratorem esse contenderes parem antiqois. ... In reply Mes- 
sala, after saying that his opinions are altogether unchanged, asks 
why it is that the orators of the day are so greatly inferior to the 
ancients. Matemus promises for himself and Secundus that they 
will aid Messala in his efforts to unravel this mystery, and concludes 
with these words : Apntm enim solere dissentire et tu pauIo ante dix- 
isti et ipse sa;tis est manifestus iam dudum in contrarium a>ccingi nee 
aeqtio animo perferre hanc nostram pro antiquorum laude concordiam, 
Aper, thus challenged, commences his reply with the question : sed 
hocprimum interrogdbo, quos vocetis antiquoSy quam oratorum aetatem 
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aignificcUione ista determinetia. The part of his speech which is most 
to our purpose is to be found in chapter 17 : sed tranaeo ad LaJUnos 
oratores, in quibtis non Meneniuniy lU puto, Agrippam, qui potest 
videri arUiquus, noatrorum temporum diaertia anteponere aoletiay sed 
Ciceronem et Caeaarem et Cadium et Ccdvum et BrvJtum et Aainium et 
Meaaalam : quoa quid arUiquia temporihua potiua (lacribatia qiuim noa- 
tria, non video. At the beginning of chapter 19 the text is unfortu- 
nately in a very uncertain state, yet enough has been preserved to 
corroborate the results deducible from the passages already cited. 

In all these places we have a distinction sharply drawn between 
the antiqui and the novi, the old and the new. To the former class 
Cicero belongs, together with his predecessors. In other words, the 
distinction is practically the same with that which we imply when 
we speak of classical or ante-classical as opposed to the post-classical 
writers. See Principal Peterson's note on the Dialogua, c. 16, in 
which it is pointed out that antiqui and veterea are used in Quin- 
tilian in exactly the same way in contradistinction to novL To this 
note I am indebted for a most appropriate citation from Quintilian 
ix. 3. 1 ai antiquum aermonem noatro comparemua, pa>ene iam quidquid 
loquimur figura eat: ut ^hac re invidere/ non, ut veteres et Cicero prae- 
dpue, *hanc rem,' Compare also Peterson's notes on Quintilian 
X. 1. 40, 43 ; X. 2. 17. Finally, I may cite Pliny Epp. i. 16. 2, where, 
in eulogizing his friend Pompeius Satuminus, Pliny says of him that 
in his orations adaunt a^vtae crebra^eque aententiae, gravia et decora 
conatructio, sonantia verba et antiqua, i.e. with the true classic ring ; 
and Pliny again i. 5. 11 Satriua Rufua, cut non eat cum Cicerone 
a^emiilatiOf et qui contentua eat eloquentia aaeculi noatri, with Mr. 
Cowan's notes on both passages. 

The evidence which can be drawn from the pages of Gellius' own 
work is next to be considered. Hertz {VindidoR OeU, Alt. p. 20) 
writes : " Den Kreis der sprachlichen Autorit&ten des G., die iiir 
ihn zugleich Vorbilder sind und deren Worte und Wendungen er, 
wie die Durchmustening im einzelnen ergibt, mit Vorliebe ver- 
werthet, gibt er selbst mehrfach an. Am genauesten bezeichnet er 
ihn V. 21. 6." In that chapter we are told that a certain friend of 
Gellius, a man adprime doctua, a liomo doctrina aeria et ad vitas offi- 
da devincta ax^ nihil de verbia laborante, had in conversation used 
the toTin pluria instead of plura. Gellius takes the trouble to tell 
us that his friend had used this form non atudio oatentandi neque 
quo plura non dicendum putaret, . . , aed adaidua veterum acriptorum 
tractatione inoleverat linguae illius vox, quam, in libria aaepe offende- 
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rat. Among the company was a certain individual^ denounced by 
Gellius as repreJiensor audaculfia verborum, qui perpauca eademque 
a vtUgo protrita legercU. This person had the temerity to remark : 
^'Barbare dixisti pluria, nam neque rationem verbum hoc neque 
auctoritates habet." "Amabo te, vir bone," cries Gellius' friend, 
** velim doceas nos, cur pluria sive compluria, nihil enim differt, non 
Latine sed barbare dixerint M. CcUo, Q. Clavdius, Valerius Antiasy 
L, AeliuSj P. I^gidiuSf M, Varro, quos subscriptores approbatores- 
que huius verbi habemus praeter poetarum oratorumque veterum 
copiam multam." The critic replies : ^' Tibi habeas auctoritates 
istas, ex Faunorum et Ahorig^inum saeculo repetitas." In the eighth 
chapter of the nineteenth book, Gellius tells us that in his student 
days at Bome he often visited Fronto. On one of these occasions, 
a certain member of the company, described as homo bene eruditus 
et turn poeta iUfi^ria, chanced to use the phrase arenae calentea. To 
this Fronto objected on the ground that arena should be used only 
in the singular. This contention he supported by appealing to a 
statement to that effect in Caesar's De AncUogia. At the same time 
he mentions several words, e.g, arma, comitia, inimidtiae, quadrigae 
which ought to be employed only in the plural number. In § 6 the 
poet defends himself thus : fortasaean de quadrigis veterum auctori- 
tati conceasero, inimidtiam tamen, sicuti inscientiam, et impotentiam 
et iniuriam, qiuie ratio est quam ob rem C. Caesar vel dictam esse a 
veteribus vel dicendam a nobis non putat, quando Plauttis, linguae 
Latinae decus, deliciam quoque iviKm dixerit pro deliciis ? . . . Inimi- 
dtiam autem Q. Ennius in illo memora^issimo libra dixit. Two 
points in this defence (as also in v. 21) are especially deserving of 
notice. The first is the phrase quae ratio est quam ob rem C, Caesar 
vel dictam esse a veteribus vel dicendam a nobis non putatj in which 
the actual usage of the ancients and that which is allowable at the 
moment are treated as identical. Secondly, the authorities to whom 
appeal is made belong to the archaic period of the literature. In 
§ 15 Fronto ends the discussion by saying : ite ergo nunc, et, quando 
erit otium, quaerite an quadrigam et arenas dixerit e ilia cohorte dumr 
taaaJt antiquiore vel oraJtorum aXiquis vel poetarum, id est classicus 
a^duusque scriptor, non proletariiis, (xellius comments upon tlie 
discussion in words which will bear quoting again: hasc quidem 
Fronto requirere nos iussit vocabvla non ea re, opinor, quod scripta 
esse in vllis veterum libris existumaret, sed ut nobis studium lectitandi 
in quaerendis rarioribus verbis exerceret. With one at least of his 
hearers Fronto was successful, for Gellius tells us with some pride 
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that he succeeded in finding quadrigam in the Satires of Yarro. 
Manifestly, in both these narratives, though Gellius figures merely 
as an interested auditor, his own real sentiments are reflected.^ In 
the case of arenae it is very striking, and at the same time charao- 
teristic of the attitude of this whole period, that neither Fronto, 
Gellius, nor the unknown poet thinks of considering the usage of 
the writers who come close to their own time. Ovid has the plural 
repeatedly, as also Statins, Seneca the philosopher, and Gellius him- 
self in xvi. 11. 7, yet none of these men seems to be sufficiently 
familiar with the works of his more immediate predecessors, or to 
attach enough importance to them, to quote them as factors in the 
settlement of the question under discussion. 

Since it has been shown, partly by reference to other authors, 
partly by appeal to Grellius himself, that by the terms vetereSy antiquiy 
maiorea, and the like, we are to understand the writers of the so- 
called classical and ante-classical periods, we must next determine 
to which of these writers our author's admiration was chiefiy 
accorded. Among poets Plautus and Ennius, among orators Cato 
Censor, stand highest in his estimation. Plautus is mentioned or 
cited by him in at least thirty-five places, and the quotations cover 
nearly the whole range of the extant plays. Indeed, it is to Gellius' 
love of Plautus that we are indebted for the main facts of the play- 
wright's life. See the whole chapter at iii. 3. In § 4 of that chap- 
ter it is said of a play called Boeotia that nihil dubitavit Varro quin 
Plauti forety neque alius quisquam non infrequena PlauH lector dubi- 
taverit, si vel hos solos ex ea fcUnda versus cognoverit, qui quoniam 
sunt, ut de iUius more dicam, Plautinissimij propterea et Tneminimus 
eos et ascripsimus, words which imply plainly that he was himself a 
non infrequens Plauti lector. Cf., too, §§ 6, 7. In vi. 17. 4 Plautus 
is characterized as Jiomo linguae atque elegantiae in verbis Latinae 
princeps; in xix. 8. 6 as linguae Latinae decus. In view of the rela- 



^ Professor NetUeship (Essays and 
Lectures, pp. 262, 263, 266) maintained 
that Fronto, Favorinus, Castricius 
Tanros, Solpicius Apollinaris, or the 
quidam noster amicits, as the case may 
be, are mere persons, mere men of 
straw, introduced to give an attractive 
setting to the extracts. With the truth 
or falsity of this view I am not now 
concerned. But there are two points 
here that deserve attention. First, if 
Nettleship is right, Gellius has given 



in this very matter signal evidence of 
that artistic skill for the lack of which 
Nettleship severely criticises him, for 
in all the passages in which Fronto is 
introduced his antiquarian leanings are 
forcibly depicted. Secondly, if Nettle- 
ship's view be correct, the two chap- 
ters discussed above will be far more 
to our purpose, for we shall then un- 
derstand that Gellius is giving his oton 
views under an extremely thin dis- 
guise. 
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tion which Macrobius bears to (xellius, it is not surprising to find 
him saying (Sat. ii. 1. 10) : duos quos doquentiaaimos antiqua aetas 
ttUitf comicum Plautum et oratorem Tullium, See, too, Lorenz' in- 
troduction to the Mostellaria of Plautus, p. 31| footnote. Ennius is 
cited by Qellius as an authority in more than forty passages. Gel- 
lius' admiration for him may be gathered from the following cita- 
tions: ii. 29. 20 hunc Aesopi apologum Q. Ennius in aatiris scite 
admodum et venuate veraibus quadrcUis composuit. Quorum duo post- 
remi isti aunt, quos habere cordi et memoriae operas pretium ease 
herde pvJto; iii. 14. 5 Q. Ennium adenter hoc in Annalihua dixiaae 
{Varro) ait; v. 11. 12 qualia a Quiwto Ennio . . . perquam eleganti 
vocabulo 8tata dicitur; v. 15. 9; ix. 4. 1 cum ... in portu illo in- 
dito spatiaremury quern Q. Enniua remotiore paulum, sed admodum 
scito vocabulo praepetem appeUavit; xx. 10. 4 tum ego hos versus ex 
octavo annali absentes dixi, nam forte eos tanqvxim insigniter propter 
alios foictos m^mineram; xL 4. 3 fios veraua, cum eam tragoediam 
verteretj non aane incommode aemuUUua est; xiL 2 where Seneca the 
philosopher is roughly handled for certain criticisms he had passed 
upon Cicero and Ennius; xii. 4. 3 (of the verses upon Servilius 
Geminus) ad hoc color quidam vetuatatia in hia veraibua tam reveren- 
dua est, suavita,s tam impromisca tamque a fuco omni remota est, ut 
m^a quidem sententiapro antiquis sacratisque a/micitiae legibus obser- 
vandiy tenendi colendique sint; xviii. 2. 7. 

Judging from frequency of citation as well as from the encomiums 
heaped upon him, the writer who stood highest in his affections was 
Cato Censor.^ Grellius appeals to his authority in over sixty-five 
places, a single passage often containing two or more quotations from 
his works. Of the sixty-five passages referred to, the most impor- 
tant for our purpose are these : vi. 3, an elaborate defence of Cato 
against certain criticisms passed upon one of his speeches by Tullius 
Tiro (see in particular §§ 52-55) ; x. 3. 15, 16 intdleget Catonem con- 
tentum eloquentia aetatia auae non fuiaae et id iam tum facere voluiaae, 
quod Cicero poatea perfecit ; i. 23. 1 hiatoria . . . dicta acriptaque eat 
a M. Calone . . . cum multa quidem venustaJte aJtque luce aJtque munr 
ditia verborum; xi. 18. 18; xiii. 25. 12; xiv. 2. 21; xvi. 1. 3; xix. 
10. 10. It will appear below that Grellius vigorously defends Sal- 
lust, himself an admirer of the old writers in general, and of Cato 
in particular. Finally, Plautus, Ennius, and Cato are often cited 
together as authorities, as in iv. 7. 14, 15 ; iv. 7. 2 ; iii. 14 ; v. 21. 16 ; 
xviii. 9. 6. 

^ Contrast Quint, ii. 6. 21. . 
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Of the other writers whom oar author especially esteemed we may 
mention Csecilius, Lucilius, Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias, 
Varro, Sallust, Cicero, Vergil, Laberius, and Nigidius, all of whom 
belong to a time long prior to his own day. For Sallust compare 
X. 20. 10 SaUtutiua quoque, proprietatum in verbis reHnenJtissimus ; 
iiL 1. 6 (Favorinus is the speaker) SaUtutium vel subtilissimum 
hrevitatia artijkem; he is coupled with Cato ii. 17. 7; ix. 12. 8, 9; 
z. 21. 2 ; with Plautus ix. 12. 22. Gellius defends him from criti- 
cism, iv. 15. 1 deganJtia oraUonis SaUustii verborumque fingendi et 
novandi studium cum muUaprorsus invidiafuity muUique nan medio- 
cri ingenio viri conati sunt reprehendere pleraqwe et obtrectare. In 
quibiLsplura inscite aut maJLigne veUicant; ibid. § 6 tMec iUi mcUivoli 
reprehensores dicunt; x. 26 as a whole but especially § 1 Asinio Pol- 
lioni . . , et quibusdam cUiis, C. ScUlustii iniquiSy dignum nota 
visum est. For Quadrigarius see ix. 13. 4 Q. Claudius prima annor 
Hum purissime atque iUvMrissime simplicique et incampta arcUionis 
antiquae suavitate descripsit; xv. 1. 4 Q. Claudi, aptumi et sinceris- 
simi scriptaris (Antonius lulianus is speaker); xii. 29. 2 where 
Fronto describes him as vir m^>desti atque puri ac prape catidiani 
sermanis. Varro is mentioned and quoted very frequently, always 
with respect. See xiiL 13. 4 ega qui tarn assiduus in libris M, Var- 
ranis fui. For Lucilius compare xviii. 5. 10 X., vir adprime linguae 
Latinae sciens; so in xviL 2. 7 of Q. Metellus Numidicus, ca^e 
pureqve lingua usus Latina videtur. In conclusion, it will be useful 
to compare Cxellius' judgment of Piso the Annalist with Cicero's 
estimate of the same writer. Contrast the Nactes Atticae vii. 9. 1 
res perquam pure et venuste narrata a Pisane; xi. 14. 1 simplicissim^ 
suavitate et rei et aratianis L, Pisa Frugi usus est in prim^ annaXi, 
cum de Ramvli regis vita atque victu scriberety with Cicero De Oratare 
2, §§ 51, 52 atqui ne nostras cantemnas, inquit Antanius, Chrasci quaque 
ipsi sic initio scriptitarunty ut naster CatOy ut Pictary vJt Pisa; erat 
enim histaria nihil aXiud nisi annaXium canfectia; and the Brutus 
§ 106 (Pisa) et oraJtiones scripsit, quae ia/m evanuerunt et annates sane 
exUiter scriptas. On the other hand, though Gellius so constantly 
has upon his tongue the names of the ante-classical writers, Jie 
never mentions TibuUus, PropertiuSy Ovid, Livy, luvenaly QwintUiany 
TadtuSy Pliny the Younger, Martialy or Statius, while the only refer- 
ence to Horace is to be found in the phrase Haratianus iUe Atdbulus 
in iL 22. 25. 

In all this love of the Latin of the early period, the style of 
Grellius is in perfect accord with the aesthetic principles and literary 
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tendencies of his time. Fronto and Apuleius show the same fond- 
ness for all that is archaic in vocabulary and style that marks the 
Noctes Atticoe. Indeed, in this respect they show less taste and 
moderation than Qellius. On this point see Bfihr in Ersch and 
Oruber's AUg. Encyk. part 57, p. 57; Wilkins in Ency, Brit, 14, 
p. 338; Buhnken's preface to Oudendorp's edition of Apnleius. 
Before considering in detail the relations between Qellius and 
Fronto, it will be worth while to trace the growth in Latin lit- 
erature of this fondness for the writings of an age long past. 
Sallust's love of the archaic is well known. Cicero himself was 
criticised by those who favoured the earlier writers, as we see from 
Tacitus DicUogt^ 22 : Ad Ciceranem venio, cut eadem pugna cum 
aequcUibus auisfuit quae mihi vobiscum est, llli enim antiques mira- 
hantuTj ipse suorum temporum eloquentiam anteponebat, , . . Echoes 
of this conflict would seem to reach us in passages such as Orator, 
5§ 168, 171, 229. See Peterson on Tacitus I.e. Of Asinius PoUio 
it is said in the Dialogus 21 : Asinius qvx)que, quamquam propioribus 
temporibus naJtus sit, videtur mihi inter Menenios et Appios studuisse, 
Pacuvium certe et Accium non solum tragoediis sed etiam orationibus 
suis eoopressit: adeo durus et siccus est. Due allowance must, of 
course, be made for the bias of the speaker, yet Quintilian x. 1. 113 
says of Pollio a nitore et iucunditate Ciceronis ita longe aibest tU videri 
possit saecuto prior. See Peterson's notes. Horace, in the first 
epistle of the second book, defends the new school of Latin poetry, 
that school to which Vergil, Yarius, and Horace himself belonged, 
and assails those who decried all contemporary poets in their admi- 
ration, real or professed, of the ancients. Mark especially verses 

18-27: — 

Sed tuns hie populns, sapiens et iustus in ono 

Te nostris ducibus, te Grais anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 
Aestimat, et nisi quae terris semota soisque 
Temporibus del uncta videt, f astidit et odit ; 
Sic fautor veterum, at tabolas peccare vetantes 
Qoas bis quinque viri sanxerunt, foedera regom 
Vel Grabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 
Pontificum libros, annosa volumina vatum 
Diotitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 

The tone here may remind us of the cry of the unknown critic in 
(jellius V. 21. 7 tibi habeas auctoritaJtes ex Faunorum et Aboriginum 
saecvlo repetUas, Compare further vv. 50-89 of the epistle. Persius 
follows in the footsteps of Horace (1, 76-78) : — 
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Est nunc Brisaei quern venosus liber AtU, 
Sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 

See Conington, Nettleship, and Gildersleeve on the passage. Mar- 
tial writes in a similar vein (viii. 69) : — 

Miraris veteres, Vacerra, solos, 
Nee laudas nisi mortuos poetas. 
Ignoscas petimus, Vacerra : tanti 
Non est, ut placeam tibi, perire. 

Compare also Martial v. 10 : — 

Esse quid hoc dicam, vivis quod &ma negator 

Et sua quod rams tempora lector amat? 
Hi sunt invidiae nimirum, Regule, mores, 

Fraef erat antiquos semper ut ilia novis. 



Ennius est lectus salvo tibi, Roma, Marone 

Et sua riserunt saecula Maeoniden : 
Rara coronato plausere theatra Menaudro, 

Norat Nasonem sola Corinna suum. 

Of similar import is Martial xi. 90: — 

Carmina nulla probas molli quae limite currunt, 
Sed quae per salebras altaque saxa cadunt, 

Et tibi Maeonio quoque carmine mains habetur 
Lucilei columella^ heic 8itu\ Mttrophanes; 

Attonitusque legis terrai fructiferai., 

Accius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomuut. 

On the last passage Friedl&nder remarks : <' Die Alterthdmelei in 
der Litteratur, die hier verspottet wird, hatte in jener Zeit bereits 
Boden gewonnen." See also the discussion in Friedl&nder's SiU 
tengeachicTUe 3*, pp. 380, 381. Further, with the thought of Mart. 
V. 10, we may compare Tacitus, DicUogus 18 : hoc interim probasse 
contentus s^im, non esse unum eloquerUiae vultum, sed in illis quoqtie 
quos vocdtis antiquos plures species depreTiendi, nee statim deterius 
esse quod diversum est, vitio autem malignitatis hmnanae Vetera semper 
in laude, praesentia in fastidio, Num duhitamics inventos qui prae 
Catone Appium Caecum magis mirarenturf See also Seneca Epp, 
114, 13 Multi ex alieno saeculo petunt verba, duodecim tafias loquun- 
tur; Gracchus illis et Crassus et Curio nimis culti et recentes sunt: ad 
Appium usque et ad Coruncaneum redeunt; Quint, ii. 5. 21 Dtto 
autem genera maxime cavenda pueris puto: unum, ne quis eos anti- 
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quUoHs nimiua admiroUor in Oraxxhorum C(Uonisque et aliorum 
simUium lectione durescere velit; fient enim horridi atque ieiuni . . . ; 
Quint. X. 1. 43 verum arUequam de singulis loquar, pauca in univer- 
sum de varietate apinionum dicendi sunt. Nam quidam solos veteres 
legendos ptUant nequ^ in uUis cUiis esse naturalem eloquentiam et robur 
viris dignum arbitrcmtur, alios recens haec lascivia delidaeque et 
omnia ad voluptatem multitudinis imperitae composita delectant (see 
Peterson ad loc.). Tacitus apparently found it necessary to coin 
the word antiquxirius, which occurs in the Dialogus cc. 21, 37, 42. 
We may compare also Juvenal vL 451 sqq. : 

Odi 
Hanc ego, quae repetit volvitque Falaemonis artem 
Servata semper lege et ratione loquendi, 
Ignotosque mihi tenet antiqaaria veroiis, 
Nee curanda viris opicae castigat amicae 
Verba ; soloecismum liceat f ecisse marito : 

lines which remind one of Horace Epp. iL 1. 86, 87 ; Suetonius Aug. 
86 : Cacozelos et antiquarios ut diverso genere vitiosos, pari fastidio 
(^AugusttLs) sprevit, exa>gitabatque nonnunqv/am. . . . Sed nee Tiherio 
parcit et exsoUtas interdum et reconditas voces aucupanti, M. quidem 
Antonium lU insanum increpat, quasi ea scribentem, qua>e mirentur 
potivs homines qv/xm intellegant; deinde ludens m^lum et inconstans 
in eligendo genere dicendi ingenium eius, addit ha>ec: ^^TSique dubitas, 
dmbeme Annius an Veranius Flaccu^ imitandi sint tibi, ita ut verbis, 
quae Crispus SalltisHus excerpsit ex Originibus Catonis, vMrisf^' 
and finally Tacitus Dialogus 23 Neminem nomindbo, genus hominum 
signiflcasse cordentus; sed vobis utique versantur ante ocvlos isti qui 
I/udlium * pro Horatio et I/ucretium pro Vergilio leguntj quibus elo- 
quentia Aujidi Bassi aut Servilii Noniani ex comparatione Sisennae 
aut Varronis sordet, qui rhetorum nostrorum commentarios fastidiunt 
et oderuntf Calvi mirantur Quos more prisco apud iudicem fahu- 
lantes non auditores sequuntur, non populus audita vix denique liti- 
gaior perpetitur; Quint, x. 1. 93 iMcilius quosdam ita deditos sibi 
adhuc haibet ama/tores ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribu^s sed 
omnibus poetis praeferre non dubitent. 

Evidently from the days of Sallust there was eager strife between 
the advocates of the old and the new. Yet on the whole, through- 
out the first century of the empire, the "modem " tendency reigned 
supreme, and the antiquarians were forced into the background. 

1 Cf . Horace Sat. i. 10. 2. 
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See Tenffel, voL 2, pp. 4, 5. No doubt Quintilian's attitude toward 
this question had great weight. Cf. the InstUutiones x. 1. 88, with 
Peterson's notes, especially the quotation from Nettleship's article 
in the Journal of Philology, voL 18, p. 262 sqq. With the loss, how- 
ever, of the creative faculty in the second century, the tendency 
towards imitation of the early writers becomes more and more 
marked, till, supported by the influence of Hadrian, and by the 
teaching and example of Fronto, it becomes predominant. Compare 
Friedlander, SiUengeschichte Boms 3«, 381 ; Teuffel, 2, p. 192 ; Hertz 
Opusctda ChUiana, pp. 152 sqq. = Hermes 8, 1874, pp. 261 sqq. ; 
Simcox, History of Latin Literature, 2, p. 242; Nettleship's Essays, 
pp. 248, 9 ; Priebe,* p. 2 ; Dziatsko, in his edition of the Phormio, 
p. 20. It was in Hadrian's time too that the archaizing tendency in 
Greek art was most manifest (Baumeister, DenJcmdUer, p. 348; Mrs. 
Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculpture, pp. 663, 683). So too 
Arrian wrote his Indica in the obsolete Ionic dialect (Mahaffy, 
Greek Literature, 2, 290), and other writers may be cited. Greek 
inscriptions of the imperial and Christian times often show traces 
of archaism ; see Meisterhans, Orammatik d, Att, Inschr}, p. 222. 

Of Hadrian, Spartianus (16. 2) says : amavU praeterea genus ve- 
tustum dicendi . . . Ciceroni Catonem, Vergilio Ennium, SaUustio 
Caelium praetulit An interesting account of his literary activity is 
given by Hertz {Renn, u. Roc,, pp. 14 sqq.). The impulse which 
Hadrian's tastes gave to the study and imitation of the early authors 
was furthered by the teachings of Fronto, whose labours, begun 
in Hadrian's time, were continued in the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. To treat of his career at length would be 
foreign to our purpose. His bias in favour of the archaic will be 
sufficiently illustrated by a few citations' from his writings and 
those of his distinguished pupils. Compare De Feriis Aliensibus, 
p. 134, mox, ut te studium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires 
aut Accio expleres aut Lucretio delenires aut Ennio incenderes. 
See Niebuhr's note on the passage ; also the remarks in his preface, 
pp. xviL and xxiii Compare also Epp, ad M, Antoninum iL 3 = 
p. 98 (Marcus to his teacher) mitte mihi aiiquid quod tibi disertis- 
simum videatur, quod legam, vel tuum, vel Catonis, vel Ciceronis, aut 
SaMuMii, aut Oracchi, aut poetae aticuiiLS . . . etiam si qua Lucretii 
aut Ennii excerpta hahes; De Orationibus, p. 121, in primis oratori 

^ De M, Cornelia Frontone Imita- ^ Niebuhr's edition of Fronto is 

tionem prisci Sermonis latini adfeo- the only one to which I have had ac« 
tante. Farticola I. Stettin, 1885. cess. 
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ca/vendumy ne quod novum verbum ut aes aduUerinum percutiat; ut 
unum et idem verbum vetustate noacaJtur et novitcUe delectet; p. 63 
Naber (suggested by Teuffel, 2, 216), where Cicero is criticized 
because in omnibus eius oraUonibua paucissima admodum reperias 
insperata atque inopinata verba quae nonniai cum studio atque cura 
atque vigilia a/tque muUa veterum carminum memoria indagantur; 
M. Caesar to Fronto, p. 67, ego tibi de pcUrono meo M, Fordo gratia^ 
a>gOf qtu)d eum crebro lectitas. Tu mihi de C. Crispo timeo ut unquam 
gratias agerepossis: nam uni M. Porcio me dedkavi atque despondi; 
p. 252, enim vero fandi agendique laudibus longe praestantissimus 
omnium Cato Pordus; De Eloquentia, p. 92; Teuffel, § 355, 6; 
Hertz, Benn, und Boc,, pp. 26 sqq. ; Friedlfinder, Sitteng. Boms. 
3*, 381; Bemhardy, p. 840; Hertz, Vind. AU. Gell, pp. 22, 23; 
Priebe, part 1, pp. 6 sqq. In part two of his work, Priebe points 
out that the De Feriis Aliensibus is a cento of passages borrowed 
chiefly from Plautus, Lucretius, and Vergil. 

It remains to consider the relation of Grellius to Fronto. Grellius 
mentions Fronto in several passages. In the first of these, iL 2^. 1, 
he says : Favorinus philosophy^ cum ad M, Frontonem consularem 
pedibus a>egrum visum iret, voluit me qiu>que ad eum secum ire. In 
the course of the conversation which ensues at the house of Fronto, 
Favorinus asserts that there are various colours which the eye appre- 
ciates, but which have not as yet received appropriate names. His 
remark that the Latin language shows greater poverty in this regard 
than does the Greek, brings Fronto to the front as an earnest 
champion of the Latin. It is worth noting that in his argument he 
appeals to Ennius, Pacuvius, and Vergil.^ xiii. 29 begins with a 
quotation from Claudius Quadrigarius, containing the words mortali- 
bus mvUiSy to which objection was made. In reply, Fronto defends 
Quadrigarius as vir modesti atque puri acprope cotidiani sermonis, and 
continues : Ego quidem sic existimo, nisi si me scriptoria istius omnia- 
que antiquae orationis amor atque veneratio caeco esse iudicio f acit, loivge 
longeque amplius, prolionus, fasius, in signijicanda totius prope dvitOr 
tis multitudine mortalea quam homines diodsse. See also §§ 5, 6. 
The passage xix. 8. 1 is important: Adulescentulus Bomae priusqua/m 
Athenas concederem, quando erat a magistris auditionibusque obeundis 
otium, ad Frontonem Comelium visendi gratia pergebam sermonibus- 
qu£ eius purissimis bonarumque doctrinarum plenis fruebar. Nee 
unquam factum est, quotiens eum vidimus loquenJtemque audivimus, 

1 See footnote on p. 132, above. 
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quin rediremua fere cuUiores doctioresque. Then follows an account 
of the discussion to which reference has already been made (p. 131 
above). Compare further xix. 10. 1 Memini me quondam et Celr 
sinum IvXium Numidam, ad FrorUonem Comelium, pedes tunc 
graviter aegrum^ ire et visere. Then follows the famous discussion 
of the meaning of prasterpropter. Here again we must note 
that the authorities appealed to are Gato, Yarro, and Ennius. 
Finally, in xix. 13. 1 Gtellius is found once more in the company of 
Fronto. These passages, few as they are, are sufficient of them- 
selves to make it clear that Fronto exercised a considerable influence 
upon Grellius, yet they afford no ground whatever for the statement 
sometimes made that he was a pupil of Fronto. Indeed, our author's 
words at xix. 8. 1 are enough to disprove this assertion. Fronto's 
favourite authors were Gato, Sallust, Plautus, Ennius, and Lucretius. 
€rellius' tastes were substantially the same. Again, Fronto shows 
a decided antipathy to Seneca the philosopher (Teuffel, § 298, 1). 
So Grellius criticises Seneca severely in xii. 2. These considerations 
show, as we should have expected from Gellius' hero-worshipping 
nature, that, in common with the men of his time, he was greatly 
affected by the example and teachings of Fronto. But some impor- 
tant differences between the two men must be noticed. Fronto no- 
where mentions Vergil, though it is certain that he was acquainted 
with the iBneid at least, for several reminiscences of that work 
occur in his fragments. (See Priebe, part two, pp. 8, 9.) Gtellius, on 
the other hand, repeatedly cites Vergil, from iBneid, Bucolics, and 
Gtoorgics alike (over eighty citations in all), and accords him high 
praise; cf. ii. 26. 11; ix. 9. 3; iiL 2. 14; vii. 6; xiii. 27. 2; xvii. 
2. 7. On the other hand he not infrequently reproduces criticisms 
of others on Vergil, and suffers them to pass unchallenged : cf. x. 16, 
where lulius Hyginus is cited as pointing out various anachronisms 
in Verg.; ix. 9. 13 Valerius Probus' famous comparison oi^n, i. 498 
sqq. with Odyaa. vi. 102 sqq. Again, Fronto despised the Greeks : 
cf . Epp. ad M, Goes. L 6 = p. 31 Nieb. ; ad M. Ca^s. ii. 2. 6 = p. 48 ; 
ibid. ii. 4. 20 s p. 56. In this last passage Fronto begs Marcus to re- 
vise a Greek letter which he had enclosed for his mother, saying nolo 
enim me maier tua ut opkum contemna^. Grellius, on the contrary, 
esteemed the Greeks highly. In xiiL 27. 3 Vergil and Homer are 
compared, to the disadvantage of Vergil ; in xviL 10. 9 sqq. Vergil's 
description of an eruption of JStna is characterized as far inferior 
to Pindar's. In ii. 23. 2, 3 it is said of the Roman comic poets : 
Neque, cum legimus eoa, nimium sane displicent, quin lepide quoque 
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€t venuste scriptae videantur, prorsus ut melius posse fieri nihil censeas. 
Set enim si conferas et componas Oraeca ipsa, unde iUa venerunt, ac 
singula considerate atque apte iunctis et cUtemis lectionibus committas, 
oppido qu4vm iacere aXque sordere vncipiunt quae Latina sunt; ita 
Chuecarumy quas aemulari nequiverunt, facetiis a/tque luminibus ohso- 
lescunL The thought is then worked out in detail in the rest of the 
chapter. Grellius quotes iBschines, ^schylus, Aristotle (often), 
Aristophanes, Ghrysippus, Euripides, Herodotus, Hesiod, Homer 
(very often), Plato (often), Plutarch, Sophocles, and Theophrastus. 
Compare especially xvii. 20, xx. 5. Finally, he frequently employs 
Greek words, as well as words derived from the Greek and not in 
common use in other Eoman writers. 



PABT n.: ABOHAISHS OF FOBM AND VOOABULABY. 

§ 1. Archaisms of Form. 

Though historians and critics of Latin literature have again and 
again called attention to the fact that the style of Grellius shows 
plainly the effects of his study of the early writers, no comprehen- 
sive review of the subject has yet been offered. Two treatises on 
the style of Gellius have come into my hands. The first of these, 
De quibusdam sermonis Oelliani proprietatibus ohservaJtioneSj a dis- 
sertation by 0. Gorges (Halle, 1883), is extremely unsatisfactory. 
Hardly any point upon which it touches is treated exhaustively, 
while that feature of Grellius' style which most concerns us here is 
almost entirely neglected. It is but just to the author to say that 
he tells us himself (p. 3) that he publishes his work '<id potissimum 
dolens, quod per temporum angustias rem non absolvere, sed in- 
cohare modo mihi licuit." Still, once or twice useful suggestions 
have been derived from his work. The other treatise referred to is 
Th. Vogel's De A. OeUii sermone commentariv^ (Zwickaviae, 1862), 
which gives (generally without comment) lists of words classified 
according to endings. Words which Yogel thinks were taken by 
Gellius from the early writers are designated by a peculiar mark. 
This treatise has been foimd useful in confirming the collections 
which I had made independently before it came into my hands. 
In some instances it supplied examples which had escaped my 
own observation. Yogel, however, goes astray at times because 
he fails to distinguish those words which are employed in what we 
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may call a literary way and those which are merely quoted as 
illustrative of some point of grammar or criticism. Questions of 
form and syntax fall entirely outside the scope of Vogel's work. 
Within the limits of this article, I can set forth only archaisms 
of form and vocabulary. At some future time I hope to com- 
plete the subject by a detailed examination of Grellian syntax, which 
possesses many interesting and instructive features. In treating of 
particular points, I shall follow two principles. First, I shall cite 
from Grellius himself all the instances illustrative of the matter in 
hand; for my collections will often be found to supplement the 
lexicon of Lewis and Short, and even in some cases (if I mistake 
not), such works as Neue's Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprctche 
(as revised by G. Wagoner), and Greorges' Lexikon der IcUeinischen 
Wortformen} It is hardly necessary to say that in all things I 
have followed the text of Hertz. Secondly, in the discussions of 
individual words which I think were borrowed by Gtellius from the 
authors whose works he read so diligently, I shall aim to set forth 
all the essential facts in the word's history, either by direct citation 
of all the passages in which the word occurs, or by a reference to 
some authority by whom it is discussed. Such treatment is neces- 
sary in order to show the grounds upon which I have based my 
judgments. 

In some few instances, the archaic spelling is preserved. Gf . poen- 
iendas vi 3. 54 ; poeniendis peccatis vii. 14. in lemm. ; duos poeniendi 
causas vii. 14. 6 ; de poeniendis furtis xi. 18. in lemm. ; poeniendum 
xi. 18. 3; poeniendis xi. 18. 6 ; damnata poenitaqne xiL 7. 7; poenitur 
XX. 1. 7 ; de poenienda iniuria xx. 1. 12 ; so the noun poenitio viL 
14. 4, xi. 1. 2. On the spelling of these words, see Brambach's 
Hiilfsbilchlein (p. 125, as translated by McGabe, 1877) ; Munro on 
Lucr. i. 29; Georges s.v. Volgo, the older form of the adverb 
(Brambach as above, pp. 18, 154) is found at ii. 20. in lemm. ; iv 
6. 9; iv. 9. 9; ix. 7. 1; xi. 18. 13; xiv. 1. 11; xiv. 2. 6; xx. 11. 2 
Volgns as the noun-form occurs vi. 1. 7 ; x. 11. in lemm. ; xiii. 17. 1 
xiv. 3. 3 ; XV. 9. 3 ; xix. 14 3. So, too, involgare iv. 9. 9 ; xi. 7. 1 
XX. 5. 7 ; pervolgare iv. 1. 10 ; v. 10. 3 ; xii. v. 6 ; volgarius xviL 3 
in lemm. ; voltus (Bramb., p. 154) xv. 9. 10 ; volnus v. 14. 22. Yet the 
forms with u frequently occur, e.g. vulgo xvi. 5. 1 ; xviii. 4. 6 ; vtUgus 
XX. 5. 7 ; vulgarius i. 22. 2 ; iii. 16. 18 ; xii. 10. 6 ; xiii. 25. 4 ; xvi. 5. 1 ; 
permUgaJtius vi. 17. 8. Ecus = equus appears ii. 22. 23 ; iL 26. 18. 

^ The former work is cited as Neue- Wagener, the latter simply as Georges. 
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In xviiL 6. 11, cited by Gtoorges, Grellius does not use the word 
himself. It is found there in a discussion as to whether Ennius 
had written ecus or eques in a certain passage. Cf . aectis iv. 9. 12 ; 
anHcus L 9. 12; 9ecu'nJtar iv. 17. 6; x. 22. 1 ; xvii. 21. 43; locuntur ix. 
12. 3; XX. 6. 2. On these spellings, see Brambach, pp. 20, 21; 
Munro's lAuyr., voL 1. p. 36, and his notes on i. 477 ; iii. 713 ; Georges 
8. w. ; Grellius xviii. 9 ; Wordsworth Frag, and Spec. p. 670. 

In the forms of the gerund and gerundive, the ending undus not 
infrequently appears. On this form cf . Bramb. p. 34 ; Hallidie on 
Plant Capt 117; Ashmore on Ter. Adel 193, 469; Reid's note 
on fertmdumf Gic. Caio Maior, § 5. Fronto and Apuleius are both 
fond of this form. Cf. in Gellius, quindecemmrum sacris faciundis 
i. 12. 6; ius testamenti faciundi i. 12. 9 ; de more autem rituque capi- 
undae virginis i. 12. 10; ad ittdicium faciundum ii. 23. 8; qiuierundae 
pecuniae iii 1, 9; de mandpiis vendundis iv. 2. 1; liberum guoe- 
Tundum iv. 3. 2 ; edundis animalibus iv. 11. 11 ; ioci dicundi iv. 20. 4 ; 
liberia gignundis v. 19. 6; ehis potiundi vi. 1. 8; in vendundo, lex 
vendundi vi. 4 2 ; experiundi vi. 17. 1 ; edundi finis vii. 13. 1 ; 
lavdibus dicundis x. 18. 5 ; iuri dicundo xiii. 12. 9 ; ferundum xiv. 1. 
23; edundi xvL 3. 2; experiundum xvi. 6. 1; edundis venenis xvii. 
16. 1 ; decemviros legibus scribundis xvii. 21. 15 (a chapter containing 
other archaisms : see on tempestas, p. 154, below) ; liberum quaerun- 
dorwm xvii 21. 44 In citations made from the older writers we 
findyocttendum iiL 7. 6 from Gato; defendundam v. 18. 9 from Sem- 
pronius Asellio ; aetaie in agunda xviii. 2. 6 from Ennius. Some of 
the phrases cited above, such as sacris faciundis, testamenti faciundi, 
lex vendundi, mandpiis vendundisy iuri dicundo, liberum qtuierundum, 
have a technical and formulaic character, and so are not properly 
archaisms. See Gorssen 2, 182 sqq. ; and a good discussion by P. 
Schultze, De Archaismis Sallustianis (Halle, 1871), pp. 26-28. 

So &r as inflectional forms are concerned, the language of Gellius 
I>resent8 but few points that call for notice here. In the second 
declension, we find occasional forms in os and om instead of vs 
and um. Gf. divos Augusttts x. 11. 5 (but divTis Augustus ix. 11. 10; 
X. 24 2) ; adoptivos v. 19. 15 ; flavom ii. 26. 23 ; Histros x. 7. 2 ; and 
in two words derived from the Greek, epitritos, hemiolios xviii. 14. in 
lemm.; Mithridatios xvii. 6. 6. See Bramb. pp. 18, 26; Quint. 1. 7. 
26 nostri praeceptores seruum ceruumque U et litteris scripserunt, 
quia subiecta sibi vocalis in unum sonum coalescere et confundi nequi- 
ret; nunc Ugemina scribuntur ea ratione quam reddidi. 

In iL 29. 7 we read idcirco die crastini . . . fac amicos eas et roges. 
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That the form crastini, as locative or ablative, was obsolete in his 
day is evident from what Gellius says in x. 24. 1-3 die quarto et die 
quinto , , , ah eruditia nunc quoque did audio, et qui aliter dicit pro 
rudi atque indocto despicitur, Sed Mard Tullii aetaa ac supra eain 
non, opinor, ita dixerunt: diequinte enim et diequinti pro adverbio 
copulate dictum est . , . Satis avtem erit perpetual veterum consue- 
tudinis demonstrandas gratia verba sollemnia pra^toris ponere. See 
further Lorenz on Plant. Most. 881, and his introduction to that 
play, p. 31, footnote; Macr. Sat, i. 3. 16; i. 4. 20 = (rell. x. 24; 
Brix-Niemeyer on Plant. Men(B(^, 1156. In this chapter Grellius 
had before him, I think, a passage of Ennius. See on Ivci below^ 
and mark especially § 20 of the chapter. 

The genitive plural in um is found occasionally. Gf . i. 8. 5 ^ Lais 
fLvpiM Spaxfidi poposcit, hoc fadt nummi nostratis denarium decern 
milia; i. 16. 9 quam ob rem id quoque recte et probabiliter did solitum. 
*^mille denarium in area est"; iii. 17. 1 decern milibus denarium; 
ii. 15. 1 ad deumprope etparentum vicem; praef. 23 deum voluntate; 
xiii. 23. 1 deum immortdlium; xvii. 19. 3 iwilamahat deum atque 
hominum Jidem ; iv. 3. 2 liberum quaerundum (an old formula) ; xii. 

1. 7 liberum alendorum; xvii. 21. 44 liberum qimerundorum (the 
whole passage practically s iv. 3. 2) ; ix. 2. 8 miUe nummum; i. 12. 
6 quindecemvirum sacris fadundis aut septemvirum epulonum; i. 1. 2 
sescentum pedum; vi. 14 8 talentum quingentum; iii. 9. 4 M. Anto- 
nio, qui postea triumvirum rdpvblicae constituenda^ fuit. See Cicero 
Orator § 155, with Sandys' notes ; Neue 1, 102 sqq. ; Nene-Wagener 

2, pp. 48-60. It will be noticed that nearly all the words in which 
this form occurs are just the words in which we should expect to 
find it. Perhaps the only archaism, then, is the form liberum. We 
have seen above (p. 143) that Grellius borrowed the whole phrase 
liberum quaerundum from some old writer. 

Comum as a neuter noun of the second declension is found three 
times in the phrase comum copiae i. 8. 2; xiv. 6. 2; xviiL 6. in 
lemm. ; cf. Varro R. R, iii. 9. 14; Ter. Eun. 775; Lucr. ii 388; Ov. 
Met. ii. 874 ; Greorges s.v. 

In the third declension we must note the old form luci, the loca- 
tive (or ablative, as some maintain) of lux, ii. 29. 14 adferes primo ltu:i 
falces duos, whereas just above, in § 13, we find alia luce orta avis 
in pactum profecta est; xi. 18. 8 d modo lud id fedssent, where Grel- 
lius is evidently reproducing the phraseology of some old law. For 
numerous exx. of this form, especially in the phrases primo luxn, 
cum primo lud, lud daro, see Neue-Wag. 2, 644. Nonius, p. 210, 
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thinks that Iv^ci in all these places is in the masc. gender ; so, too, 
Donatus on Ter. Adel. 841 : veteres masculino genere dicebant lucem. 
The same view has frequently been taken by editors : cf. Hallidie 
on Plant. Capt. 1008 ; Tyrrell on Mil. Olor, 18 ; Wordsworth, Frag, 
and Spec. p. 70 ; but Usener in N. Jahrh.j 1878, pp. 76 sqq. considers 
lud to be an old form of the loc. which is used as an indeclinable 
noun and is combined with neuter adj. See further Wagner's note 
on Plant. AvXvX. 741. In this chapter Grellius has apparently made 
a prose version of Ennius' translation of JSsop's fable ; see § 20 of 
chapter. For other archaisms in chapter, see on crastini and luci 
above, and fervU below, p. 146. 

Qois, as rel. pron. =qui is found iv. 12. 2 quia equea Romanus 
equum habere gracilentum autparum nitidum visus enU, where Grellius 
is probably copying some old authority : see § 3 and note that graci- 
lentua seems to be archaic for gracilis ; xiii. 23. 8 itaque ex Claiidiis 
. . . quia erat egregia atque praestanti fortitudine Nero appeUatiAS est. 
See Neue-Wag. 2, 430. 

Qui stands in Plautine fashion as the abl. sing, of the rel. pron. in 
all genders. Cf. i. 13. 11 opus essetfirma atque procera trdbe, qui 
arietem faceret; xiiL 3. 2 nihil rationis did potest, qui necessitudo et 
necessitous separentur. See Neue-Wag. 2, 455-7. Quicum occurs iv. 

1. 5 eius quicum loquor, on which cf. Neue-Wag. 2, 465 "In der 
nachaugusteischen Zeit iiberwiegt die Verbindung cum quo, cum 
qua, doch findet sich auch quocum . . . und quicum." The collo- 
quial quia = quibus occurs ii. 16. 8 ; iii. 10. 3 ; iii. 11. 2 ; x. 27. 3 ; 
xiL 5. 2. In iii. 16. 4 whether hisce or hice be read as nom. plur. 
{Caedlii versus hice sunt), the form is archaic: see Neue-Wag. 2. 416. 

Aliae is gen. fem. of alius ii. 28. 1 cuius aXiae rei causa; xvii. 9. 3 ut 
in scripto quidem alia alio/e locum, et nomen teneret; dative in ix. 4. 8 
nulli alias causae obnoxia. See Munro on Lucr. iii. 918 and Neue- 
Wag. 2, 534, 536. So alterae appears as dat. vii. 7. 1 alteram post mor- 
tem, Taracias autem vivae . . . honores . . . hahiti sunt. Neue-Wag. 

2, 539. NoUi as gen. occurs in the phrase homo nulli rei ix. 2. 6 ; 
XV. 9. 11 ; nuUi rei esse xiii. 31. 3 ; nulli pretii xvii. 6. 3 ; nuUi rei in 
Cato, p. 85, 7, Jordan's edit. Cf. Neue-Wag. 2, 527. 

Passing now to a review of the verb-forms, we mark first the infin. 
yiderier iii. 7. 8. Gellius is here probably reproducing Cato : see the 
whole chapter. Siet occurs xx. 6. in lemm., and edint xx. 8. 7. See 
Kiessling on Horace Epod. iii. 3, and for a good collection of exx. 
Gtoorges s.w., who, however, makes no mention of either of these 
passages of Gellius. 

L 
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Feryit is found ii 29. 10, a chapter in which we have already 
noted two archaisms : see on crastini and luci above p. 144. Cf . 
Monro on Lucr. ii. 41 ; Gonington on Yerg. Ghorg, i. 456 ; Quint. 
L 6. 7 m quia arUiquos seeutus fervere brevi media syllaba dicat, depre- 
hendatur vitiose loqui, 

Oestibat is read xv. 2. 1 with which we may compare gestibant 
Plant. Asin. 315 ; also insilibat ix. 11. 7, and several times in Apu- 
leius. Fronto has impertibant. Cf. Lorenz on Plant. Mo8t 997 
'^Dagegen finden sich Imperfecte wie gestibam (As. 315), veni- 
bam (Ter. Phorm. 652) nicht bios bei den Dramatikem, sondem 
auch ziemlich zahlreich bei den daktylischen Dichtem (und den 
Archaisten). . . ."; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm, 529. 

Qoita est from queo xx. 1. 52 aaevitia ista poenae contemni potest; 
Ter. Hec. 572 ; Gtoorges. s.v. ; Munro on Lucr. i. 1045. Grellius freely 
uses forms of both nequeo and qtieo, following the practice of the 
old writers. Cf . quimiis i. 2. 6 ; queurU prsef . 1 ; v. 16. 2 ; xviii. 14. 
6 ; quibat v. 9. 1 ; xvii. 9. 13 ; queaa i. 20. 9 ; xv. 9. 7 ; queat ii. 6. 7 ; 
iii. 6. 2 J xvii. 5. 1 ; quiret i. 8. 4 ; xv. 10. 2 ; xx. 1. 30 ; quiverit 
(subj.) V. 6. 14; quisse ii. 10. 2; vi. 1. 3; xv. 1. 6; xvi. 19. 22; 
nequivit vi. 3. 3 ; nequiverunt ii 23. 3 ; xvii. 10. 6 ; nequiveris (indie.) 
XV. 31. 4 ; nequiret ii. 23. 22. So aias xvi. 2. 1, 5 seems archaic. See 
Gteorges. For other archaisms in xx. 1, see on poenire above p. 142, 
and ne . . . quoque below p. 170. 

§ 2. Archaisms of Vocabulary. 

When we begin to examine the vocabulary of Grellius in detail, 
we notice at once the wide difference between his theory and his 
practice. Twice (i. 10 ; xi. 7) he rebukes most severely the use of 
archaic and obsolete words, and in the latter passage he condemns 
also the employment of new words. Yet his pages are full of airai 
dprifUva and words which he seems to have coined. I have collected 
nearly two hundred airai dprffUva, about forty voces Oellianae, and 
many other words coined by Grellius and adopted by later authors 
like Ammianus Marcellinus. Again, we find him explicitly char- 
acterizing certain words or phrases as obsolete in bis own day, 
though common apud veteres, but elsewhere using these very words 
and phrases himself. Instances of this are intoleranSy privus, 
ne , , . quoque s n« . . . quidem, cumprimis, discussed below pp. 
158, 160, and crastini above p. 144. Seldom has a writer departed 
more widely from his own theories. Under the head of archaisms 
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of Tooabolaiy, I shall include (1) words which Grellius seems to 
have borrowed, consciously or unconsciously, from the early writers, 
and (2) peculiarities in the use of words (such as changes of 
gender, or the substitution of an older by-form), which seem trace- 
able ultimately to the same source. 

1. Nouns borrowed from Early Writers. 

Acritudo x. 27. 1 in litteris memoria exstat, quod par quondam fuit 
vigor et acritvdo amplitudoque populi Bomxini atque Poeni, Cf. 
Attius 466 Bibb. ; Apul. Met} iz. p. 595. In xiii. 3. 2, while main- 
taining that there is no difference in meaning between necessUudo 
and necessitas, Gtellius says: sicvt autem nihil quicquam interest, 
siMTitado an suayitas, sanctitado an sanctitas, acerbitado an acerbitas, 
acritudo, an, qtu)d Accius in Neoptolemo scripsit, acritas, ita nihil 
rationis dud potest, qui necessitado et necessitas separentur. Again, 
zviL 2. 19, after quoting from Claudius Quadrigarius the words sanf^i- 
tudo fanif he proceeds : sanctitas quoque et sanctimonia non minus 
Latins dicuntur, sed nescio quid maioris dignitatis est verbo sanctitudo 
sicuH M. CaJto . . . duritudinem {3.w, ctp.) qu^m duritiam diceregramus 
putavit, Now, so far as we can judge from the extant specimens 
of Latin, a4:erbitas is common, especially in Cicero, while acerbitudo 
is known only from Gellius' casual mention of it in the argument 
given above. Suavitudo, again, is rare, and mainly ante-classical, 
as compared with the classical suavitas. The relation of sanctitudo 
and sanctitas is precisely similar. So Gellius has vasHtudo v. 14 9, 
which is ante- and post<;lassical as against the classical vastitas; 
assuetudo xi. 18. 17, a word unknown to Cicero or Caesar, though 
found several times in both Livy and Tacitus; claritudo vi. 5. 1, 
for which Cicero always writes claritas. Sallust, another lover of 
archaisms, prefers claritudo Bell. lug. ii. 4; vii 4; and necessitudo 
Cat. xxL 3; xxxiii. 5. An examination of the passages cited by 
Lewis and Short, s.w. necessitudo and necessitas will show that 
Gellius is wrong in asserting that these words are indistinguishable 
in meaning. Nouns in tudo were freely coined by the early 
writers. In Pacuvius, prolixitudo 124 Ribb., and temeritvdo 149 are 
Sirai €iprffi€V€L. Honestitudo for honestas is found only in Attius 
16, 601 ; masritudo, read by Weise, Ussing, and Hallidie, in Plant. 

1 In citing particular passages of Edition, published by Valpy at Lon- 
Apuleius, I give the work and book, don, in 1826. I have done this in 
then the page according to the Delphin order to make citations at firat hand. 
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Capt 135; as nearer the MSS. than aegritudo (Brix, Fleckeisen) is 
air. dp. OrajcUitudo air, dp. Att 88; hUaritudo, found only in 
Plautus ; sorditudo air. dp. in Plant. PoRn. v. 2. 10 ; taetritudo aw. 
dp. in Att. 556; tardUudo for tarditas Plant Ptjen. iii. 1. 29, Att. 
69; desertUudo in Pacnv. p. 136 Bibb., all belong to the ante- 
classical period. Habitudo, partitndo, alhitudo, sanctUudOy poenitudo, 
severitudOf suavitudo are found only in very early or in late writers. 
See Roby, § 847 ; Schultze, De Arch. ScUlust. pp. 62, 63. 

Aerumna, vii. 1. 1 aerumnarum et mcUorum. Cf. Quint. viiL 3. 26 
Aerumnas ^ quid opvLS est f tanquam parum sitj si dicatur qtwd hor- 
ridum. Sallust has the word three times: Cat. li. 20; Bell. lug. 
xiii. 22 ; Hist ii. 21. Persius, i. 78, complaining of the false literary 
taste of the times, says : sunt quos Pacuviusqv£ et verrucosa maretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. Here aerumna and luctifi- 
cabile seem intended to hit off the archaic style of the persons 
at whom the criticism is aimed. Aside from Cicero, who uses it 
several times in order to designate by one term the many modifi- 
cations and shades of mental suffering, and Sallust (as quoted 
above), the word is hardly found in prose before Grellius (followed 
by Apuleius), and Amm. Marc. xiii. 6. 3 post muUiplices beUorum 
aerumnas. Petronius 48 does indeed write aerumnas fferculis, but 
the phrase has a proverbial ring : cf. Cic. De Fin. ii. 118 ; Plant. 
Pers. 2 ; Epid. 179 R. ; Juv. x. 361. Schultze (De Arch. Sail. p. 47), 
calling attention to the frequent occurrence of aerumna in Cicero, 
denies that its use by Sallust is an archaism. But with Gellius 
the case is different. During the two centuries that elapsed be- 
tween Sallust and Gellius the Latin language underwent many 
changes. Many words and expressions frequent in the pages of 
Sallust and his contemporaries were completely obsolete by the 
year 150 a.d. (Cf. Seneca, Epp. vi. 6.) 

Allmonia, xii. 1. 9 JUium proprii atque consueti atque cogniti sangui- 
nis alimonia privare; xvii. 15. 5 missoque omni ruUurdlis alimoniae 
fundamento; Plant Pers. 1. 2. 1; Varro ap. Non. 237 s.v. altum; 
Apul. in four passages ; Macr. 8at. v. 11. 16 ; vii. 4. 22 ; vii. 5. 7. 

Ambolacmm, i. 2. 2 longis ambxdacris et m^ollibus; iii. 1. 7 in eodem 
ambuiacro; Plant Most. 756, with Lorenz' note; Most. 817. The 
classical word is ambuUUio. 

Bucetnm, xi. 1. 1 Timxieus . . . et M. Varro . . . terram ItaXiam 
de Oraeco voca^ulo appelkUam scripserunt, quoniam boves Graeca 

1 It should be noted that Zompt conjectured aerumnosum, which Halm ap- 
proved. 
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vetere lingiui iraXoi vocitati sint, quorum in Italia mcLgna copia fuerit, 
bucetaque in ea terra gigni pascique solita sint complurima, Cf. 
Varro L, L. v. 164. In Lucan Phars. ix. 185 the reading wavers 
between buceta and buxeta, I think it likely that GteUius took the 
word, perhaps unconsciously, from the passage of Varro to which 
he is alluding. 

Canalicnla, xvii. 11. 2 duos ease canalicular quasi quasdam velfistur 
las. Two things show that our author was sensible of the fact that 
he was employing a rare word: (1) qua^ quasdam, and (2) the care 
with which he defines candliculas by fistulas. The feminine diminu- 
tive seems to be found only here and in Lucil. ap. Non. 198. 7. 

Canicola as a term of abuse, iv. 20. 3 qui iurabat caviUator quidam 
et canicula et nimis ridicularius fuit, where we may note that ridicu- 
lariuSj too, seems archaic. See below, p. 160. As a term of abuse 
canicula is said of a woman, Plant Cure 598. So the use of canis 
as a term of reproach would seem to have been confined to plebeian 
Latin; cf. Petr. 74; Ter. Eun. 803; Plant. Most. 41; Men. 718; 
Friedl&nder on Petronius Z.c. 

Castas (for castimonia), x. 15. 1 caerimonia imposita£ flamini Diali 
muUae, item castus multipliceSf quos in libris qui de sa^rdotibus publi- 
CIS compositi sunt, item in Fabii Pictoris librorum primo scriptos legi- 
mus\ Naev. and Varr. ap. Non. 197. From § 2 of this chapter it is 
clear that Grellius derived this word, as well as others that occur in 
the chapter, from early writers. See below, on dassis, fertum, rica. 

ClaBsis =: exerdtus pedester, i. 11. 3 cum prodnctae igitur classes 
erant et instructa acies; x. 15. 4 (quoted from some old author; see 
remarks on castus just above) classem procinctam, id est, exercitum 
armatum videre, where we note that Grellius feels called upon to 
define the phrase ; Verg. ^n. vii. 716 and Conington's note ; Paul, 
ex Pest. s.v. opima 189, 13 ; 56, 3 ; Weiss, on Livy iv. 34. 6. Other 
archaisms in L 11 are inceptare and pone = post. 

Declinatas for the common dedinatio, x. 11 in lemm. praecox dedi- 
natum praecocis facial, non praecoquis ; Varr. L. L. ix. 34, 51, 53. 

Discemicnlum, xvii. 15. 4 duos species ellehori esse discemiculo colo- 
ns insignes; LuciL ap. Non. 35 (with a very different meaning, as 
= acus quae capillos mulierum ante frontem dividit). With the 
Lucilian use of the word, cf. Varr. L. L. v. 129. 

Disparilitas, prsef. 3 d. rerum; vi. 3. 47 d. collationis; Varr. L. L. 
X. 36. 

Esus, iv. 1. 20 quos esui et potuiforenl; Varr. 22. 22. L 60 ; id. Men, 
Sat. 262 : Georges s.v. 
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Faboltts, a diminutiye of faJba iv. 11. i. ; iv. 11. 10 ; Plaut Stick. 
690; Cato R. R. 70. 1 ; Varro R. R, L 31. 4 

FacetU in the sing, iii 3. 3 addwctua JUo aJtque facetia sermonis; 
Plaut Stick, 727 ; Apnleins. 

Tertam, x. 15. 4 cum strue aiqueferto; Cato R. R. 134^ 2 ; 141, 4 ; 
Pers. ii. 48, with Jahn's note. Throughout this chapter Oellius is 
reproducing very largely the words of another, probably Fabius 
Pictor. See on caMus, above. 

lictora (of word-formation), x. 5. 3; Plaut. Mil. Olar. 1189 with 
Lorenz' note ; Trin, 365 and Brix-Niemeyer ad loc 

Fidicina, L 11. in lemm. We have already noticed an archaic 
phrase in this chapter: see on clasins above, p. 149. Often in Plaatus 
and Terence. To citations in Lewis and Short, add rel to the Peri- 
ooha of Ter. Adelpk. 7. 

Finis is found in the feminine gender six times : L 3. 16 qucUenus 
quaque fini dari amiciHae venia debeat; iv. 1. 6 indiffeo discere, quid 
sitpenus et qua fini ("termination") . . . dicaJtur; L 3. 30 ka^ fini 
ames; xiiL 21. 9 kia turn verbis et kac fini ("with these concluding 
remarks ") ; iiL 16. 20 cum . . . tempus ipsius partionis nono aut 
dedmo mense definiret neque id tamen semper eadem esse fini diacisset; 
xiv. 1. 14 quae tam£n finis observoHonis fuit qua fini is found in Cato 
and Varro. Nonius, p. 205, after remarking finem masculino genere 
dicimuSf quotes exx. of the fem. from Lucretius (who always makes 
it fem. : see Munro on i. 107), Attius, Varro (bis), Gaelius, Sisenna, 
Gassius Hemina, and Vergil ^n. iii. 145. In ^n. v. 384 quae finis 
standiy three MSS. have qui, three others quis ; in iii. 145 two of Bib- 
beck's cursives give guem; in ii 554 Juiec finis Priami fcUarumy several 
MSS. exhibit hie, where, however, kaec is confirmed by Grell. xiiL 21. 
12. Cf . also -d&n. xii. 793. Very likely in these passages Vergil fol- 
lowed the practice of Lucretius. Horace has the fem. Epod. 17. 36. 
To count Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 30 as an ex. of the fem., as Georges does, 
is not altogether fair ; for if fine there be separated from desHrmta, 
there is nothing to show the gender, and in the absence of any 
special reason we must regard it as masc. See Kiessling's note. 
The fem. again is found in Cicero twice in the letters, once else- 
where. Cf . finally Cato ap. CrelL vi. 3. 29, and Weiss, on Livy iv. 2. 
4 For similar changes of gender in Gellius, see on Uxc, specus, tor- 
quiSf and uierum below. 

Gloriae = " boasts " i. 2. 6 has ille inanis glorias cum fiaret; Plaut. 
MiL Olor. 22 with Lorenz' note. 

Ingratis, xvii. 1. 7 ea ingratis nostris vi ac necessitate naturae nobis 
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accidantf where ingratis would seem to be a substantive. If so, we 
must correct Neue-Wagener 2, 608: ''Die substantivische Natur des 
Wortes finden wir nur im alten Latein, so tueis ingrcUieis Plaut. Merc. 
2, 4 11 (479) und vobis invitis et artiborum ingratiis una libella liber 
possum fieri Gasin. 2, 5. 7." At any rate, the word, even as adverb, 
is mainly confined to the ante-classical writers and to Apuleius, 
Fronto and Gtellius. See Neue-Wag. 2, 609 : Lorenz on Plaut. Mil. 
Olor. 449. 

Intemperies, i. 23. 11 qucie ilia intemperies . . . vellet; xviii. 7. 4 
intemperiem istanif quae fuXayxokui dicitur; i. 17. 2 ^ has eius intem- 
peries . . . demirahis; praef. 19 intemperiarum negotiorumque. This 
last plural form is found Plaut. Mil, Olor, 434 (see Lorenz' note) ; 
AxduL 71, 634 ; Epid. 475. The plural, then, would seem to be con- 
fined to Plautus, Gato, and Gellius. 

Lac An accus. masc. form is given by Hertz xii. 1. 17 praesertim 
81 ista quam ad praebendum lactem adhibetis aut serva aut servilis est, 
• . . Lewis and Short wrongly say that Hertz reads lacte. This 
masc, though not at all frequent, is nevertheless well attested. 
See the examples in Georges. Further, we may compare the form 
Zocte, cited by Non. 483 from Ennius, Gsecilius, Hemina, and Yarro, 
and found also in Plautus, Gato, and Petronius. Though the masc. 
form does not appear in any writer earlier than Petronius, we are 
justified in regarding it as due either to the archaizing tendency, 
or to the influence of the sermo plebeiua. Indeed, it is often difficult 
to determine to which of these influences a given usage in Gellius is 
due. This difficulty arises from the fact that, as it is characteristic 
of the plebeian speech, in English, for example, as well as in Latin, 
to preserve archaisms in vocabulary and syntax, the two influences 
referred to are often alike in their effects. But, on the whole, since 
we know how addicted Gellius was to the study of the writers of 
the early period, we are entitled, I think, to attach greater weight to 
this point, and to regard correspondences between his language and 
that of the comic poets and their contemporaries as due in the main 
rather to his archaizing tendencies than to the influence of the aermo 
plebeius, Ghanges of gender are characteristic both of Plautus and 
of the plebeian speech. See Tyrrell on Plaut. Mil, Olor. 18, and 
Eriedl&nder's note on caelua in Petron. 39. 

1 Cf . however, Nonius, p. 493. 4 : nius Is probably borrowhig from Oel- 

Intemperia pro intemperantia, apud lius : see Hertz 0pu9cula Oelliana, 

veterem auctaritatis ohscurae: **Aa< p. IS2 =: Jahrb, fUr FhUol 86, 1862, 

intemperias in maritum,^^ Here No- p. 789. 
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Lorea, x. 23. 2 hihere autem aolitds ferurd loream ; Gato R, It. 25. 
In Plaut Mil Olor. 883, Ritschl conjectured loream; Tyrrell, 
morium ; Lorenz accepted Gulielmus' oram. In writing this chap- 
ter, Grellius undoubtedly had in mind, or actually in hand, copies 
of early authors qui de victu atque cuUu popuLi Romani acripserunt 
(§ 1). Of these he specifies Gato in § 4. From some of these 
authors, probably, he borrowed lorea. Many of the words in my 
lists are reproduced in like manner, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the writers whom Gellius happened to be reading. Examples 
are bucetumj castuSy fertum, Itici, craMiniy dassis, procintOy pavus, 
libenim quaemndum. That Grellius' mind was a veritable store- 
house of words, phrases, and whole passages of the early writers, 
is evinced by what he says in ii. 29. 20 ; x. 25 ; xx. 10. 4 ; xix. 7. 2, 
and elsewhere.* 

Navita = nauta xvi 9., 8, 11, 13, 15, 19, 22 ; in prose elsewhere 
only in Gato and Apuleius. See Georges. 

Nigror, ii 26. 14 nigrore multo inustua; Lucr. iii. 39; Lucil. ap. 
Non. p. 515 S.V. minvMm; Pacuv. 412. 

Nntricatio, xiL 1. 5 munua nutriccUionis grave cui difficile; Apul. ; 
Varro R, R. L 44. 4. 

Offucia, xiv. 1. 2 id prasstigiarum atque qffuciarum genus commentos 
esse homines aeruscaiores ; Plaut. Most 2^ ('' face-wash ") ; Capt. 
656 (= "tricks," as in Gellius). 

Oria, X. 25. 5 ; Plaut. Rud, 910 (cited by Non. 533) ; Rud. 1020. 
See above on lorea, 

Oriola, dimin. of oria x. 25. 5; Plaut Trin, 942. See on lorea 
above. 

Partio, iiL 16. 9 antiquos autem, Rom^anos Varro dicU non recipisse 
huiuscem^i quasi monstruosa^ raritatesy sed nono aut dedmOy neque 
propter hos dliis, partionem mulieris secundum naturum fieri existi- 
m^tsse, from which passage it seems likely that Gellius got the word 
from Varro, probably from the antiquitates rerum divinarum: see 
§ 6; iii. 16. 20; x. 2. 1; Varro R. R. iii 9. 4; Afran. ap. Non. 217; 
Plaut. True. L 2. 93. 

Pausa, xix. 5. 4 cum bibendae nivis pausa fijeret nulla; used by 
Accius, Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius : see Non. 158 ; Munro on Lucr. 
i. 747; Stange De Amobii Oratione, p. 5 (Saargemund, 1893). 

Pavus, as a by-form of pavo vi. 16. 5. Gellius is evidently repro- 

1 In the lists in x. 25.2. 6, five words and the old writers. These are not 
appear, as noted above, p. 128, which strictly archaisms, as they are merely 
are known to us only from Oellius quoted. 
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ducing Varro; for, as Biicheler points out {Sat Men, 403), this 
paragraph can easily be reduced to metrical form. Other exx. in 
Greorges. 

Praeverbiam tor praepositio ; vi. 7. 5; Varro L. L. vi. 38. 82. 

Proloquiom, v. 11. 9, as a term. tech. of logic, prol disiunctivum ; 
xvi. 8. 2 where Commentaritis de proloquiia L, Aelii is given as 
the title of a work by Varro ; xvi. 8. 8 quidquid ita dicitur plena 
atqtie perfecta verborum sententia, ut id necesse ait aut verum aut 
faUum esse, id a dialecticis diiiafw. appeUatum est, a Varrone, sicuti 
dixi, proloqtiium, a M, autem Cicerone pronunticUum. 

Porculus, iv. 11. 16 porculis quoque minusculis el Jiaedis teneriorihus 
victitasse; Plant. Men, 315; Bud. 1170. Two other words in this 
short sentence will be discussed below : minusculis^ victitasse, 

Prolnbium, v. 10. 12 maius mihi in ista victoria prolubium est; xvL 
19. 13 feros et immanes navitas prolubium tamen audiendi subit; 
Accius, Novius, Laberius, Cato, and Varro ap. Non. 64 ; Ter. Adel, 
985 with Dziatsko's note ; Gsecil. 91 and Bibbeck's note. 

Prosnmia, according to x. 25, 5, is one of many names of vessels 
in veterum libris, yet in extant Latin it is found only in CsBcil. ap. 
Non. 536 (vss. 1, 110 Eibb.); cf. Paul. ex. Fest. 226, 4. See on 
lorea above. 

Rica, vii. 10. 4 caput rica velatus; x. 15. 28, where Gellius is repro- 
ducing the words of some one else ; see on castus and lorea above. 
Cf. Plautus, Novius, Turpilius, and Lucilius ap. Non. 539; Paul, ex 
Fest. 277. 5 ; Fest. 289. 9 ; Plant. Epid. 232 ; Varro L, L. v. 130. 

Romex, x. 25. 2 ; Lucil. ap. Fest. 270. 16. See on lorea above. 

Rapes, xiii. 9. 5 rupices et agrestes; Tert. several times ; Lucil. ap. 
Fest 329. 30. 

Saviatio, xviii. 2. 8 saviationes puerorum et pusUarum. In Plant 
Bacch, 116, 120, Pseud, 63 (65) suavisaviatio occurs, but in Pseud, 
l,c, the line is bracketed by some ; see Lorenz' critical note. Gellius 
writes the verb saviari, iii. 15. 3, which occurs in Cicero's letters, 
while dissiuivior appears in a letter from Q. Cicero to Tiro Fam, xvi. 
27. 2. The noun suavium is mainly ante- and post-classical. An 
archaism probably of the sermo plebeius. See on kic above. 

Scitamenta, xviii. 8. 1 = '' daintinesses, prettinesses of style"; 
Plant. Men, 210 aliquid scitamentorum de foro obsonarier; in the 
Plautine sense ApuL Met, x. p. 681 ; Macr. Sat, vii. 14. 1. 

Specus is feminine v. 14. 8 specum quandam remotam latebrosam- 
que ; v. 14. 19 ad eandem specum ; Enn. Annal. vs. 17, cited by Serv. 
on ^n, viL 568, Non. 223, and Prise, vi. 75, p. 259 Hertz. Non. l,c 
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also cites a verse from the Niptra of Pacuvius (= vs. 262 Ribb.) ; 
Fest. 343 cites the Chrysa of Pacuv. (vs. 99 Ribb.), and remarks, 
specus feminino genere pronunticU>ant arUiqui. In G. iL 10. 4 ceUas 
quasdam et specus the gender is not clear. 

Symbola, vii. 13. 12 ; Plant, and Ter. The meaning of the word 
is explained by § 2 of the chapter : cum domum stuim nos vocarety 
ne omnino, ut dicitur, immunes et asymboli veniremus, coniectabamus 
ad cenulam non cuppedias ciborum, sed arguJtias quasstionum. For 
asymholus see below, p. 156. 

Tempestas in the sense of tempus = '^time, point of time, period of 
time," is of frequent occurrence. Cf. iii. 15. 4 qua tempestcUe apud 
Cannas exercitus popvli Bomani caesus est; vii. 17. 2 eos libros . . . 
muUis post tempestatibus . . . referendos AtJienas curavit; xv. 11. 5 
qua tempestate Epictetus . . . Roma decessit; xvii. 21. 17 qua temr- 
pestate . . . Tubertus Romae dictator fuit; xviL 21. 20 ea fere tern- 
pestate; xviL 21. 38 ea tempestate; same phrase xviL 21. 17, xx. 5. 
7 ; XX. 1. 31 in ea temp, ; xviL 3. 1 muUis post Ilium captum tempes- 
tatibus; xvii 21. 15 per eas tempestates; xvii. 21. 36 isdem fere 
tempestatibus, Sallust, too, frequently employs the word in this 
sense ; e.gr.. Cat. xvii. 7 ; xxii. 1 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxxvi. 4 ; Bell. lug. iii. 1 ; 
viii. 1 ; XXX. 4. See Schultze, De Arch. SaU. pp. 77, 78. Often in 
Livy; see Weiss, on i. 5. 2. Also in Quint Curt. iii. 1. 2; iv. 2. 11; 
vi. 2. 15 ; Macr. ^o^. i. 3. 14 ; Pacuv. ap. Cic. De Oratore iii. § 219 ; 
Non. p. 407, who cites Sallust, Lucilius, and Pacuvius. See further 
Cic. De Oratore iii. §§ 152, 153 (a passage of prime importance, but 
too long to quote here), with Wilkins' notes; Lorenz on Plant. 
Most. 18. 

Torqois is feminine ix. 13. 3 cai^am cognomenti fuisse accepimus 
torquis ex auro induvies, quam ex hoste, quern occiderat, detractam 
induit. In §§ 7 to 20 Grellius gives at length Quadrigarius' account 
of the famous fight between Manlius Torquatus and a gigantic Gaul. 
In this description, § 18, we have, " Ubi eum evertit, caput praecidit, 
torquem detraxit eamque sanguinolentam sibi in collum imponit.'' 
This whole sentence is quoted by Nonius * 228. 9. G^Uius' words, 
quam ex hoste . . . detractam induit, show that he had Quadrigarius' 
account in mind. Other exx. of the fem. in Georges from Varro, 
Laevius, Propertius, Apuleius, and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Trif ax, x. 25. 2 ; Enn. ap. Fest. 367. 7 = Annal. 524 Vahlen. See 
on lorea above. 

^ Hertz (Opuscula Qellianaj p. 124 that Nonius borrowed here from Gel- 
= Jahrb. f, FhUol. 1862, p. 784) thinks lias, not from Claudius direct. 
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XJtenun, a neuter form of uterus^ appears in iii. 16. 1 postquam 
mulieris uterum semen conceperit, Konius 229 cites as exx. of neuter, 
Plaut. AtU. 683; Turpilius, from the Philopator (vs. 179 Ribb.) ; 
and Afran. from the Vopiscus (346). It is found also in Apuleius. 
Wagner's note on AtUtU. Ix. requires correction. 

Vastitndo, v. 14. 9 corporis impetu et Vdstitudine ; Att. ap. Non. 
184 = 465 Ribb. ; Pacuv. ap. Non. 152 = 314 Ribb. ; also in an old 
prayer in Cato R. R, 141. 2. See on acritvdoy above. 

Vlndicia occurs in the sing. xx. 10. 7. Gorges, p. 13, considers 
this use an archaism, referring to Fest. 376. 25 (a passage very 
badly mutilated, yet preserving a fragment of the Twelve Tables) 
si vindiciam foUsam ttdit (given by Wordsworth Frag, and Spec. 
p. 264 : see his note on p. 638). In § 1 of the chapter we have the 
more usual plural. 

2. Adjectives borrowed from the Early Writers, 

Amasins, vi. 8. 1 venerios et amoMos; xix. 9. 9 same phrase ; Plant 
True. iii. 1. 13 ; Cas. 590. 

Arbitrarius, x. 4. 3 verba . . . naturalia (^vo-ci) m^igis quam arbi- 
traria (Oia-ti) ; xiv. 1. 5 coniectari pauca qaaedam . . . ntdlo scientiae 
fundo conc^to, sed fusa et vaga et arbitraria; xviii. 10. 10 <r^vyfiof 
autem est mottts et remissio in corde et arteria naturdliSy non arbi- 
traria; xix. 1. 6 non voluntatis sunt n/eque arbitraria^. Cf. Plaut. 
Amph. 372 hoc quidem profecto certumsty non est arbitrarium. The 
abverb arbitrario occurs Plaut. Pceii. 790 R. certo, haud arbitrario. 
Grellius exhibits a great fondness for adjectives terminating in arivtSy 
using about twenty-five in all, of which m^nifestariuSy praesentariusy 
ridiculariusy singularius, vulgarivSy seem to have been borrowed by 
him from ante-classical writers and will be discussed below. Pronto 
and Apuleius also employ many adjectives with the same ending. 

Aspemabilis, xi. 3. 1 res minxvtas et hominibus non bene eruditis 
aspema^iles; xvi. 8. 16 ta£tra et aspernabUis; xx. 1. 10 non levis 
existim^or neque aspemabilis populus Romanus; Att 555. Here, 
again, we seem to trace an archaism of the serm^ plebeius : see on 
lac above, p. 151. Lorenz on Plaut. Pseud. 933 cites from Plautus 
impetroMliSy utibUiSy adivtahiliSy incogitahiliSy condudbUiSy perplexor 
bUiSy excrudabUiSy "und noch etwa 15 andre cEiraf Xcyoficva." See, 
too, Brix on Capt. ^. Adverbs, too, from such adjectives are com- 
mon in Plautus. Munro on Lucr. vi. 1176 remarks that adverbs in 
biliter " seem to have been common in popular language : the scrib- 
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blings on the walls of Pompeii show not only amabilUer, but also 
fratrixbiliter, incurdbUUery irrumabUUery festinabilitery and one in 
n. 2138." In Pers. i. 78 luctificabile seems intended to hit off the 
archaic style of those at whom Persius aims his criticisms. See on 
aerumiia above, p. 148. With Gellius, however, conscious imitation 
of what he found in the old writers probably had as much, if not 
more, influence than the aermo plebeius. ^Ami tiprffUya in Gellius 
are irdatibUis L 20. 9 ; impeccabilis xviL 19. 6 ; imprensibUis xi. 5. 4 ; 
inaduUibilis xiv. 4. 3; incongeldbilis xviL 8. 16; indeprecabilis L 13. 
3; indiasimvXabilis x. 22. 24; obsequibilis ii. 29. 12; vocabilis xiiL 
21. 14 ; placabiliter vL 3. 19 ; tractabilUer vii. 2. 8. He seems also 
to have coined delectdbiliter xiii. 24. 17 ; xv. 1. 1 ; inconibili^ v. 3. 4 ; 
inopindbilia xi. 18. 1 ; 17. 9. 18 ; 17. 12. 1 ; imermbUis xviL 10. 17. 
Indedinabilis viL 2. 1 is post-classical ; cruciabilis iiL 9. 7 is rare. 

Asymbolus, vii. 13. 2 ; Ter. Phorm, 339. See on symbola above. 

Atrior, ii. 26. 14 ; iL 30. 11 ; Plant. Poen, 1290. See on ignari&- 
9%mu8 below. 

Cognibilia, xx. 5. 9 in evident imitation of the phrase quoted in 
§ 13 from Cato. 

Compluscolus, prsef. 15; iL 21. 1 c. sectatores; vi. 11. 16 c. verba; 
xviiL 2. 2 ; xviii. 13. 2 ; Plant. Bud. 131 ; Ter. Hec. 177. Complus- 
cute is air. dp. xvii. 2. 15. So plusctUus ix. 14. 6 conquisUis veteribus 
libria plusctUis; iv. 17. in lemm. ; x. 29. in lemm. ; xiiL 2. 2; xix. 9. 
7; Ter. Phorm. 665; Plant. Pers. 21; ApuL nine times (according to 
index in Delphin edition) ; Fronto, p. 69 Nieb. ; the adverb plusculum 
Plaut. Amph. 283; Turpil. 71, 132 Ribb. ; Varro R. R. 2. 7. 10. On 
these forms made by adding a diminutive termination to a com- 
parative, see Lorenz on Plaut Pseud. 207-209. They are found in 
old Latin, Cicero's letters, and late writers. Of similar form in 
Gellius we find minuscvXus. Other archaic diminutives are paucw- 
luSy pauxiUulus. In fact, the generous use of diminutives is a feature 
of the style of Gellius, Fronto, and Apuleius. They are indeed 
common in Plautus, Terence, Catullus, and even Cicero, especially 
in the Letters, but to quote the words of Vogel (p. 11) : " Hadriani 
temporibus tam longe lateque diffusus erat iste diminutivorum usus, 
ut nullo prorsus discrimine ubivis deminuta pro simplicibus scribe- 
rentur. Atque maxime quidem Apulejus hoc inani verborum tinnitu 
delectabatur; paullo modestius, hand raro tamen illi quoque satis 
moleste, deminutivis utebantur Fronto et Grellius, ita ut effeminata 
hac loquendi figura saepe taedium moveant lectoribus." This use 
of diminutives without any special meaning is a peculiarity of the 
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sermo plebeius. Of the diminutives in Gellius the following are 
air. tip. : accerUiuncula, audUiuncula^ doctiuscule^ fngidiiiaculus, gror 
viuscidu^, inauditiunculay aubarguttUvs, trepiduluSy invitaMuncula, ob- 
longulus; the following are rare : annotcUiunculay dedaTnatiunciUa, 
diuttUey aaUatricula. About fifty others are found. Among the 
archaisms of Fronto, Priebe enumerates argentiolua, brevictdus, 
mdiuaculey inensulaj tardiuscule. For diminutives in Plautus, see 
Lorenz' introduction to the Paeudoliia, pp. 58 sqq. 

Condignus, iiL 7. 1 pulcrum fadnus Chraecarumque facundiarum 
magniloquentia condignum; Plant. Amph. 538; Mil. Olor. 506 with 
Lorenz' note; Apul. Met. x. p. 679. See also Lorenz on Plant 
MU. Olor. 941. Gellius has several compounds of con, which seem 
to be found elsewhere only in old Latin ; condignus, condigne, com- 
moliriy complacerey condormiscere, consUescere, compluriens. See 
Lorenz' introduction to the Paeudolua, p. 38. 

Cmdabilis, iiL 9. 7 miaero crudabUique exUu periU; Apuleius; 
Amob. ii. 61. Stange {De Amobii Oratione, p. 7) cites as archaisms 
of that writer genitabUiay averaibUiay and cnunabilia, remarking on 
the latter, '' bene quidem hue hanc vocem ref erri puto, cum praeter 
Amobium Apuleius ea utatur et Gellius, qui quam libenter nomina 
e vetustiore lingua adfectaverit non ignoramus." See on a^[>ema' 
bUia above. 

Cnias, cniatis, xv. 30. 3 cuiatiaqtte linguae vocabtdum eaaet; xv. 30. 
in lemm. cuicUia linguae voc(d>idum ait, Oraecae an ChUicae; tre- 
quently in Plant. ; Ace. 625 ; Apul. Though the word is found also 
in Livy xxvii. 19. 9 and Gic. Tum. Diap. v. 108, I think it certain 
that Gellius derived it from the comic writers. 

Cuius, a, um, i. 13. 7 cuia rea; i. 22. 6 ; iL 29. 15; often in Plant, 
and Ter. ; occasionally in Lucil., Cato, Cic. ; twice in Vergil : cf. 
Conington on Ed. iii. 1. For a full discussion see Neue-Wagener 
2, 471. 

Dividus, ii. 12. 4 ai boni omnea . . . ad aUerutram partem dividi 
aeae adiunxerint; Att 118 Ribb. 

Egregissimus, xiv. 5. 3 egregie grammatice vel, ai mavia, egregia- 
aime; Pacuv. 230; Neue-Wag. 2, 230. See on ignariaaimua below. 

Exoticus, xiii. 5. 5 vinum exoticum, vel Rodium aXiquod vel Lea- 
bium; Plant. Moat. 41; Men. 236; Epid. 232; Apul. twice; Lorenz' 
introduction to the Moatellaria, p. 31, footnote. 

Florus, iii. 9. 3 flora et comanti iuba; Pacuv. 19; Att 246, 255. 

Qracilentus = ^raci7is, iv. 12. 2 equum gracilentum ; xix. 7. 3 exili 
atque gracHento; Enn. AnncU. 259 Vahlen. See Non. 116. 1-10. 
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I think it likely that G^ellius is again reproducing some one else ; 
see on quia above, p. 145. 

leinnidid, vL 14 5 squcUentea et ieiunidici {orcUores). For the 
meaning, see Amer. Jour, PhUol. vol. 14, p. 222. For the form, we 
may compare hlandidicua Plant. Poen, L 1. 10 ; mcignidicus, Mil. Gflor. 
922, Amm. Marc. ; vanidicus Plant, and Amm. ; spurcidUms, Capt. 
56 ; saevidicus Ter. Phorm. 213 ; suavidicus Lucr. iv. 180 ; falsidicus 
Plant. Capt. 671. So of fifteen words ending in loquua and quoted 
by Neue-Wagener 2, 202, nearly all are confined to the early writers 
and their post-classical imitators. Cf. Munro's Lucr. 2^, pp. 16, 17. 

IgnarisBimos, only in xiv. 1. 13 eadem ipsa (sidera) ex alia omni 
terra non videntur et sunt aXiis omnino ignarissima (where we may 
note that it is strengthened by omnino) y and Plant Pseud. 1161 
Fleck. There are several other strange comparatives and superla- 
tives in Gellius, for which no parallels can be adduced save from the 
comic or other early writers; e.g. l^fndior, penitissimus, sciHssimus, 
atrior, scitissimey strenuissimuSy confidentiar (x. 26. 9 ; Plant. Amph. 
153; Men. 620), sincerissimus, pensius (xiL 5. 7 carius pensiusque; 
Plant. Stick. 118). It is evident here as it was above, in our discus- 
sion of diminutives, that the proper force and meaning of words was 
in many cases no longer felt. A large number of comparatives and 
superlatives, both adjectives and adverbs, were coined by Gellius. 
The list is too long to quote here; some of them are given by 
Draeger, Historische 8yntaXy 1, 40. 

Ingeniatus, xiL 1. 17 ; Plant. MU. Glor. 731, with Lorenz' note. 

Intolerans for intoleranduSy xiiL 8. 5 nihU enim fieri posse indignius 
neque irUoterarUius dicebat. In xix. 7 (Gellius comments on odd words 
used by LaBvius instead of the conmioner terms, and in § 8 cites as 
an example curis intolerantibus pro intolerandis. Here, again, his 
theory is better than his practice. See above, p. 146. 

Intercns, xiii. 8. 5 intercutiims ipsi vitiis madentes; Gato ap. Prise. 
vL p. 271 Hertz. These two passages seem to be the only places 
in which inJtercus occurs aside from the phrase aqua intercuSy for 
which cf. PL Men. 891; Cic. De Off. iii. 92; Suet. Ner. 5; Lucil. ap. 
Non. 37. 

Ischiacas, only in iv. 13. in lemm., and Gato R. R. 123. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Gellius may have borrowed it from Theophrastus 
rather than from any Latin author. See the whole chapter. 

Lepidus, as well as lepidey the adverb, would seem to have dis- 
appeared from ordinary Latin before Horace's time; so Eliessling 
on decentes in Horace Carm. L 4 6 : ^' decentes . . . ist horazischer 
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Lieblingsausdruck neben decaruSy an Stelle des schon zu Giceros Zeit 
abgekommenen 2epidu«." The positive lepidus is common in Plant, 
and Ter. G£. Grell. i. 23. 8 Upidi atque festivi; i. 25. 3 lepidae cUque 
iucundae; x. 4 3 lepidum et festivum; the comparative lepidior is 
found only in G^ell. i. 8. 6 and Plant. MU. Olor. 658. The adverb 
lepide is common in Plant and Ter., twice in Apnleius (who several 
times has lepidus), and in the following places in Gellius: ii. 23. 2 
lepide et venuste; ii. 29. 2 lepide dc iucunde; vL 16. 1 lepide ac sdte; 
ix. 16. 4 lepide argiUeqtte. 

Blanif estarius, L 7. 3 ; Plautus. See Lorenz on Most. 444. Oellius 
is here playing on Plant. Bacch. 918. See on arbitrarius, above. 

Mansues, for mansuetiLSy v. 14. 21 leo mitis et mansues. In this 
chapter we have already noted an archaism ; see on specus, p. 153. 
For mansues, cf . Gato ap. Fest. 154. 16 ; Att. 453 ; Varro Men. Sat. 
364 ; Plant Asin. 504 Ussing, Fleck., (xoetz and Schoell ; Apnleius ; 
Kon. 483 cites Asin. 145 and is followed by Groetz and Schoell, 
though the MSS. of Plautus give mansuetam. 

Bfinuscolas, iv. 11. 6 porculis minuscvlis; Plant Trin. 888; Gato 
R. R. 12 ; Varro R. R. iii. 5. 5 ; Gic. ad Att. xiv. 13. 5 ; Gic. ad Quint. 
iii. 1. 4 ; Macr. Sat. iiL 12. 8. See on compluscvlus above. 

Morbidus, iv. 13. 2 docet plurimus hominum morbidis medicinal 
fuisse incentiones tibiarum; Varro R.R. iii 16. 22; Lucr. vi. 1097, 
1225, 1261. 

Necessnm, a by-form of necesse, is very frequent in G^llius. Gf. 
n. est ii. 29. 9; iii. 1. 12; viL 1. 3; vii. 14. 4; x. 11. 7; x. 15. 8; xii. 
2. 2 ; xiii. 3. 3 ; xiiL 20. 11 ; xiiL 23. 5 ; xvi. 2. 8 ; xix. 1. 7 ; xix. 5. 
6 ; n. sit v. 11. 8 ; n. esset i. 3. 4 ; n. esse ii. 7. 5 ; ix. 8. in lemm. ; 
Plant. Mil. Olor. 1118, and in five other passages ; Lucr. five times ; 
Gato and Afran., cited by Greorges. Munro's note on Lucr. iL 289 
requires correction; see Neue-Wagener 2, 182. Necessus is found 
xvi. 8. 1. See ref. in Georges and Neue-Wagener I.e.; Munro on 
Lucr. ii. 710. 

Obstupidus, V. 1. 6 obstupidi et attoniti; Plant. Mil. Olor. 1254; 
Pacnv. 54 ; Apul. Met. i. p. 107. 

Paucolus, prsef . 13 ; iii. 17. in lemm. ; iiL 17. 3 ; Plant, Ter., Gato ; 
Gic. ad Att. v. 21. 6 ; Apul. six times. 

Paupertinus, xiv. 6. 5 nee prorsus ad nostras paupertinas litteras 
congruentem; xx. 1. 30 paupertino homini vel inopi; Varro ap. Kon. 
162 ; ApuL and Amm. Marc. 

Paozillulas, prsef. 16 minutae admonitiones et pauxiUulae; Plant. 
Pseud. 706 B. = 685 Lorenz (see his note) ; paiucillulum as noun in 
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Ter. Pkorm, 37 ; as adv., Plaut. Bacch. 833 ; Sidon. Epp, ii. 9 ; viiL 9. 
See on complusculus above. 

Penitissimus, superlative of penitua^ itself ante- and post-classical, 
iz. 4 6 ; Macr. Sat, v. 19. 6 ; id. v. 22. 15 ; Apul. ; Plaut. Cist i. 1. 
65 ; Pers. iv. 3. 53, 71 ; Lorenz on Moat 656. See on ignariasim'uSf 
above. 

Plautinisaimus, iii. 3. 4 versus qui quoniam suntf ut de Ulius Plauti 
more dicam, PkLutinissimi. . . . Gellius no doubt had in mind such 
forms as ipsissimus Trin, 988 ; geminissimua Pers. v. 2. 49 ; verbera- 
hUissimus Avl, 633 (joetz-Schoell ; pdenissume Most, 656, with Lorenz' 
note ; exdusissimus Men. 695 ; occisissimus Cure i. 2. 28 ; cumvlatis- 
simus Avl. 825. Compare Draeg. Hist, Syn. 1, 28. 

Pleriqae, Pleraqae, combined with omnes, omnia, L 3. 2 p. omnia; 
L 21. Ip, omnes; iv. 17. l^plerosque omnes. In the twelfth chapter 
of book 8, now lost, (Gellius had proposed to himself to answer the 
question quid significet in veterum lihris scriptum plerique omnes. 
Cf. Ter. And, 55 ; HeavJt, 830 ; Phorm, 172, with Dziatsko's note. 

Pluscolus. See on complu^sculus above. 

Praesentarius, viL 4. 1 venenum non p, sed eiusmodi quod mortem 
in diem proferret; Plaut. Poen, iii. 5. 47; Most, 361; Lorenz on 
Pseud, 290 = 302 R. 

Privus = singvluSy xi. 6. 1 where singulis verbis and privis vocibxis 
are used with precisely the same meaning. In xx. 10. 4 Gellius 
says veteres priva dixerunt quae nos singula dicimuSj thus distinctly 
characterizing privus in this sense as an archaism. See Munro on 
Lucr. iii. 372, and remarks on intolerans above. 

Procinctus, i. 11. 3 ; x. 15. 4. See on ckbssis above. 

Promiscus, as a by-form of promiscuuSy xi. 16. 8 varia . . . promts- 
caque cogitatione; xvi. 13. 4; xiii. 17. 1; xiii. 29. 4; Plaut. Asin. 
366; Rud, 1182; Varro Men, 8at, 383; Livy v. 13. 7 Weiss. 
Gtellius coined impromiscus xii. 4. 3, i. 7. 7, and for the adverb 
always prefers the form promisee; e,g, prasf. 2; ii. 24 7; vL 3. 52; 
X. 21. 2 ; Livy iii. 47. 5 Weiss. Promiscam as adverb is ante-classi- 
cal. Cf. Plaut. Pseud, 1062 with Lorenz* note. 

Propudiosus, ii. 7. 20 uxorem infamem, prop, ; Plant., Apul., and 
Fronto, p. 62 Nab. 

Ridicularius, iv. 20. 3; see on canicula above. Cf. Plaut. Asin. 
330 ; Trin. 66 ; True. 684 ; Cato ap. Macr. Sat. iii 14. 9, and see 
on arbitrarily above. 

Scitissimus, xix. 9. 3; Apul. Met x. p. 726; Plaut. Stick, 184. 
See on i^/narissimus above. 
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Senectos, ii. 16. in lemm. aetati senectae; iii. 4. in lemm. aetatem 
sen.; Munro on Lucr. iii. 772; Plant, and Sail. 

Sincerissimusy xv. 1. 4 ; xx. 6. 14 ; Plant. Bud. 757. 

Singulaiios, for singuLaria, ix. 4 6 singuUiTiae vdocUoHs; Plant. 
Capt. 113; TnrpiL 28. 

Steiilus, iy. 2. 8, 9; Lncr. ii. 845; Panl. ex. Feat 316. Oellins 
is here reproducing Antistins Labeo. 

Strennissimus, iiL 7. 13, dne probably to Gato. See on ignariaai' 
mus above, and Nene-Wagener 2, 203. 

Snmmas, yL 3. 7 summatibus viris; Plant. Stick. 492 aummates 
viri; P^eud. 227 with Lorenz' note; Sidon. and Amm. Marc. 

Umectna, ii. 22. 4 (ventua) nebuloaua atque u. ; Macr. Sat. viL 15. 
12; vii. 6. 17; viL 10. 10; Cato B.B. 6; Varro B.B. L 24. 4; 
Lncr. iv. 634 

Vaciyns, L 22. 10 auperfluenti et vacivo; often in Plant, and Ter. 
See Lorenz on Paeud. 449 = 469 B. Lewis and Short wrongly 
describe this word as only ante-classicaL 

Volgarias, for vulgaria, L 22. 2 in plehe vtUgaria; iii. 16. 18 vulgar 
riae aignijicationia ; xii. 10. 6 in libria vvlgariia; xvi. 5. 1 vulgariam 
tradUionem; xiii. 25. 4; xviL 3. in lemm. volgariam interpretcUio- 
nem; Afran. 263, TnrpiL 205 cited by Non. 488; Nov. 98 ap. Kon. 
481; Apuleius. 

3. Verba. 

Adiutare, vL 3. 3 Bodienaea regem adveraua populum Bomanum 
adiutarent; i. 3. 13 "cum agetur" inquity "aut caput amid aut 
famay declinandum eat de via^ ut etiam iniquam vcluntatem iUiua 
adiutemuaV Here G^ellius is evidently referring to a passage which 
he has just cited from Cicero {LkbI. 61), where we read uJt minua 
iuatae voluntatea amicorum adiuvandae aint. (Oellins' substitution of 
adiutare for adiuvare is instructive. This particular verb is com- 
mon in Plant, and Terence. Cf., too, Att 103; Pacuv. 98, 157; 
Lucr. i. 812; Varro B. B. ii. 7; Prise. 8. 24, p. 391. According to 
my collections, Gtellius uses about 60 frequentative verbs, with a 
total of about 110 occurrences. Of these verbs, 7 are to be 
regarded as archaic and are discussed below : defejiaarCy diaaertare, 
eaitare, inceptare, laaitarCy mutitarey victitare. Four others are S,w. 
dp. : deveraitare, frequentitare, improhitare, aolitare, while two 
others, raaitare and reaponaitare^ are extremely rare. AppeUUare 
xviii. 9. 11, ii. 22. 25 ; cenitare viii. 11. in lemm. ; coeptare iv. 1. 6, 
XV. 2. 3 ; fluitare xvi. 19. 16 ; geatare vi. 5. 5, x. 10. in lemm. ; metari 
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i, 1. 2 ; ohiecitare vL 12. 4 ; ohservitare x. 16. 27 ; occursare iii. 7. 6 ; 
pensitare i. 4. 1, vii. 10. in lemm. ; territare xix. 1. 20 ; vedare xvi. 
19. 16 are either not in Cicero and Caesar at all, or else but seldom. 
LectUare is found at least 7 times : i. 4 8, i. 7. 16, ii. 23. 1, iiL 3. 1, 
v. 15. 9, ix. 4. 5, XL 13. 5. In iL 6 we are told that certain gram- 
marians criticised Vergil's use of vexare in Eel. vi. 76 because 
vexdsse . . . putant verbum esse leve et tenuis ac parvi incommodi, 
nee tantae cUrocitcUi congrtiere, cum homines repeiUe a belua imm^nis- 
sima rapti lanicUiqus sint (§ 2). The criticism is interesting as 
showing how completely, to the minds of such persons, the verb 
had lost its true life and force. Gellius' defence of Vergil is set 
forth in § 5 : sed de verbo vexasse ita responderi posse credo : vexasse 
grave verbum esse factum^ue ab eo videtuvy quod est vehere, in quo 
inest vis iam quaedam alieni arbitrii; non enim svi potens est qui 
vehitur, Veocare autem, quod ex eo indincUum est, vi atque motu pro- 
cut dubio vastiorest. Nam qui fertur et rapsatur atque hue atque 
iUuc distrahitur, is vexari proprie dicitur, sicuti taxare pressius ere- 
briusque est quam tangere, unde id pi'ocul dubio indinatum est, et 
iOiCtare muUo fusius Xarqiusque est quam ia^erCy unde id verbum 
traductum est, et quassare quam quaere gravius violentiusqu£ est, 
Non igitur, quia vulgo did solet vexatum esse quem fumo aut vento 
aut pulvere, propterea debet vis vera atque naJbura verbi deperire, qua^ 
a veteribuSy qui proprie atque signage locuti sunt, conservata est. 
Yet, despite the clearness with which he enunciates the true force 
of frequentatives, he often employs them himself without implying 
at all, or even being conscious of, their full significance. A few illus- 
trations will suffice. Coeptare iv. 1. 6 has no special force as dis- 
tinct from incipere; defensUare iL 25. 24 could well be replaced by 
defendere, just as propulsabat et defensabat vii. 16. 11 are no stronger 
than the simple verbs would be ; inceptare i. 9. 6, i. 11. 3, iii. 19. 1 
differs in no way from the simple incipere; solitavisse vi 1. 6 cannot 
be distinguished from solitum esse. In xv. 2. 3 we find in conviviis 
quae agitare Athenis sollemne nobis fuit. Still more striking are 
xii. 11. 1 cum ad eum frequenter ventitaremus, and xx. 1. 54 non 
admodum numero (= saepef) istiusmodi libros lectitantibus. Fronto 
and Apuleius show a similar fondness for frequentatives. Compare 
Lorenz on Plant. Most. 116: " Frequentativa fiir simplicia sind 
nicht bios in der stets auf Kachdruck zielenden Umgangssprache 
sehr allgemein, . . . sondern treten auch sonst in der &lteren Latin- 
itat, z. B. bei Cato, stark hervor." See, further, Lorenz' introduction 
to the Pseud,, Anm. 48. Schultze {De Arch. SaU. p. 67) writes : "Ita- 
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que etdam Sallnstius multa verba f requentativa et apud alios et eos 
quidem optimos scriptores usitata et per se ipsa non obsoleta aut 
antiqua adhibuit. Attamen dico eum permultas etiamsi solitas 
fonnas tarn saepe scripsisse, ut oratio antiquum colorem redoleret, 
quamobrem multum crebrumque horum verborum usum auctori 
archaismo tribuere non dubito." 

Adminicnlare, in a transferred sense, as = adiuvare ii. 30. 6 id 
autem ipsum, quod didmuSy ex iUis qxioque Homericis versibus . . . 
adminiculari potest ; xiv. 2. 1 commoniti adminiculcUique sumus, said 
of help derived from books. Cf . Non. 77 adminicvlavi positum pro 
adiuviy a statement supported by citations from Varro and Cato; 
Varro L. L. viii. 44. The same meaning appears in the noun admU 
nictdator, airai dprffUyov in vi. 3. 8 (Tirone) . . . adminiciLlatore et 
quasi administro in studiis litterarum Cicero usus est. 

Arbitrari has true passive force i. 13. 2 anceps qiuiestio et in utram- 
que partem a prudenJtihus viris arbitrata est; Plant. Pseud. 997 
Lorenz (with his note) = 1014 R ; Georges. See on auspicare below. 

Aospicare^ active for the more usual deponent iii. 2. 10 au^icor 
verunt; xiii. 14. 5 auspicaverit ; cited by Georges from Nsbv., Cato, 
Atta, Caecil., Plaut.,Varro, and Apul. Cf . exauspicavi Plaut. Capt. 766. 
A wavering between active and passive forms is characteristic of 
the early Latin : see Brix on Plaut. Mil. Olor. 172 ; Lorenz on Most. 
371, 960, also on Mil. Olor. 995 ; Lange Beitr. z. Krit. u. ErJd. des 
Plaut. pp. 59 sqq. Palmer on Amph. 884 supports testat, read there 
by Goetz and Loewe, by pointing out the frequency with which such 
active forms are used by PI. where later Latin has deponent forms. 
In this connection, the following forms employed by Gellius are 
worthy of notice: (1) depon. for act.: comperior iii. 3. 1; com- 
mereri i. 6. 6 ; osu^ fuit iv. 8. 3 ; (2) active for depon. : eblandire 
XL 13. 5; eiaculare xvi. 19. 21; imaginare xvi. 18. 3; (3) depon. 
forms in pass, meaning: poenitur xx. 1. 7; arbitrata est i. 13. 2,'xv. 
1. 6 cum ex omni latere (turris) circumplexa igniforet; xi. 2. 4 repre- 
hendi desiity sed laude nulla dignabator; xix. 11. 1 celebrantur duo 
isti Oraeci versiculi muUonimque doctorum hominum memoria dignan- 
tur; V. 10. 16 ab .. . discipulo . . . magister . . . frustrcUus est; 
xvi. 6. 11 de ovium dentibus opiliones percontantur ; xix. 8. 14 his 
qnoque ipsis, quae iam dixi, demoratos vos esse video. Many of these 
fonus are archaic in a special sense and will be discussed at the 
proper place. 

Blaterare, i. 15. 17 hominibus . . . stnUa et imm^ica blaterantibus ; 
Afran. 13, 195 ; Caecil. 66; Apul. in four passages. Cf. Plaut. Amph. 
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626 nugas hUxtiSy with Palmer's note. Apuleius coined adblcUerarey 
and Gellius also has debkUerare. In i. 15. 20 he says neque minus 
insigniter veteres quoque nostri hoc genua homines in verba proisctos 
locuttUeioa et blateronea et linguaces dixerunt, thus indicating the 
source whence he had derived the verb. 

Candef acere, vii. 5. 9 ; Plant Most. 259 ; Plin. Maior. 

Circomplectere, act. for depon. xv. 1. 6 ; Plant. Asin. 696 ; Gate 
R, R, 21. 2 ; Apuleius. See on auspicare above. 

Commereri, depon. for act. L 6. 6fidem sedtditdHs veritatisque com- 
m^eritus; Plant Aid. 738 Goetz (beside the act 731) ; Ter. Hec. 485; 
Am. 2. 70. 

Commoliri, iiL 19. 3 confabricattis commolitusqtie est originem vocor 
bvli; Lucr. vi. 255; read, too, by Lachmann Lucr. vi. 242, where 
Mimro reads demoliri; Caecil. 207. See on condignus above, p. 157. 

Comperior, depon. for act., iiL 3. 1 ; Sail. BeU. lug. xlv. 1, imitated 
by Tac. Ann. iv. 20. 4 (see Pumeaux' note, and Draeger Syn. u. Stil. 
d. Tac. § 259, p. 125). Cf., too, Ter. And. 902; Apuleius and Ter- 
tullian. 

Complacere, L 21. 3 complacitum (esse); xvii. 9. 4 complacebat; 
xviii. 3. 4 complacitum est; Plant Rud. 187, 727; Ter. And. 645, 
Heavt. 113 ; Apul. 

Concinnare, iiL 17. 5 quod impenso pretio librum Pythagoricae dis- 
ciplinae {Plato) emisset exque eo Tim^aeum, nobilem Ulum dia>logum, 
concinnasset ; common in Plant, both in this sense and with the 
force simply of efflcere; Gato; Petr. 113; Lucr.; Apul. ; not in Ter., 
Gic, Gses., or QuintiL 

Condormiscere, vi. 1. 3 cum absente marito Cubans sola condormis- 
set; Plaut Most. 486 ; Rud. 572 ; Cure. 360 ; MU. Olor. 826. Lewis 
and Short wrongly say that this verb is found only in Plautus. 

Consilescere, v. 1. 6 consiluisse omnes dicit; xii. 1. 22 omnis impa- 
tientissima>e soUicitudinis strepitus consHescit; Plaut. Mil. Olor. 583 
with Lorenz* note ; Enn. Ann. 585. Gf . Paul, ex Fest 58. 

Deblaterare, i. 2. 6 theorematis tantum nugcUibus deblaterantes ; 
ix. 15. 10 debkUeratis versuum muJtis milibus; Plaut Aul. 268 Ooetz ; 
Lucil. ap. Non. 96 ; PauL ex Fest 72. 3. See on blaterare above. 

Demerere = " to earn (money),*' L 8. 3 demerebai grandem pecu- 
niam; Plaut. Pseud. 1169 = 1186 R, with Lorenz' note. 

Demolcere, v. 14. 12 crura^tLC eius et manus . . . lingua leniter 
(leo) demulcet; i. 11. 11; iii. 13. 5 motus et demvltus et captus est; 
zvL 19. 6 aures m,entesque demulsit; xviii. 2. 1 animum demulcentes; 
Ter. Heaut. 162; Livy ix. 16. 16. For other compounds of de, com- 
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pare demtUare, deperire below, and see Lorenz' introduction to the 
PsevdoluSj p. 39 footnote. 

Demutare, xvii. 1. 6 sententiam demvJtamus; repeatedly in Plautos; 
Cato ap. Macr. iii. 14. 9 ; Apul. and Tert. 

Deperire = " to be madly in love with," vii. 16. 13. Gtellius is 
reproducing Catullus : compare his words here with the quotation 
from Catullus in § 2. The verb in this sense is not found in Cic, 
Verg., Hor., or Ovid. It is frequent in Plautus; once in Terence. 
See, too, CatulL xxxv. 12, where Ellis writes : " Deperire with an ac- 
cusative of the person loved is frequent in Plautus and Terence." 
This statement, while true of Plautus, does not hold good for 
Terence : see Holtze, Syntaxis 1. 244, 245. 

Dignari with passive force, xi. 2. 4, xix. 11. 1. As examples of this 
usage, Non. 281 cites Verg. ^n. 3. 476 ; Att. 474 ; Cic. Orat. 64, 
where, however, our MSS. give signata; Cic. De Orat, iii. 26, where 
see Wilkins' note. Cf. also Att. 447; Pacuv. 166, 213 ; Lucr. v. 52 
and Munro ad loc. In the post<$lassical time the depon. use seems 
well-nigh universal. 

Disaertare, vi. 14. 9; L 26. 7; Plant. Men. 809; Paul, ex Fest. 
61. 1. See Draeger (Syn. u, StiL d. Tdc. § 268) : "Als Archaismen 
konnte man etwa notiren . . . dissertare .(nach Cato und Plautus) 
. . . und dann wieder bei Grellius." 

Eaitare, iv. 11. 1 non emtavisse ex animcUibus; iv. 11. 9; xi. 7. 3 
Jurfureum panem esUare; Plant. Pseud. 830; Capt. 188; Cato B. B. 
167; Apuleius. 

Ezpergere, vii 10. 1 iuvenum animos eoepergebat; ApuL several 
times ; Fronto, p. 246 Nieb. ; Am. v. 1 ; Att. 140 ; Santra 4 ; Lucr. 
iii. 929 ; Paul, ex Fest. 80, 8. Gellius coined expergificare xvii. 12. 1, 
and Apul. twice writes the adv. expergite, 

Famigare, xix. 1. 3 ; Varro B, B. iii. 16. 17 ; Col. ; Arn. vii. 20. 

Inceptare, i. 9. 6 artibus quae discere cUque meditari inceptaverant ; 
i. 11. 3 tibicines . . . canere inceptabant; iii. 19. 1 servns . . . legere 
inceptabat; elsewhere only in Plant, and Terence. See on odtu- 
tare above. 

Indipisci, i. 11. 8 AcJiaeos Homerus pugnam indipiaci ait; xvii. 2. 1 
indipisd animo atque recensere; Plant. Bud, 1316; Epid. 461 ; Lucr. 
iii. 212 ; Livy twice. 

Interminari, xv. 22. 8 iussit tacere ac, ne cut palam diceret, intermi- 
natua est; Plautus and Terence. 

Labaacere, xv. 2. 7 ; Plant. Bud. 1394; Ter. Adel. 239; Lucr. i. 637, 
iv. 1285 ; cited in deponent form by Non. 473, from Attius and Varro. 
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Lusitare, xviii. 13. 1 alea . . . lusitahamua, whereas in § 4 we have 
omnibus qui eum litsum luseramus; Plaut. Capt, 1003; Nsby. ap. 
Non. 139 s.y. morsicatiin. 

Mtttitare, ii. 24. 2 qui ludis MegcUensibvs antiquo ritu mutitarenty id 
estf mutua inter sese dominia agitarenty where G^llius is evidently 
reproducing the words of some old decree of the senate ; viiL 2. 1. 
It is an accident that the verb is extant only in Oellius. 

Nidolari, iL 29. 4, where Gellius borrowed probably from Ennius 
(see remarks above on crastiniy Itici, pp. 143, 144) ; also in iiL 10. 5, 
a passage derived from Varro. 

Odi, odisse. We meet with a deponent form of this verb in iv. 8. 3 
hunc Fabricius non probabcU neque amico utebcUur osusgue eum 
marum causa fait. Contrast the lemma : quem, cum odisset inimioAS- 
qtie esset, designandum tamen cansvlem curavit. Cf. Gracchus ap. 
Paul, ex Fest. 201 osi sunt ab odio dedinasse anHquos C. Oracchus 
testis est; Plaut. Amph, 900; Sen. Stms. L 5. 

Opprobrare, i. 15. 10 ; iii. 5 in lemm. ; vi. 16. 4 ; xvii. 1. 11 ; Plaut. 
Most. 300 ; True. ii. 2. 26 ; Apul. once ; Paul, ex Fest. 187. Gellius 
coined the noun opprobratio, for which see ii. 7. 13, xii 12. 4. We 
may also compare opprobramentum Plaut. Merc, ii. 3. 84 

Percontari, in passive meaning, xvi. 6. 11. Exx. in Nsby., Nov., 
and Apul., cited by Georges. 

Percupio, xiii. 17. Ipercupiunt appetuntque; Plaut Asin. 76; Ter. 
Eun, 896. Lewis and Short are in error on this word. 

Pertaedescere, i. 2. 6 ; Cato 12. 12. 156. 

Praefolcire, vi. 3. 44; Plaut. Pseud. 750 Lorenz, with his note; 
Pers. 12 ; Cic. ad Att. v. 13. 3. 

Praeservire, i. 7. 6 neqiie numeris neque generibus praeserviens ; 
Plaut. Amph. Prol. 126. 

Protolli, iii. 16. 15; Plaut. Pseud. 860; twice in the Cow.; LuciL 
ap. Non. 159. 

Velitari, vii. 11. 1 non esse convido decertandum neque in maiedictis 
adversum impudentes et improbos velitandum, in a rather colloquial 
sense ; Plaut. Men. 780 ; Turpil. and Airan. ap. Non., p. 3; Apuleius. 

Victitare, iv. 11. 6; ix. 4. 10; xv. 4. 3; xvii. 6. 1; Plaut and Ter- 
ence. Correct Lewis and Short See on adiutare. 

Vodficare, ix. 3. 1 ; Varro 12. 12. iii. 16. 8. 
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4. Adverbs, Prepositions^ and Conjunctions. 

Absque =:^ne, iL 2. 7 absque pra^eivdicio; ii. 26. 20 absqtie te uno 
forsitan lingua profecto Oraeca longe anteissety where absque te, in 
true Plautme fashion = »» tu non adfuisses; Fronto and Apuleius. 
See Draeger, Hist. Synt. i. § 289; Brix-Niemeyer on Plant. Ihin. 
832 ; Dziatsko on Ter. Phorm. 188. 

Ad amossim, i. 4. 1 t^ iudidum esse factum ad amussim diceres; 
XX. 1. 34 vel ad amussim aequipararent ; Macr. Sat. i. 4. 13; Varro 
B. B. iL 1. 26. We may compare ex amussim, noticed by Non., p. 9, 
and Paul, ex Fest., p. 80 ; Plant. Most. 102, with Lorenz' note ; Men. 
50 ; Amph. 843 ; ApuL four times ; and the verb amussitare Plant. 
MU. Olor. 632. 

Adprime. In xvii. 2. 14, in a citation from Claudius Quadrigarius, 
we find these words: cuiu^ operam cum M. Furio dictatore apud 
CkUlos cumprime fortem atque exsuperabHem respublica sensit. He 
then remarks, adprime crebrius est, cumprime rarius traductumque ex 
eo est, quod cumprimis dicebant pro quod est imprimis. In extant 
Latin, adprime is found several times in Plant., e.g. Mil. Olor. 794 ; 
Trin. 373; Ter. And. 61 (with Spengel's note) and elsewhere; 
Quadr. ap. Gell. vi. 11. 7 ; Varro B. B. iii. 2. 17 ; Gell. v. 21. 1 ; ix. 
13. 1; xiii. 12. 1; xvii. 7. 3; xviii. 6. 10; Apuleius often; Neue- 
Wagener 2, 628 ; Hertz. Vindic. Gell AM. p. 23. 

AUorsum, vi. 16. 1 ; xii. 1. 22 ; xvii. 1. 9 ; Plant True. 403 ; Ter. 
Eun. 82 ; Cato ap. Paul, ex Fest. 27. 10 ; ApuL and Ajnm. Marcell. ; 
aXiovorsum Plant. Aul. 287. 

Aliquam, combined with mvlti, iiL 10. 17; Apuleius. Cf. Neue- 
Wagener 2, 678. 

AUquantisper, iL 30. 6; Plaut. Pseud. 671 R.; Ter. Adel. 639; 
Heaut. 672 ; CseciL and Quadr. ap. Non. 611. 

Ampliter = ample, iL 6. 11 ; x. 3. 4 ; ApuL ; Macr. Sat. vi. 7. 14 ; 
Plaut. frequently, e.g. MU. Olor. 260: see Tyrrell and Lorenz, 
ad loc. ; Lucil. ap. Non. 611 ; Pompon. 64, 234. Cf. Neue-Wagener 
2, 726 : "Von einer bedeutenden Anzahl von Adiectiva anf us a um, 
er ra rum und er era erum werden bei den &lteren Dichtem und bei 
ihren spateren Nachahmern Adverbia auf ter gebildet. Mehrere 
derselben z&hlt Nonius auf in dem Abschnitt de indiscretis adverbiis 
S. 509-617, und nach diesem Prise. 16, 3, 13, S. 1010." See further 
Ellis on Catullus 39, 14 ; Munro on Lucr. i. 626. With ampliter we 
may compare duriter, festiviter, firmiter, ignamter, naviter, all of which 
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I G^llius seems to have borrowed from the early writers. Of archaic 

j adverbs in ter from adjectives of the third declension, we note incU" 

! menter and rarerUer, Grellius' preference for such forms may be 

I seen from the following facts. Several adverbs in iter from adjec- 

tives of the second declension are av. dp. : amoeniter xx. 8. 1 
(whether amoeniu8 xiv. 1. 32 is from amoene or amoenUer cannot 
be determined) ; condnnUer xviii. 2. 7 ; inconcinniter x. 17. 2 ; infe^- 
tiviter ix. 9. 9 ; intempestivUer iv. 20 in lemm. (contra irUempestive iv. 
20. 6 and i. 2. 4) ; so from adjectives of the third declension we have 
Slw, dp. tractabiliter vii. 2. 8 ; from verbs edocenter xvi^ 8. 3 ; inflame 
manter x. 3. 13 ; tnsectanter xix. 3. 1 ; miseranter x. 3. 4 ; prospicienter 
iL 29. 1 ; vdcarUer xvii. 10. 16. Several others were apparently coined 
by Grellius and adopted by later writers : adfabilUer xvi. 3. 5 ; con- 
similiter vL 11. 7 ; vii. 16. 12 ; xi 5. 8 ; xiii. 21. 10 ; xvii 9. 7 ; ddeo- 
tabiliter xiii 24. 17; xv. 1. 1 ; praelicenter xvi. 7. 1 ; immaniter i. 26. 
8; ainceriter xiii. 17. 1. See also on aspemcibilis above, p. 155. 

Clam, as preposition, ii. 23. 16 ea res dam pcUrem fuU. Here 
Gellius probably had in mind a play of Caecilius. See Draeg. Hist, 
5 Syn, 1, p. 665. 

n Ast, i. 9. 5 ast uhi res didicerant. See Kettleship, C(yiUrQtuJtions to 

;;: Latin Lexicography y s,v. 

!!: Clancolam, i. 8. 7 od hxinc iUe Demosthenes dancutum adiit; Plant. 

I*'' and Ter. often. See Neue-Wagener 2, 621, and correct Lewis and 

Short. ClanctUoy as adverb, appears in Apul., Mara, and ATnni, 
Marc. 

^^; Compluriens, vi. 3. 5 Bodienses pertimuere oh eo, quae compluriens 

j[t in coetibus popvXi acta dictaque erant. This is apparently the only 

passage in Latin in which this word has been preserved naturally, 
so to speak. It is known to us otherwise only through citations in 
Gellius, Nonius, and Festus. In v. 21. 16 Gellius characterizes it 
^1, '. as minus usitatum, and for that very reason cites it from Plautus 

and Cato, thus himself marking the word as practically obsolete. 

Concinniter is S,irai €lprifi€vov xviii. 2. 7. Concinne is used by Cicero 
and even by Plautus. See on ampliter, above. 

Condigne (see on condignuSy above, p. 157), L 6. 4 ; xiv. 4. 1 ; Plant., 
Fronto, and Apuleius. See Lorenz on Plant. MU, Olor. 505, 941. 
Conquisite, iii. 10. 16 ; Af ran. 259 ; ad Herenn. iL 31. 50. 
Comprimis is characterized by G^Uius himself as obsolete in xvii. 
2. 14, in words quoted above on adprime. Yet he uses it often; 
i. 13. 7 ; L 15. 8 ; XL 3. 1 ; xiii. 17. 2 ; xiii. 21. 25 ; xviii. 4. 8 ; xix. 
5.3. 
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Dnrlter, xviL 10. 16; cited by Georges from Ter., Enn., Lucr., 
Af ran., Nov., and Macr. On the other hand dure occurs, xviii. 11. 
2 and xx. 1. 7. See Neue-Wagener 2, 727, and on ampliter, above. 

Fermemodttm, xviii. 12. 9 (10) verba autem pcUiendi pro agentibus 
in omnibu8 fermemodum veterum acriptis inveniuntur. The reading 
is defended against Madvig's criticism by Hertz, Vtndiciae GeU. 
AUeraey pp. 82, 83, as an archaism. 

Fe«tiviter, L 2. in lemm.; i. 2. 7; i. 22. 6; xviiL 8. 2; Nov. 40. 
The classical festive appears in xviiL 1. 9 and even in Plant. Fseud. 
1254. See on amplUer above. 

Fortasaean, v. 14. 13; vi. 3. 63; xi. 9. 1; xvii. 6. 13; xix. 8. 6; Att 
122 ; Sisenna ap. Non. 138 ; Varro L, L. v. 6. 34 and elsewhere ; 
Apuleius and TertuUian. 

Graphice, x. 17. 2; xii. 4. 1; Plant, and Apuleius. 

Ignaviter, ii. 6. in lemm. ; cited by Georges from Lucil., Quadrig., 
Apul., and Amm. Marc. 

lUi, as adverb, for illiCj v. 1. 1. See Brix on Plant. Capt 278; 
Neue-Wagener 2, 055 ; Conington on Verg. Oeorg. i. 64. 

Impendio, as a strengthening adverb, = valde : i. 2. 3 ; xi. 18. 4 ; 
xix. 13. 3 ; XX. 1. 12 ; Apuleius ; often in Amm. Marc. ; Plant. Aid. 
18 with Wagner's note ; Ter. Eun. 687 ; Cic. ad Att. x. 4. 9 ; Laev. 
ap. G^U. xix. 7. 10; Afran. 361. 

Imperioae, ii. 29. 1, a chapter full of archaisms ; Varro ap. Non. 
287. 20. 

Inibi is used quite often by Grellius, and in somewhat curious ways. 
Compare i. 17. in lemm. Qiianta cum animi aequitate toleraverit 
Socrates uxoris ingenium ijUra^ctabile ; atque inibi, quid M, Varro in 
quadam satura de officio mariti scripserit. The phrase atque inibi 
repeatedly occurs in the same sense in the lemmata of various 
chapters. See i. 3; i. 11; i. 17; ii. 26; iii. 2; iii. 3; iii. 16; iv. 3; 
vi. 18 ; vi. 19 ; vii. 6 ; viii. 14 ; viii. 15 ; ix. 4 ; x. 11 ; x. 19 ; x. 23 ; 
X. 25 ; xi. 15 ; xi. 18 ; also xiv. 7. 9 ; xiiL 23. 15 ; xvii. 12, 13. I. 3. 
1 is different : eum Chilonem in vitae suae postremo, cum iam inibi 
mors occuparet; in i. 3. 6 it stands in a paratactic construction: vix 
ego haec dixeram cunctabundus, atque inibi quispiam . . . inquU, 
In its temporal meaning inibi is found Cic. Phil, xiv. 2. 6; Pacuv. 
124; CsBcil. 189; in its physical sense Cic. Agr, i. 7.20; Plaut. 
Pers. i. 3. 45 ; Cato R, R, 18. 2. The word, perhaps, belongs to the 
sermo plebeius. 

Intempestiviter, iv. 20. in lemm., but in iv. 20. 6 we have the more 
correct form intempestive. See on ampliter above. 
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Interdint, archaic form of interdiu, xviL 10. 11; Cato R. S. SS; 
Varro K B. 2. 10 ; Plant. Aul. 72 with Wagner's note ; Asin. 599 ; 
CapL 730 with Brix' note ; Most, 444 and Lorenz' note, together 
with his introduction to that play, 'p. 31 footnote ; Ter. Add. 531. 

Monde, x. 17. 2 ; Plant Poen. v. 4. 5 ; Cato ^ 22. 66. 1 ; Titin. ap. 
Gharis. p. 183. 

i > Ne . . . qaoque = ne . . . quidem. In xvii. 2. 18 it is said of 

Claudius Quadrigarius that ne id q%u>que dixit pro ne id quidem^ 
infrequens nunc in loquendo, sed in libris veterum creberrimum. Yet 
Gellius writes the phrase three times: i. 2. 6 n€ oris quoque; xL 
5. 4 ne videre quoque; xx. 1. 15 ne procedere quoque. 

Nimisquam, xiv. 1. 4 nimisquam ineptum absurdumque; Plant. 
Most, 511 with Lorenz' note. Gellius may have borrowed here from 
Plautus, or the use of the word may be due to the influence of the 
sermo plebeius. 

Nove, XV. 14. 1 nove dictum; xvii. 2. 13 magnum viaticum pro 
magna facuUate etparatu magno novepositum est; Plant Epid. 222; 
jj ad Herenn. i. 9. 15. 

: i Numero as adverb, xx. 1. 54 historia de Metto Fufetio Albano nobis 

1 f quoque, non admodum numero istiusmodi libros lectitantibus, ignota 

;{: non est, where numero seems to be used in the sense of saepenumero. 

If I am right in interpreting non admodum numero istiusmodi libros 
lectitantibus as *^ though I do not very often read books of that sort," 
then the meaning of numero would seem to be without parallel, 
f for in all other passages in which numero appears it = " soon," or 

3j( "too soon," or "in the nick of time." See Lorenz on Plant Mil. 

JPj Qlor, 1400; Ribbeck's Corollarium to the Tragic Fragments, pp. xiv., 

XV. All the passages in which numero occurs as adverb, save the 
one under discussion, are in the early writers. I am inclined to 
■i-i think that saepenumero should be read in Gellius. 

■ I Pone =/)o«^, i. 11. 11 qui pone eum loquentem staret. See on dassis 

p, ■ above. Draeg. Hist. Syntax 1, p. 599. 

Praematnre, x. 11. 8 and Plaut. Most. 500. 

Praequam, i. 3. 5 visum est quod feci praequam alia erant toleraiu 
fcmlius; xvi. 1. 3 ; Plaut Most. 982 and Lorenz' note ; Holtze, Syn- 
taacis Prise. Latin. 2, 289. 

Primitus, i. 18. 1 ; vii. 2. 8; x. 8. 2; xii. 5. 8; xii. 14. 2; Lucil., 
; Lucr., Varro, Petron., Sueton. ; Keue-Wagener 2, 740. 

Pablicitns, ii. 16. 1; Fab. Pict. ap. Gell. x. 15. 4; Varro ap. (Jell, 
ii. 25. 8; Macr. Sat. viL 12. 28; Cato B.B. 103; Csecil., Pompon., 
Enn., Liv. Andron., and Apuleius. 
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Sdtissime, x. 11. 6 ; Plaut. Stick. 273 ; ApuL and Maorobius. See 
on 8cUi8simu8 and ignarisaimua above. 

Uniyersim, i. 3. 22 sumn^fltim universimque; Ksby. BeU. Pun. iii. 7. 

Utroqueversam, v. 12. 10 amhigwi sint et utroqueversum dicantur; 
ix. 12. 13 utroqveversum diet poasint; ix. 12. 20; Plaut Capt 368; 
'utroqweversuB xii. 9. 2; xv. 13. in lemm. and § 1. 

Charles Knapp. 
Barnard Ck>LLRGB. 



On Certain Parallelisms between the Ancient 

and the Modern Drama. 



Fob the man of letters who has let his classical studies lapse on 
leaving college, and who takes them up again a score of years later, 
there are compensations, as I have recently discovered by personal 
experience. What the man of letters who does this has lost is 
incalculable and irrecoverable, no doubt, and what he may gain is 
but little indeed and of small worth, — yet it is something if it be 
only a renewed freshness of view. And it i^ indisputable that this 
is the chief gain, — this ability to look at old texts from new stand- 
points, and to interpret the life and the literature of the past by the 
aid of a deeper knowledge of the life and the literature of the 
present. 

The vital principles of any art are always the same, and they subsist 
through the ages essentially unchanged, however much they may 
seem to be modified superficially by the varying fashions of succeed- 
ing generations. Of no art are the fundamental laws more absolutely 
fixed than are those of the drama. When, therefore, one who has 
given his attention for twenty-five years to the modem stage returns 
to the study of the ancient theatre, he might fairly be expected now 
and again to note points of contact between the old and the new. 

A knowledge of the manners and customs of the players and the 
playwrights of Paris and London and New York enables the student 
to understand better than he could otherwise the manners and the 
customs of the players and the playwrights of Athens and Rome. 
When any one having an acquaintance with the modern playhouse 
inquires into the practices of the ancient theatre, he cannot but 
remark, in the older plays, features which are often supposed to be 
the sole property of the most recent playwrights. In the Greek 
theatre, for instance, it is not difficult to discover that the dramatist 
was generally careful to provide an "exit-speech" whenever an 
important character left the stage ; nor is it hard to detect among 
the plays of Euripides more than one specimen of the " star-piece." 
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Though there may be no Greek equivalents for these technical terms, 
the things these words denote existed in Greece none the less. 

The terminology of the contemporary theatre is precise and 
copious^ although it has not as yet been recorded fully in any dic- 
tionary of the English language, or even in any technical vocabulary 
of its own. A '^ star-piece," for example, is a play so devised as to 
display all the histrionic powers of the performer of the chief part. 
Certain of Shakspere's plays are obviously " star-pieces " : Hamlet, 
for one, and Bichard IIL, for another; and so is the Medea of 
Euripides. Medea is not only the " star-part," but the other char- 
acters of the play are little more than mere ''feeders/' — that is to 
say, they exist, not for their own sake, but solely for their relation 
to Medea ; and they speak, not to reveal themselves, but solely to 
afford occasion to Medea to express herself fully and at length and 
under the strain of the most poignant emotions. The character 
played by the protagonist is all-important, and the characters played 
by the deuteragonist and by the tritagonist are all of them subordi- 
nated and effaced. It is known that there were strolling companies 
of performers in Greece and in the Grecian colonies, as there have 
been of late years in Great Britain and the United States (Haigh's 
Attic Theatre, p. 43) ; and to give a fairly satisfactory performance 
of the Medea, only one great actor was needed. 

A renowned Athenian protagonist could '' go on the road " with 
the Medea, as certain of pleasing the multitudes who would flock 
to see him act in the theatres of the smaller Greek cities, as 
Madame Sarah-Bemhardt is now certain to delight the audiences 
who fill the playhouses of all the larger towns of the whole world 
to behold her suffer and die in La Tosca, Nor has M. Sardou con- 
trived La Tosca more adroitly for this special portability than Eurip- 
ides composed the Medea. Euripides is like M. Sardou in more 
ways than one; in his exceeding cleverness, for instance, in his 
dramaturgic dexterity, in his mastery of theatrical device, in his 
predilection for women as his chief characters. 

'' It is stated," so Mr. Haigh reminds us in his admirable volume 
on the Attic Theatre (p. 76), citing the authorities for the state- 
ment, ''that Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a 
view to the capacities of his actors." No one who has investigated 
the methods of the great modem dramatists would venture to dis- 
pute this assertion; and it would be easy to adduce reasons for 
thinking that Euripides did what Sophocles was accused of doing.^ 

1 Compare Aristotle, Poetics, (1461 b 38). 
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An analysis of the Medea has convinced me that in composing this 
play, Euripides was, in all probability, carefully " fitting " — to use 
the technical term of the theatre of to-day — some Athenian actor 
by whose extraordinary histrionic ability he wished to profit, just 
as M. Sardou, in composing La Tosca, ''fitted" Madame Sarah- 
Bernhardt, just as Moli^re, for that matter, certainly ''fitted" 
Mademoiselle de Moli^re when he was writing Le Misanthrope, and 
just as Shakspere possibly " fitted " Master Burbage when he was 
writing Hamlet. And while Hamlet and Le MiaaiUhrope are the 
masterpieces of their authors, the Medea again is rather like La 
Tosca, in that it owes its permanent popularity to the histrionic 
opportunities it affords. After all, what we go to the theatre to see 
is — in the final analysis — acting. Whatever we may like in the 
library, in the theatre we prefer the plays which give most scope to 
the actors. 

"Exit-speech" is the name given to the final words spoken by a 
character before he leaVes the stage after an important scene. Now- 
adays, an " exit-speech " is generally a point of one kind or another, 
rhetorical or jocular. In Shakspere's time, the " exit-speech " gen- 
erally ended with a couplet, the rhymes of which were signals to the 
groundlings to be ready with their applause. In the great period 
of the Spanish drama which was contemporary with the Elizabethan 
drama of England, the utility of the " exit-speech " was perfectly 
understood, and in the Arte nuevo de Jiacer comedias in which Lope 
de Vega laid down precepts for the guidance of practical dramatists, 
he advises the 'prentice playwright thus: "Adorn the end of your 
scenes with some swelling phrase, with some joke, with lines more 
carefully polished, so that the actor at his exit does not leave the 
audience in ill-humour." In the Greek drama the "exit-speech " is 
frequent. In the Medea, again, Jason's final words at the end of 
the stormy scene with his wife, have all the characteristics of the 
^ exit-speech " (619-22) : — 

dXX* oSv iyhi f/hf Sai/wva^ liaprvpo/uu, 
is 7raaf9 virovpyeiv coi re jcoi rcicvoc? 0cXca * 
otM 8* ovK dpWKa rdyotf*, dXX' avOaSCq, 
ifnXjovi dirw$ti ' rocy^ dXyvm irXeov. 

An "exit-speech" also of the most approved type is Medea's, 
when she leaves the stage after the marvellously pathetic scene with 
her children, and after the messenger has declared the success of 
her scheme to kill her rival (1244-^) : — 
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c[y* i roAoiva \v.p ifirjy Xafik $i<l>Oiy 
Xdfi^t liftTTt irpos fiaXpiSa Xvmjpay )3iov, 

lii f^CKroffy ok Irticrcs * dXAa n^vSc ye 
Aa0ov Ppa\uaLV ^fiipav muSoiv (rci^cv, 
K&rara Op'qvu' Ktu yap ci icrcvcis c^* o/tcos 
^tXoi y* l^voav, 8votv;(^ 8* ^yoi yvm;. 

The complement of the " exit-speech " is the device now known as 
'< working up an entrance." A leading actor likes to have his com- 
ing before the audience for the first time in the play, carefully pre- 
pared and plainly announced, so that expectancy may be aroused 
and recognition may follow at once upon his appearance on the 
stage. Every playgoer can recall instances of the ingenuity with 
which the modem playwrights have been able to "work up the 
entrance " of important characters ; there is no better example, per- 
haps, than the first appearance of the heroine in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
the drama devised for Rachel by Scribe and M. Legouv^. Now this 
** working up an entrance" for the chief persons of the play, was far 
more needful in the Greece of old than it is in the Paris and in the 
New York of to-day, for the Grecian theatres were many times the 
size of ours, and the actors wore masks which hid their features, 
and — so far as I know, at least — there were no programmes to aid 
in identification. Therefore, we find that the Greek dramatists were 
very careful to " work up the entrance " even of unimportant char- 
acters. In the Medea, once more, after the prologue in which the 
nurse declares herseK, no person of the play comes on unannounced 
by some one already on the stage; and the appearance of Medea 
herself is " worked up " quite in the most modem manner, her loud 
bewailings off the stage being expounded by the nurse. 

The fact is that the psychology of the theatrical spectator is very 
much the same in all climes and in all ages. The New York boy 
who perches in the upper gallery of the Broadway Theatre, however 
deficient in intelligence when compared with the citizen of Athens 
seated on a marble bench in the beautiful theatre of Dionysus, has 
needs like his in so far as they are both playgoers. Both demand 
clearness above all things ; both desire not to be left in doubt as to 
what is going on before them. For a man at the play, understanding 
is the condition precedent of enjoyment. 

It is greatly to be desired that some classical scholar should famil- 
iaiize himself with the modem theatre, so that he might approach 
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the study of the drama of antiquity with a full understanding of 
the present methods of the same art. Much of the value of Patin's 
Trcigiques Qrecs is due to his knowledge of the French theatre and 
to his constant use of the modem stage for comparison with the 
ancient. In this, as in other respects, Professor Mahaffy has fol- 
lowed in Patin's footsteps. But no one has yet done for the Greeks 
what the late M. Groumy attempted to do for the Latins — to explain 
the past in terms of the present It would be too much to say that 
M. Goumy, who died before he had half finished his task, was 
wholly successful in finding modem equivalents for ancient expe- 
riences. But Les Latins is a volume to be read with refreshment 
and stimidation, and it is good for us to be told that Caesar's Com- 
mentaries was really what we Americans might call '' a campaign 
autobiography/' and that Cicero did not deliver his orations as they 
have come down to us, but '' asked leave to print/' so to speak, that 
he might polish his periods at leisure. 

Though I have neither the scholarship nor the time to undertake 
the explanation of the ancient drama by the modem theatre in the 
method I have suggested, I can furnish a few additional instances 
of parallelism perhaps not unworthy of record. The likeness of the 
Greek tragedy, with its appropriate music, its slow and stately move- 
ment, and its use of local legend, to the Wagnerian music-drama has 
been dwelt on sufficiently ; and, even as I pen these paragraphs, I 
find in the second number of the new Revue de Paris an essay on 
the specific resemblances of Die WoUkiire to the Antigone. But less 
attention has been drawn to a more recent return to Greek principles 
of playmaking, Ibsen's presentation of only the culminating point 
of the plot, and his concentration of all the interest of the action 
into its compact climax, in which the (Edipus Bex itself is scarcely 
more skilfully contrived than is OJiosts. 

It may seem most irreverent to suggest a similarity between a 
masterpiece of humour like the Frogs and an amusing modem bur- 
lesque like the Adonis, in which Mr. Dixey parodied the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Henry Irving, much as some Athenian comedian must 
have mimicked the mannerisms of Euripides, but nevertheless the 
similarity of the two pieces is striking enough. Indeed, the differ- 
ence between Adonis and the Frogs is due mainly to the fact that 
the author of Adonis was only a clever comic playwright, while the 
author of the Frogs happened also to be a great poet — just as it 
is also his poetic power which gives Euripides his immeasurable 
superiority over M. Sardou. In the Frogs, for example, Bacchus, in 
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the costume of Hercules, is like a modern actor in classic attire, 
crowned with the very latest style of stove-pipe hat; and when 
Bacchus appeals to his priest sitting ofBicially in front of the stage, 
he is not unlike the comedian of our time who holds a colloquy with 
the leader of the band. I confess that the comic servant, Xanthias, 
in the Frogs, complaining that he is not allowed to complain, re- 
minds me of the comic servant, Greppo, in the Black Crook, also 
involved in mysterious adventures which he does not understand. 

I wonder whether or not it was a tradition of the Grecian theatres 
that the performer who played Xanthias, or any other comic servant 
of the sort, should wear many garments of contrasting colours, super- 
imposed one on the other so that he might excite the laughter of 
unthinking spectators by removing them one by one. This " busi- 
ness " is traditional with the Second Grave Digger in the HanUet of 
Shakspere, and with Jodelet in the Pricieuses Ridicules of Moli^re ; 
and it is derived probably from some forgotten farce of the Middle 
Ages, which in turn was possibly descended from some Eoman pan- 
tomime. Visible jests of this kind are very long-lived, and no doubt 
many of them passed over from the Latin fdbulcE Atellanoe to the 
Italian commedie delV arte. 

For the adapted comedies of Plautus and Terence, with abundant 
Boman allusions flowering out of Grecian plots, more or less skil- 
fully transplanted, there are many modem parallels. It is not at 
all uncommon to see on the modem English-speaking stage a French 
or a German play, roughly twisted into conformity with the condi- 
tions of British or American life. They may be amusing, like Mr. 
Augustin Daly's later adaptations from the German, or they may be 
exciting like some of his earlier adaptations from the French ; yet 
there cannot but be always an obvious and inevitable unreality in 
any drama merely decanted in this fashion. While the comedies of 
Plautus may thus be likened, not unfairly, to the modem English 
localized arrangements of foreign plays, the skill with which the 
Latin dramatist presented the every-day life of the Roman house- 
hold and market-place suggests that his comedies may also be com- 
pared with the amusing and broadly sketched pieces in which Mr. 
Harrigan has most amusingly set before us the characteristics of the 
polyglot population of New York. 

Perhaps no peculiarity of Greek comedy has seemed stranger to 
latterday commentators than the parabasis; and yet to discover 
modern equivalents even for this is not difficult I think it is even 
possible to derive from our own experience the reason why the earlier 
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dramatists were moved to make use of this device. The parabasis — 
so Miiller describes it in the History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece (i. p. 401) — is " an address of the chorus in the middle of the 
comedy " ; and in it " the poet makes his chorus speak of his own 
poetical affairs, of the object and end of his productions, of his ser- 
vices to the state, of his relation to his rivals, and so forth." Then 
the chorus sings a lyrical poem, and recites in trochaic verse '^ some 
joking complaint, some reproach against the city, some witty sally 
against the people." It is this second part of the parabasis that 
Professor Mahaffy, in his History of Greek Literature (i. chap, xx.) 
likens to the '' topical song" of the modern burlesque, ''which is 
always composed on current events, and has verses added from week 
to week, as new points of public interest crop up." 

The first part of the parabasis, wherein the poet makes the chorus 
his own mouthpiece, and addresses the audience almost in his own 
X)erson, is very closely akin to the Elizabethan prologue, in which 
the dramatist discussed the play about to be performed, in which 
occasionally he abused his rivals, and in which he sometimes vaunted 
himself. And here the prologue, like the parabasis, performed a 
useful function ; for as the psychology of the playgoer changes but 
little through the ages, so also the psychology of the playwright 
is substantially the same in Periclean Athens and in Elizabethan 
London. Above all things, the spectator wants to be able to under- 
stand what he is seeing, and the dramatist wishes to have his work 
seen from his own point of view. The playwright is glad to have 
the right of rising to a personal explanation. Nowadays the novelist 
and the poet can declare in a preface the code by which they wish 
to be judged. The dramatist cannot avail himself of this privilege ; 
and the prologue or the parabasis is the only preface he is per- 
mitted. If he cannot get the ear of the public for an explanation 
outside of his work, he must perforce make this explanation a part 
of the work itself, placing it either at the beginning, as Ben Jonson 
did, or in the middle, as did Aristophanes. 

The frequency with which the prologue was made to perform this 
function is well brought out in A Study of the Prologue and Epilogue 
in English Literature (by "G. S. B.," London, 1884), wherein it is 
shown that the prologue was of real service to Ben Jonson, and that 
it was useful even to Dryden, although he had already other means 
of reaching the public ear. The prologue and the epilogue still 
accompanied new plays at the end of the last century, although they 
had ceased to have any close connection with the pieces before and 
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after whicli they were spoken. It is obvious that the prologue and 
epilogue in Sheridan's playS; for example, are mere survivals of an 
outworn fashion. 

Yet even in this century, when the dramatist can call on the 
journalists to publish abroad any declaration he may desire to make, 
there are occasions when the temptation to expound his own theories 
of his art inside the work of art itself are too strong to be overcome. 
In the Antony of the elder Dumas, in the fourth act, there is a dis- 
cussion between Eugene and the Baron de Marsanne about Roman- 
ticism, — what is this but a prose parabasis cut into dialogue ? And 
in the Denise of the younger Dumas, the analysis of the thesis of 
the piece by Thouvenin, — in what manner does this differ essen- 
tially from the parabasis? So frequent has been the use of a 
character like Thouvenin by M. Dumas ^, and by certain of his 
contemporaries, that the French critics have been forced to find a 
name for this new stage-type; they call the character who explains 
the play a raisonnewr. As it happens, the delivery of the parabasis 
is not the sole duty of the raisonneurj for he performs other functions 
of the chorus, of which multiple personality he may be supposed to 
be a condensation into a single person. He listens to the talk of the 
hero and of the heroine, taking the part of the confident of French 
tragedy (itself a feeble substitute for the chorus of Greek tragedy) ; 
he asks the proper questions to evoke the fullest expression of the 
hero's and the heroine's sentiments; he is properly sympathetic; 
and he also serves as a speaking-trumpet for the author, being some- 
times, as in Les Idies de Madame Aubrey, charged with the utterance 
of the final moral. 

To the ancient chorus and to the modem raisonneur, there was 
even a mediaeval analogue. In the interludes — which followed the 
mysteries and the moralities, and which with them prepared players 
and playgoers for the coming of the dramatized chronicle and of the 
romantic drama — ''not infrequently," so Symonds records in his 
Shak^ere^s Predecessors in the English Drama (p. 176) ''a Doctor, 
surviving from the Expositor of the miracles, interpreted the alle- 
gory as the action proceeded." 

Bbakdeb Matthews. 

Columbia Gollkob. 



Ovid's Use of Colour and of Colour-Terms. 



^'Besides these historical pictures there is a charm, not to be 
neglected, in some of the short descriptions of nature : 

Saepe sub autumno cum formosissimus annus 
Plenaque purpureo subrubet uva mero. (^A. A, ii. 315.) 
Or 

Palluit ut serae lectis de vita racemis 

PalleBCunt frondes quas nova laesit hiemps. (^. A, ill. 703.) 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the beauty of colour rather than of form, 
that Ovid recognises." Thus brief and unsatisfying is the single 
reference in Sellar's chapter on Ovid, in his Elegidc Poets, to Ovid's 
love of colour. This is, notwithstanding, one of the most character- 
istic aspects of the poet's artistic temperament. Less prominent, 
certainly, in the poems of exile than in those of the happier years 
that preceded, Ovid's sensuous delight in the play of colour finds its 
expression in the work of every period of his life, now in isolated 
touches, now in highly wrought passages of chromatic harmony or 
contrast. In his perception of landscape the note of colour is con- 
spicuously present. The changing lights of sea and of sky, espe- 
cially the glories of the dawn, have for him an unceasing attraction. 
And, as in his studies of nature, so in the pictures of the beings, 
divine and human, that move amid his varied scenes, colour is one 
of the most noticeable elements in the composition. To quote but 
a few instances out of many, we find in the Metamorphoses ''the 
wonderful description that gave the idea of Guido's famous picture 
of Aurora " : 

Auieus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea summae 
Curvatura rotae, radiomm argenteos ordo. 
Per ioga chrysolithi positaeque ex ordine gemmae 
Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo. 
Dumque ea magnanlmus PhaSthon mirator opusque 
Persplcit, ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria, diffugiunt stellae, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et caeli statione novissimus exit. 

180 
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Qnem petere at terras mundamque rubescere yidit, 

Comnaque extremae velut evanescere lanae : 

lungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. (Jf. ii. 107-118.) 

Now he depicts the rainbow : 

Quails ab imbre solet percussis solibus arcns 

Inficere ingentl longum corvamine caelum : 

In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 

Transitus ipse tamen spectantia lumina fallit : 

Usque adeo quod tangit idem est ; tamen ultima distant 

(Jf. yi. 68-67.) 

Now the resplendent figure of Phoebus kindles his fancy : 

Ble caput flavum lauro Pamaside vinctus 

Verret humum Tyrio saturata murice palla: 

Instrictamque fidem gemmis et dentibus Indis 

Sustinet a laeva : tenuit manus altera plectrum. ( Jf. zL 166-168.) 

One famous elegy gives us the vivid description of Gorinna's pet 

parrot: 

Tu poteras f ragiles pinnis hebetare zmaragdos 

Tincta gerens rubro Punica rostra croco. {Am, ii 6. 21-22.) 
But especially does he revel in similes for a blush on a fair face: 

Conscia purpureus venit in ora pudor, 
Quale coloratum Tithoni coniuge caelum 

Subrubet aut sponso visa puella novo, 
Quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae, 

Aut ubi cantatis Luna laborat equis, 
Aut quod, ne longis flavescere possit ab annis, 

Maeonis Assyrium femina tinzit ebur. {Am, ii. 5. 34-40.) 

These are similes that linger in his mind, and reappear in part in 
M, iv. 329 and M. vi. 46. We may compare, too, the portrait of 
Narcissus in M, iii. 480-485. At the opening of the Arnorea we are 
met by the dainty vision of Love : 

Laeta triumphant! de summo mater Olympo 

Plaudet et adpositas sparget in ora rosas, 
Tu pinnas gemma, gemma variante capillos 

Ibis in auratis aureus ipse rotis. {Am, i. 2. 80-42.) 

And finally, in a passage full of colour, we have pictured the effect 
of the tremulous flame of the sacrifice upon the golden roof of the 
temple of Jupiter : 

Flamma nitore suo templorum verberat aurum, 

Et tremulum summa spargit in aede iubar. {F. i. 77-78.) 
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It is evident then that even a cursory reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the range of Ovid's observation of colour. To a closer 
student certain questions will be apt to suggest themselves. How 
far, it may be asked, is the colour world of Ovid a world of conven- 
tion? Is his observation of colour discriminating? Given the same 
object, seen under varying conditions of atmosphere or immediate 
surroundings, will the colour-term applied vary accordingly? Is his 
use of colour in any wise as scientifically accurate as his portrayal of 
certain sides of human character ? Again, what are the values of 
the terms employed ? Considered relatively to the number of tints 
that might be discriminated, the resources of a Latin poef s Xi/icvAh 
were inevitably slender, and he had not, like the Pictors of his 
nation, the power of increasing them by mixing the materials with 
which he worked. His appreciation of tone might be delicate and 
precise; his expression of tone must, in many cases, be approximate 
only. We may expect therefore that, to quote the words (slightly 
altered) of a most subtle and suggestive essay, ^ ''each colour-term 
will express a group of allied tints, grading up and down the vertical 
spectrum, toward the colour-terms that lie nearest. In caenUeuSy for 
example, there must lie not only the meaning of pure blue, as found 
in caelum, but also on both sides of blue a large number of distinct 
tints, closely allied to blue, but grading off, tint by tint, on the 
upper side toward green, and on the lower side toward violet." 
What then in Ovid is the exact range of each term employed? 
Finally, what relation does Ovid's observation and use of colour sus- 
tain to the actual occurrence of colour as established by science ? 
Does he show any preferences ? If so, what interpretation may be 
placed upon them ? 

The aim of the present paper is then threefold : 

(1) To present in an orderly manner, following as far as possible 
the succession found in the spectrum, all instances of the use of 
each colour-term, with a view of determining in detail the range of 
the term in question and also the range of the poef s observation 
of colour in nature. 

(2) To note the effect of change in the environment of objects 
upon the choice of the colour-term in the (comparatively few) cases 
in which the epithets applied vary. 

(3) To determine Ovid's colour-preferences. 

^The Color-System of Vergil^ by PhiL,voLiv.,pp. 1-20, a paper to which 
Thomas R. Price, Am. Journal of the author is very deeply indebted. 
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The Merkel-Ehwald text lias been adopted as the basis of the 
citations. Consequently, in the case of the Heroides, only the first 
fourteen have been taken into consideration. Furthermore, many 
phrases involving colour occur in Ovid which are nevertheless of 
no value for the treatment here purposed, since the colours so 
referred to are altogether indefinite; e,g. Tot fueranJt Ulic, quot 
habet naJburOj colares, \ Pictaqwe dissimili flore nitebat humus {F, 
iv. 429-^). These passages, which are very numerous, though 
they strengthen the colour element in the poems, have been here 
disregarded. Only the terms for high colour will be discussed in 
full. Gases in which the terms for the so-called whites, blacks, and 
grays are indicative of high colour seen under peculiar conditions 
will be noted under their appropriate heads. 

Ruber. — The generic term., Gf. Schmidt, Handbuch der IcUeif^ 
iachen u. griechischen Synonymik, p. 221 : '' Wir finden alle Stufen 
des roten damit bezeichnet, vom purpurroten, blutroten und shar- 
lachroten bis zum orangeroten (bei der Morgenr6te)." With this 
definition Ovid's usage accords. At one extreme we find the word 
used of the purplish hue of grapes, uva subrubet purpurea mero (A. 
A. ii. 316) ; so of the pinkish lilac of certain varieties of the helio- 
trope, est in parte rubor {M, iv. 268) ; then of the crimson of the 
Tyrian purple, de Tyrio murice, lanOf rubes {A, A iii. 170), and 
Tyrio ruberUia suco terga premuni {M. vi. 222) ; so of the varying 
tones of crimson in general, dark, as of blood after it has left the 
body {Am. ii. 16. 40 ; M. iv. 482, viii. 383, xl 19, 375, xii. 71, 382, 
xiii. 394, 888; T. iv. 6. 34; P. iii. 2, 54; i?l ii. 212), lightening into 
rose and rose-pink, as in saaa roratis erubuisse rosis (P. ii. 1. 36), and 
(by implication) in QticUi rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtas {Am. ii. 
5. 37). The function of this last case affords a natural transition to 
the flesh tints of the human face. Here ruber is used of the natural 
(or artificial) glow of health in maiden or in youthful hero, as in 
Am. iii. 3. 5, 6 (v. roseus), and also Sanguine quae vero non rubet, 
arte rubet {A A. iii. 200) [cf. rubri nitri, "rouge" {Med. 73)], of 
Narcissus, candor mixtus rubori {M. iii. 423, 491), of Hippolytus, in 
H. iv. 72, for which v. flavus. Similarly of a blush, once only ex- 
pressed by rubere {Am. i. 14. 47 ; cf . the double sense of Am. i. 13. 
47), 18 times by rubescere or erubescere {M. i. 755, ii. 460, iv. 330, 
V. 584, vl 46, viii. 388, ix. 471, x. 293 ; Am. i. 8. 35, il 8. 7 and 16 ; 
H, xi. 35; T. iii. 1. 14, iv. 3. 6; T. v. 11. 6; Ibis 350; F. il 168, 
828), so by rub(yr {M. i. 484, ii. 460, iv. 329; Am. L 14. 52; A. A 
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iii. 83; T. iii 7. 26, iv. 3. 60; F. v. 69), in Am, i. 8. 35,^ decet alba 
pudor ora by pador. In like manner ruber is used of the flush of 
anger {M. viii. 466), of the breast beaten in sorrow {M. iii. 482), 
and of the flush of fever (M. vii. 555). In another field of observa- 
tion, it expresses the tints, varying through admixture of blue or of 
yellow, of the sky at dawn (Am, L 13. 47, ii. 5. 36 ; M, ii. 116, iii. 
600, xiii. 581 ; F, iv. 165). Once we find the word used of the pure 
scarlet of the arbute berry {M. x. 101). Descending the spectrum 
toward yellow, we find ruber used to denote the brilliant red of 
vermilion, of a wax tablet, tam,qtuim minio penitus mediccUa rubebas 
(Am, i. 12. 11), of Priapus (F, i. 400, 415, vi. 333; once rvbicwadus 
is applied, F, vi. 319 ; cf . Kiessling ad Hor. Sat. i. 8. 5, '< die ganze 
mit Mennig angestrichene Oestalt des Crottes"). Bubicundus is 
further used twice of the brownish red of a face much exposed to 
sun and wind, contrasted with the niveus color (F, ii. 763) of the 
Boman ladies, so in Med, 13 of the m^aJtrona TaJtio sub rege, and 
accentuated in coniunx Vmbri rubicunda m^iriti (A, A, iii. 303). 
Betuming to the order of the spectrum, we note the characterization 
of the fiery eyes of a belua (M, xi. 365), of swans' feet (M, ii. 375), 
of heated iron (M, xii. 277; cf. ferrum candens^ F, iv. 287). Used of 
the red disk of the sun when rising and setting, in contrast with can- 
didus, its epithet when in summo (M, xv. 193) ; so too of the moon 
in eclipse (hw color est) sub candore rubenti, \ Cum frujutra resonant 
aera auxUiaria^ lunae (M, iv. 332 ; cf. Am, i. 8. 12, ii. 5. 38, and M, 
viL 207-8). Finally, we note the orange-red of the pomegranate 
(P. iv. 15. 8; cf. the reference to its scarlet blossoms in M, x. 736), 
of the stigmata of saffron (F. L 342) and of its essence (Am, iL 6. 
22 ; AuA.!, 104). The tones of wine (F. v. 511) and of apples (M, 
iii. 484) vary so as to make classification impossible. Carycri signa 
rubescunt (F, vL 727) is probably to be explained from the associa- 
tion of red with heat Gf . Blflmner, p. 172. 

Bed darkening from defect of luminosity is termed niger or ater^ 
as of blood (M, xii. 326 and M, xii. 256, vii. 259). In the last case 
cUer is the more appropriate, since it is applied not directly to 
sanguis, but to fossa, 

1 The use of dlha here is worthy Weiss, finden wir ea nnr Hor. Carm, 

of note. H. Blfimner, Die Farhenbe- ii 6. 18 ; id., Sat. i. 2. 36 ; Mart xi. 

zeichnungen bei den rlhnischen Dicht- Si, 3 ; Claud, in Olyb, et Prob, 90. Das 

ern, Berliner Studien, vol. xiii p. 5, says sind aber die einzigen Stellen, welche 

of alhus: **Im Sinne von candidus, mandaftiranftihren kann.'* This pas- 

also wirklioh als zartes, anmuthiges sage should evidently be added. 
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Sangnineas. — Blood-red, dark or light; cf. Schmidt, p. 224: "be- 
zeichcet ein dunkles, dem braunen sich n&herndes rot." It is for 
Ovid a vivid tone, finding its standard in nature in the anemone, 
whose blossom is compared with the scarlet flowers of the pome- 
granate, flo8 de sanguine concolor ortuSy \ QucUemy quae lenio cdant 
sub cortice granum, \ Punica ferre solent {M, x. 735-7). Cf. Haupt- 
Korn ad loc,y and also J. A. Symonds, Sketches and Studies in SoutJi- 
em Europe, vol. i. p. 13, " far and wide, red anemones bum like 
fire." The adjective is applied to the moon under the influence of 
"carmina^' {Am. ii. 1. 23), and the cognate sanguinolentus is declared 
to be properly applicable to the unfortunate wax tablet, which is 
red, tamquam minio penitus medicata {Am. i. 12. 12). In both 
these cases the metaphysical associations of blood itself seem to 
be involved. 

Roseus. — Cf. Price, p. 14, "rose-red with blue tinge, light or 
dark." So once of Ovid's favourite contrast, Candida candorem rosea 
suffusa rubore, \ Ante fait; niveo lucet in ore rubor {Am. iii. 3. 5, 6). 
Otherwise only of Aurora and (by natural transition) of her attri- 
butes {A. A. iii. 84; M. vii. 705; P. i. 4 58; F. v. 159; Am. i. 8. 4; 
F. iv. 714). 

Poniceus. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 226, "Die rein rote Farbe wird als 
puniceus bezeichnet." Properly, then, of scarlet, as in M. xii. 104, 
where it is applied to the cloths used to inflame the bull in the 
arena; cf. Siebelis-PoUe ad he. At times, however, rather crimson, 
as in M. xiv. 345, where the royal chlamys of Picus, in 1. 395 termed 
purpurea, is called punicea. In this latter sense it is applied to 
blood flowing from a wound {M. ii. 607, iv. 728, xiii. 887; R iv. 7. 20). 
In the first case cited it is thrown into relief by the '^ Candida 
membra." The word shows, also, a tinge of orange as used of 
the pomegranate {M. v. 536) and of the saffron {F. v. 318). In the 
description of the parrot, Tincta gerens rubra Punica rostra croco 
{Am. ii. 6. 22), the tint should perhaps be taken as scarlet. Finally, 
we find the term applied to wax {Am. iii. 7. 29). 

Minium. — Eed oxide of lead, cinnabar, vermilion ; cf. Schmidt, 
p. 225, " n&hert sich noch mehr (than coccinus) dem gelben, so dass 
es den Ubergang in die orangerote Farbe bildet." Twice used by 
Ovid, once in Am. i. 12. 11, already discussed, and again in " one of 
the loci cUtssici for ancient books, T. i. 1. 7, of the titulus. Cf. 
S. G. Owen, Tristia, I., App. 

Flammeas. — Cf . Schmidt, p. 225, " orange f arbig, umf asst ohne 
Zweifel die verschiedenen Stufen vom orangeroten bis zum orange- 
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gelben." In Ovid's single use of the word red is markedly pre- 
dominant. This occurs, H. xiL 107, in the lumina flammea of the 
draco guarding the Grolden Fleece. We may note also the colour 
use of the noun in flammas imitarUe pyropo (M, ii. 2), part of the 
gorgeous description of the palace of Phosbus. Of. Haupt-Kom, 
ad loc. 

Rutilos. — Gf. Schmidt, p. 224, ^'ursprdnglicher die Bezeichnung 
fdr lebhaft metallisch oder feurig funkelnde gelbrote Farben." A 
tone of high luminosity always. So of a jet of arterial blood 
(if. V. 83), of the vivid reds of dawn {M, ii. 112), of the flashing 
light of flames (M, iv. 403, xiL 294) and of lightning (M. xL 436 ; 
H. iii. 64; F. iii 285). So, too, of lustrous reddish golden hair 
(Jf. ii. 319, 635; M. vi. 715). In the last instance one should note 
that in L 718, flaveacere is used as its equivalent. 

FlAYas-fulYUS. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 218. ^^Flavua is nur gelb oder 
blond," and p. 219, "Die Bedeutungs-Grebiet von fulvtis ist weit 
umfassender. Es umfasst das von^vu^ mit, so dass z. B. das Gold 
und die Sterne ebenfalls so genannt werden ; nur denkt man nicht 
an ein blasses gelb, da in einer anzuf drenden Stelle nicht von cera 
JuLva die Rede ist, wie es nach den Angaben der Worterbiicher 
erscheint, sondem von Wachs ' so fulvus wie moglichst ges&ttigt 
gelb.' — Man muss also bestimmen : ^fulvua bedeutet gelb in alien 
Stufen, mit Ausname der ganz blassen, und mit alien tJbergfingen 
ins braune und das braune selbst.' " Flaims finds its standard in 
nature for Ovid in the waters and sands of the Tiber {M. xiv. 448 ; 
r. V. 1. 31 ; F. vi. 228) ; cf. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, p. 3. 
Similarly of the river Lycormas {M, ii. 245), of the sands of the 
shore {M. xv. 722), and of the sands of the arena (Jbia 47) ; cf. too 
(Alcides) yt^ZiMie ta/stu flavescU harenae (M. ix. 36), where the close 
relationship of the two terms may be seen. Again, flavus is ap- 
plied to the hair of apes {M, xiv. 97), to the wings of the Sirens 
{M, V. 560), to the manes of horses (3f. xiii. 848), so of the Centaur 
Chiron (F. v. 380, cf. the aurea coma of Cyllarus, M. xii. 395), to 
gold {M. viii. 701, ix. 688), to honey {M. L 112; F. iii. 746), to cakes 
{F. vL 476), to chamomile {A. A. ii. 418), to cedar-oU (T. iii. 1. 13), 
to wax {M. iii. 487, viii. 198, 670), to the hue of old ivory {Am, ii. 
5. 39). In the majority of cases in Ovid, however (28 out of 51), 
flavus is used of the golden yellow hair, so much prized by the 
Romans. So, especially of Ceres (Am, iii. 10. 3, 43; M. vi. 118; 
F, iv. 424), where it seems to be used because it had become a fixed 
epithet, for Ovid never uses flavus of grain, but only canus {M. i. 
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110, X. 655 ; Am. iiL 10. 39 ; T. iv. 6. 11 ; in M. vi. 466, canus char- 
acterizes the faded stalks, cf. M. xiL 274). Farther, of Minerva 
{Am. L 1. 7, 8; if. ii. 749, vi. 130, viiL 275 ; T. L 10. 1; F. vi. 652), 
of Aurora {Am. i. 13. 2), oipueUae in general {Am. i. 1. 29, ii. 4. 39, 
43, iiL 7. 23; H. v. 122; M. ix. 307, 715; F. ii. 763, v. 609). So of 
gods and of youthful heroes {Am. i. 15. 35 ; M. vi. 718, xL 165 ; 
H. xiL 11; M. iii. 617; F. iu. 60), and finaUy of the CoralU 
{P. iv. 2. 37). One case deserves note: Flava verecundua tinxerat 
ora rubor {H. iv. 72). Here flava cannot refer to the hair of Hip- 
polytus. E. S. Shuckburgh in his note ad loc. translates '' sun- 
browned." The passage is overlooked by Bltimner, p. 109, who cites 
Sen. Phcedr. 660 (evidently an imitation of Ovid), and adds, " Da 
sicherlich vom goldgelben Bartflaum die Bede ist, so kdnnte man 
an nitor denken." (!) Fulvus, like flavtiSy is used of sand {M. ii. 
865, ix. 36, X. 716, xl 355), so of the arena {T. iv. 6. 31). A 
darker tone is possibly implied, as seems highly probable, in its ap- 
plication to the hair of heroes {M. xii. 273 ; P. iii. 2. 74 ; two cases 
only, against six of flaviia). Again, of ashwood {M. vii. 678), of 
myrrh {M. xv. 399), of the yellow stripes of the woodpecker 
{M. xiv. 395). Certainly in the sense of "tawny," when applied 
to the wings of birds, as of the avis lovis, the aquila chrysaMus 
{F. V. 732), of the bubo {M. v. 546), of the haXioMos {M. viiL 146), 
so of the wings of Cseneus {M. xii. 524). Further used of lions 
{H. X. 85 ; M. i. 304, x. 551, 698 ; F. ii. 339), of the wolf {M. xi. 771), 
of the boar {A. A. ii. 373), and of horse-hair plumes, darkened after 
cutting {M. xii. 89). It is Ovid's favourite epithet for gold, 12 
cases out of 37 in all {Am. ii. 11. 4 ; IT. vi. 14 ; Al. A. iii. 335 ; M. x. 
648, xi. 103, 124, xiv. 345, 395; T. i. 5. 25, 7. 7; P. iii 8. 3). So 
twice used of aea {M. i. 115; H. iii. 31). Finally, it is twice 
employed in reference to storm clouds {M. iiL 273, and M. vi. 707) ; 
cf., however, Bliimner, p. 118. 

Anreus. — The lustrous yellow of gold. A term, the use of which 
does not necessarily imply the perception of colour. Such percep- 
tion, however, seems certainly to be involved in the following 
instances in Ovid: aureus sol {M. viL 663), applied to hair {Am. 
i. 14. 9; M. XV. 316), or to hair and beard of the Centaur Cyllarus 
{M. xii. 395), to grapes {M. xiii. 813), to a snake {M. iii. 32, cf. 
Haupt-Kom, ad loc.) and to the god iEsculapius in form of a serpent 
{M. XV. 669), to honey {F. iv. 54G). In aureus aether {M. xiii. 587), 
aurea Luna {M. ii. 723, x. 448), it seems to be little more than a 
poetic epithet. The exact value of the remaining instances, which 
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are in Ovid very numerous, is determinable with diflBlculty. Now 
the idea of material, now the thought of splendour, seems to be 
involved. One is, perhaps, justified in finding the notion of colour 
in cases where auretis or aurum is associated with a definite colour- 
term, as often with purpuretis. If this be correct, the following 
passages may be added: Am, i. 2. 42, iii 2. 44, iiL 13, 29; H. xiii. 
32; Med. 18; A A i. 214, ii 299; M. ii. 2, 107 (3 times), iii. 556, 
v. 52, vi. 166, 567, viiL 448, 701 ; P. iii. 424 ; F. iv. 135, v. 28. 

Croceas. — According to Schmidt, p. 220, '' ist ein gesfittigtes, nicht 
ins r5tliche fallendes reines gelb," but rather, for Ovid at least, as 
Price puts it, p. 14, "yellow tinged with red." Cf. the only Ovidian 
colour epithets of cvocuSf puniceus and rvberf also Ps. Ov. H. xx. 
[xzi.] 162, trdhitur mvUo aplendida paUa croco, and L 168, Quique 
ercU inpalla, transit in ora rubor. So in robe of Hymen (Jf. x. 1), 
and in A. A, iii. 179. Of golden hair {Al A. L 530 and Am. iL 4, 
43), cited under ^aim^, where its close connection with that term is 
seen. Twice of Aurora {F. iii. 403; M, iii. 150). Finally, of the 
narcissus (M, iii. 509), cf. Haupt-Kom ad loc,, "Unter den verschie- 
den Arten des Narcissus, die man hatte, f lihrt die Beschreibung auf 
unsere weisse Tazette mit gelbem Kelche." 

Cereas. — Wax-yellow. Adjective does not occur, but noun is 
used as colour standard in description of plums {M. xiii. 818), of 
dress {Al A. iii. 184), and of the pallor of the face (P. L 10. 28). 
The thought of definite colour iu tiie splendida cera of Am, L 11. 20 
is doubtful, even if one compares the following poem, 11. 11-12. 

Bnzens. — Cf . Schmidt, p. 220, " ist ein besonderer Ausdruck f iir 
eine bratinliche unreine Farbe, der ftnlich welche Buchsbaumholz 
hat" Adjective does not occur, but noun is used as colour standard 
of the pallor of the face (M. iv. 136, xL 418). Cf. Haupt-Kom 
ad loc. 

Ravus. — Gf . " Ravus color didtur niger mixtiis cum fiUvo,'* Acron 
ad Hor. C, iiL 27. 3. So in Ovid, evidently as term of depreciation, 
in the well-known vwoKopCa-fmra passage, A. A. iL 659, Si paetast, 
Veneri similiSj si rava, Minervae, sc vocetur. Gf . the constant appli- 
cation of flava to Minerva in Ovid. 

Latens. — Gf . Blumner, p. 126, *' Mit Wau erreicht man ein Sch5nes 
Qelb von verschiedenen, auch in das Orfinliche und Bothliche fal- 
lenden Schattirungen." Ovid's standard in nature is sulphur (M, 
XV. 351). BKimner, p. 128, maintains that in this case the word 
'^bedeutet einfach gelb." Possibly so, but one is tempted to adopt 
a different line of reasoning. The colour of sulphur is not pure 
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yellow, rather greenish yellow ; and if this is really Ovid's physical 
standard for luteus, his use of the word is scientiiically accurate. 
For in the other three cases of its occurrence (JIf. vii. 703, xiii. 579 ; 
F, iv. 714), it is used of Aurora, and always in contrast with roseus 
or rubescere. Now the effect of rose on yellow is to superinduce a 
greenish tone, as is actually observable in the sky. Gf. 0. Rood, 
Modem ChromcUics, p. 245. lAiteus would then be Ovid's term for 
a greenish yellow as opposed to croceuSy a reddish yellow. Schmidt, 
at all events, is not correct in saying, p. 220, "Die Beziehung des 
Wortes auf den Schwefel bei Ov. Met. 15. 351, muss deshalb als eine 
Ubertreibung betrachtet werden.^' 

Among the yellows should also be reckoned the colour use of 
certain objects with hue defined in nature. None occurs more than 
once. So the wood of the cedar (Am, i. 14. 12), glandea and amyg- 
dala {A, A, iiL 183), dectrum {M. xv. 316), quinces and unripe 
cornel-cherries (A A. iii. 705-6), a passage where the yellow leaves 
of autumn are also used in a simile, v. viridis, fin. 

Viridis. — Cf. Bltlmner, p. 209, ^'viridis ist eben grtin in alien 
Niiancen, vom hellsten bis zum dunkelsten." Properly, according 
to Price, p. 14, of "young leaves of trees, young grasses." So 
simply as an element in landscape, of herba (Am, ii. 16. 6 ; M, iii. 
86, 502, iv. 301, ix. 655; F, iii. 525, iv. 395), of area {Am. iii 5.5; 
M. X. 87), oipratum {M. i. 297, xiii. 924), of humus (F vi. 330), of 
caespes (A. A. iii. 688; M. x. 166, xv. 573; T. v. 5. 9), of ripae 
(M. ii. 371), of sUva (i?l L 243; M. m 324), of lucus (M. xiv. 837), 
of foliage and of bark (M. iv. 605, viii. 663, x. 97, 137, xi. 27, xii. 
22 ; A. A ii. 3; T. iv. 1, 43 ; i^l iv. 363 ; Ibis 237 ; and A. A. ii. 649). 
Sometimes as a background to throw other objects into relief, as in 
et nunc adludit viridique exsultat in herba, \ nunc kUus in fulvia 
niveum deponit harenis {M. ii. 864-5), and in Am. iii. 5. 22 ; so of 
the dra^o which sparsit virides spumis albentibus agros {M. vii. 415), 
cf., too, teUus I purpureum viridi genuit de caespite florem (M. xiii. 
395). Viridis is also used for more general effect of contrast, either 
in thought as in Am. i. 14. 22, where the viride gramen is the foil 
of the purpureus torus of 1. 20, and in P. i. 3. 52, where the salices 
and robora are opposed to the perpetuae nives of 1. 50 ; so in P. iii. 4. 
90; F. iii. 139 (cf., however, T. iii. 1. 45), where different tones of 
the laurel are in question ; in the second passage the loss of fresh- 
ness is indicated by the use of cana, or in actual juxtaposition, as 
in la^sa^ iubet revirescere sUvas {M. ii. 408) and in M. vii. 280, 284 ; 
T. iv. 9. 14, so again in coepere virescere telaCf \ Inque hederae /ociem 
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petidens frondescere vestis {3f. iv. 394-5), where the picture is com- 
pleted by the addition of Purpura fvlgorem picHs accommodcU uvis 
(L 398). Here may be put, also, Avt virides mcUvaa aul fungos col- 
ligit aXbos {F. iv. 697) and Comibus hie fractis, viridi male tectus ab 
ulva, I Decolor ipse suo sanguine Rlienus eraJt (T. iv. 2. 41-2). Three 
passages deserve special note : Summa virent pinu, cetera quercus 
hdbet {F, v. 382) ; here the pines have relatively higher illumination ; 
ol Eood, p. 181. Flavaque de viridi sHUabant Uice meUa (M, i. 112) ; 
here the green of the ilex is emphasized by the yellow honey. Else- 
where the ilex is contrasted with the lighter greens of the landscape, 
and is termed atra {H, xii. 67) or nigra (3f. ix. 665 ; F. ii. 165 ; Am. 
IL 6. 49; 2^. iiL 295). Similarly, Vos quoque sub viridi myrto iubet 
ipsa lavari {F. iv. 139) should be compared with Bos mxiris et lauri 
nigraque myrtus olent {A. Al iii. 690). In the first line we have 
comparatively high luminosity and contrast with the colour of the 
hair (cf ., perhaps, Am. i. 1. 29) ; in the second, shadow and contrast 
with the brighter green of the grass. Further, we find the word 
used of frogs (3f. xv. 375, vL 380), of a snake {M. ix. 267), and 
metaphorically of Invidia (3f. ii. 777), of the painted Britons in a 
colour contrast with red {Am, ii. 16. 39). Descending the spec- 
trum, we find viridis applied to the bluish green of the sea (F. iv. 
164 ; A, A, i. 402, ii. 92, iii. 130, in the last case contrasted with 
the pearl-divers, the decolor (=/ttacu») Indus). Then by natural 
imagery it is used of the deities of sea, of river, or of spring 
(T. i. 2. 59; M. ii. 12; H. v. 57; M. xiii. 960, ix. 32, v. 575). In 
the four cases (A. A. iii. 557 ; T. m. 1. 7, iv. 10. 17 ; P. iv. 12. 30), 
in which the word is applied to the season of "youth," the con- 
sciousness of colour is perhaps questionable. Finally we should 
note the use of paUescere of the frondes quas nova laesit hiemps 
{A. A. 704). 

Vitreas. — Cf . Price, p. 14, properly, " of greenish antique glass, 
of transparent green." Probably the vitreas undae of M. v. 48 
should be classed here. 

Smaragdus. — Emerald green. So twice expressive of colour, M. 
ii. 24 and Am. i. 14. 12. 

Thalassinns. — Cf. Schmidt, p. 217, "Man kann bestimmen als 
ein grim welches einen gewissen Ton von violett hat." Cf., how- 
ever, Munro, ad Lucr., iv. 1127. The term is probably represented 
by Sic {color) unda^ imitatur, habet quoque nom^n db undis 
{A. A. iii. 177), a passage in which the different colours of robes 
are noted at length. 
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Femigo. — Ovid's conception of this word is definitely fixed by 
the viridem ferrugine barbam and caerula bracchia of the metamor- 
phosed Glaucus (M, xiiL 960-2) ; cf. Siebelis-Polle ad loc. It is 
then a dark bluish green, approaching blackness in the atra ferru- 
gine of M, xy. 789, and in the obscura tinctas ferrugine hoMruia 
{M, Y. 404) of Dis (cf. his equi caervileif F. iv. 446). As dye-stuff in 
M. iL 798, and also Ibis 233. 

Caemleas. — The generic term. Cf. Price, p. 15, "Physical stand- 
ard, blue sky, normal tint of Mediterranean." So of sky by day, 
caerula caeli {M. xiv. 814 ; F» ii. 487) ; cf . Aeris ecce colore turn cum 
sine nubibiLS a^r (A. As iii. 173), so of the deeper blue of night 
(F. iii. 449) ; approaching black in the storm clouds, caervleus 
imJ)er (H, vii 94), and in the appearance of Lucifer as portending 
the death of GsBsar {M, xv. 789; cf. Siebelis-Polle ad he,), darker 
still of the horses of Dis {F. iv. 446). Again of the blue of the sea 
(Am. iL 11. 12; M. u. 528, viii. 229, xiii. 838, xv. 699; A A iii. 126; 
H. V. 42, vi. 67; P. ii. 10. 33), so even when darkened in storm 
( T. i. 4 25, 11. 40) ; cf . the use of niger of the storm-tossed waters 
at night (M. xL 568). Of the dark waters of the Black Sea, Q^%n 
etiam, stagno simUis pigraeque paludi, \ Caervleus vix est diluiturque 
color (P. iv. 10. 61-2), and in P. iii. 5. 2. Of the blue of rivers and 
of springs {T. iii. 10. 29; M. xiii. 895, v. 633). By a natural transi- 
tion, applied to the deities of the waters and to their attributes (M. i. 
275, 333, ii. 8, ui. 342, v. 432, xi. 398, xiii. 288, 742, 962, xiv. 45, 555; 
H, vii. 50, ix. 14; F. i. 136, 376, iii. 874; P. iv. 16. 22). Twice of 
ships {M. xiv. 555; F. ii. 112). Thrice of the steel-blue of snakes 
(M, iii. 38, cf. Siebelis-Polle ad loc. ; M. xii 13, iv. 578, in the last 
case, of spots contrasted with the nigrum corpus), so of the sudor of 
Hercules on CEta, due to the poison. Of the bluish gray of smoke 
(P. iv. 739), and of the deeper tones of distant foliage (Tmolo) 
quercu coma caerula tantum \ Cingitur {M. xi. 158), cf. Haupt-Kom 
ad loc., and J. C. Van Dyke, Art for At€s Sake, p. 132. Once the 
poet notes the dark bluish green of the olive leaf {A. A. iL 518). 
Elsewhere he records his observation of the glancing of light on the 
under side of the leaves, so marked in the olives and willows. This 
is expressed now by albens oliva (H. xi. 67) ; now by oliva canens 
(M. vi. 81) ; so, too, cana salicta (M. v. 590). Cf. J. Gilbert, Land- 
scape in Art, p. 20, and J. A. Symonds, The Oreek Poets, vol. ii., 
p. 249, " Lower down, the olives spread a hoary grayness and soft 
robe of silver mist. The harmony between the beauty of the olive- 
boughs and the blue 8ea^ can be better felt than described. Guido, 
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whose subtlety of sentiment was very rare, has expressed it in one 
or two of his earliest and best pictures by graduated tones of silver, 
azure, and cool gray." Finally, cderulejis is applied to the dark 
bluish-purple berries of the laurestine (3f. x. 98). 

Lividas. — Grayish, dull blue. So of plums (darkened by con- 
trast with complementary yellow), Prunaque, non solum nigra 
liventia sxtcOf \ Verum etiam generosa novnaque imitantia ceras {Af. 
xiii. 817-8). There is actually 70 % of black in plum purple. 
Similarly, of a spot on the body darkened by contrast with shining 
white, niger livor {Am, iii. 6. 26, 43). So most frequently of the 
human body {Am. i. 7. 41, 8. 98, ii. 2. 47; M. vi. 279, viii. 636, x. 
258; T. ii. 455). Finally, of the teeth of Invidia {M. ii. 776). 

Purpureas. — Gf. Schmidt, p. 226, ''IIop^vpovc ist wie purpureas 
nach Homer die Bezeichnung ftir alle rein roten Farben one einen 
Stich ins gelbe, mit XJbergang bis zum violetten." So essentially 
Bliimner, p. 198. A mixture, then, of red and blue in varying 
proportions, red usually, at times blue, predominating; the latter 
is in some uses of the term just traceable, as in roseus. At one 
extreme, then, we find it equipollent with roseus, as (possibly, cf. 
Bl&nner, p. 186, in purpureus Amor {Am. ii 1. 38, 9. 34 ; A A L 
232) ; cf. his purpureae (dae {Rem. 701). So, certainly, in Purpureas 
tenero poUice tange genas {Am. i. 4 22; cf. the rouge, purpuras 
virgae of A A iii. 269), intensified in a blush {Am. i. 3. 14, ii. 5. 34 ; 
T. iv. 3. 70), deepened in lips, purpureis labeUis {Am. iii. 14. 23). 
So of the rosy tints of dawn {Am. i. 13. 10 ; M. ii. 13, iii. 184, vi. 48 ; 
T. L 2. 27 ; H. iv. 160 ; F. iii. 518), and once * of the evening purples 
{F. ii. 74). Again, of the varying (cf. M. vL 61) crimson of Tyrian 
purple (of attire, H. v. 65, xiv. 51 ; JIf. ii 23, iii. 556, vL 61, vii. 103, 
viii. 33, xiv. 393 ; T. iv. 10. 29 ; P. ii. 8. 50, iii. 4 24, 8. 7, iv. 2. 48, 
4. 25; F.l 81, iv. 339, v. 28; of coverlets. Am. I 14. 20; H. v. 88, 
xii. 52 ; so, too, of the notae of JIf. vL 577, and the capistra of M. x. 
125). Similarly appUed to blood (JIf. xii 111; T. iv. 2. 6; F. vi 
566), and to the moon under the influence of ''carmina," Purpureus 
Lunae sanguine miUvs erat {Am. i 8. 12, v. ruber and sanguineus). 
Then of must {F, iv. 780), contrasted with lac niveum, and of the 
deepening purple tints of grapes (JIf. iii 485; A A li. 316 (cf. 
the transference to the vites, M. viii. 676), JIf. iv. 398 and JIf. xiii 
814, in the last case in contrast with yellow, intensifying the com- 

i Correct Bltimner, p. 108, who JET. xx. [zxi.] 86 is ahnost an exact 
says : '* auf die Abendrothe gebt nur reproduction of the line in the Fasti. 
die einzige Stelle Ov. Fast. IL 74.** 
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plementary blue). So, further, of the purple dye of the bilberry 
(T. i. 1. 5). Again, of the reds and purples of flowers in general 
(F. V. 363, As As iii. 687), and in particular of the hyacinthus of the 
ancients (3f. xiii. 395, x. 213) ; cf . Haupt-Kom ad loc., '< Die bezeich- 
nete Blume ist nicht die von uns Hyacinthe benannte Blume, 
sondem Lilienart, entweder lilium Martagon L, (tfirkischer Bund) 
oder Iris germanica (violettblaue Schwertlilie)." The word reaches 
the lower end of the spectrum most nearly in its application to 
amethystoB (A A. iii. 181). Somewhat indefinitely, it is used of 
the varying reddish tones of the woodpecker's plumage in the 
metamorphosis of Picus {M, xiy. 393), and of the wonderful hair 
of Nisus {M. viii. 80, 93 ; A -4. i. 331 ; Rem, 68), which in the 
Ciris 120 is termed roseus, 

Tyrius. — Specifically of Tyrian purple, crimson. So M. v. 51, 
vi. 222 ; A, A, ii. 297 ; Med. 9. Once Sidonis is similarly used {M. 
X. 267), and once Amydaeua (Rem. 707). 

Mores. — The shells themselves are used as colour elements, cer- 
tainly in M. viiL 564, possibly in M. i. 332. As dye-stufi? in A. As 
i. 251, iii 170; H. xiu. 37; Rem. 708; M. vL 9, xi. 166; F. ii 
107, 319. 

Ostrum. — Used as dye-stuff (H. xii. 179; T. iv. 2. 27; P. iii. 
4. 101), as standard of colour (M. viii. 8, x. 211). 

lanthinus. — Purple inclining toward violet So of lilies {A. A, 
ii. 115) ; cf. purpureus. 

The foregoing results may now be subjected to quantitative treat- 
ment in comparison with the diffusion of colour in the spectrum, the 
figures for which are compiled from Rood, p. 24. Stated numeri- 
cally, Ovid's use of the colour-terms is as follows : — 

Red Group (including purple because of its predominant red tone). 
— Ruber 81, sanguineus 3, roseus 7, puniceus 10, minium 2, flammeus 
2, rutilus 10, purpureus 63, Tyrius 7, murex 10, ostrum 5, ianthinus 
1, — total 201. 

Yellow Group. — Flavus 51, fulvus 37, croceus 8, aureus 29, ravus 
1, luteus 4, isolated terms, such as electrum, 7, — total 142. 

Green Group. — Viridis 66, vitreus 1, smaragdus 2, thalassinus 1, 
ferrugo 5, — total 75. 

Blue Group. — Caeruleus 50, lividus 12, — total 62. Grand 
total 480. 

Making now a proportional increase of these numbers for pur- 
poses of comparison with the spectrum when divided into 1000 
parts, we obtain the following results : — 
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Bemembering now that " the warm colours are, in painter's lan- 
guage, the reds, red-yellows, and yellows that make the upper half 
of the spectrum" (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid has 715 parts 
of warm colour, as opposed to 285 parts of cold colour. The ratio 
in the spectrum is 595 to 405. Again, remembering that "in 
respect of luminosity, the colours of the spectrum grade downward 
from yellow, the most luminous, through green and red and blue to 
violet, the least luminous of all " (Price, p. 18), we note that Ovid 
decidedly prefers the most luminous colours, markedly exceeding 
the spectrum proportion in yellow, and, to a less extent, in green. 

These last results, though differing in detail, are yet essentially 
the same as those reached by Professor Price for Vergil. Both poets 
in their use of colour idealize the world about them. But, in Ovid, 
endowed with a far more sensuous nature than that of Vergil, the 
contrast between the real and its " counterfeit presentment " is more 
sharply defined, the colours are more viyid and glowing. 
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A Bronze of Polyclitan AflSnities in the Metro- 
politan Museum/ 

PoLYCLiTus, whether of Sicyonian or Argive descent, was a 
Dorian, and the Dorian differed from the Ionian, with his soberer 
Attic brother, as the straight line differs from the Hogarth curve of 
beauty. Something of the solid mathematical principle always 
dominated the Dorian character, mathematical regularity, symmetry, 
and proportion. Originally a hill-folk, the Dorians were distin- 
guished for something of the strength and ruggedness of their 
rocky fastnesses. Their virtues were of the practical kind, and a 
clear understanding kept them from excess or frivolous novelties. 
They may be called the Holdfasts of the Hellenic peoples. Though 
not denied a perception of the ideal, they showed it commingled 
with a substratum of the hard and severe. In contradistinction to 
Phidias and Myron, we cannot but see that the characteristics of 
the art of Polyclitus were in a measure conditioned by the fact 
of his Dorian blood and training. 

It was a Dorian trait which was embraced by the statement of 
Pliny {N. H., xxxiv. 56), that Polyclitus made his statues quadrcUa, 
square-built. In this epithet lurks the notion of the mathematical, 
of the employment of planes and straight lines and angles in pre- 
ponderance, as compared with the curves and ever-changing outline 
of Attic sculptures. In a figurative sense it also implies compact- 
ness, firmness, and strength of the body and limbs, so that the statue 
shall be fitted, as Quintilian says {Inst. Orat., v. 12, 21), both for 
military service and for the palaestra, the two chief aims of Dorian 
existence. Again, it is Lucian who declares (J)e SaU, 75) that 
according to the canon of Polyclitus, the body should not be too 
tall, nor short and dwarflike, not too fleshy nor too spare, but in 
exact proportion, in the exact mean. A more precise description of 

^ My acknowledgments are dae to papers. The photographs from the 
the authorities of the Metropolitan bronze were made by Mr. Charles 
Museum for assistance and facilities Balliard. 
in preparing the illustrations for these 
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it is given by Galen (Z>e Pla^, Hipp, et Plat, 5) : Beauty consists in 
the symmetry of all the members, as of finger to finger and of the 
fingers to the hand and wrist, and of these to the lower arm, and 
of the lower arm to the upper arm, and so on, each member bearing 
a harmonious proportion to the other and to the body as a whole. 
Here is exhibited a methodical mind of Dorian pattern, which was 
prepared to reason out the principles of its art and discuss them. 
The canon of Polyclitus was not the earliest attempt in Greece to 
seek and apply a system of measurements in statuary, for we find 
it in the earlier Chian-Ionian school and elsewhere ; but Polyclitus 
was the earliest, so far as we know, who made it a deliberate and 
prolonged study, and went so far as to write a treatise about it. 

Another feature emphasizing the holdfastness of the race is 
found in the adherence of Polyclitus in a great measure to a single 
type. Varro asserted (Pliny, N, H., xxxiv. 56) that his statues 
were almost after one pattern. He was not merely Dorian, but 
quite Hellenic, when he selected for his canon the type of glorious 
youth, never passing beyond smooth cheeks, as Quintilian puts it 
{Inst OrcU. xiL 10. 7). Another feature which belongs to his one- 
ness of type is the pose that he employed for almost all his statues. 
They rest their weight upon one leg, while the other is gently bent, 
with heel raised, and toe still touching the ground. This imparts 
a gracious ease to the body, relieving it of the stiffness of the 
archaic period, in which both feet were planted firmly upon the 
ground, the left in advance of the right ; but the bend of the body 
does not yet reach the beautifid curve of the Praxitelean figure. 
Pliny imagined that Polyclitus invented this attitude, but in this 
case, as in many others mentioned by Pliny, invention is not the 
correct term. Such things come by gradual accretion rather than 
by sudden leaps. It may be granted that Polyclitus somewhat 
advanced and set the fashion for this pose ; but the bronze statue 
of the Palazzo Sciarra {Biyniisch. Mittheil., ii. Taf. iv., v.; Collignon, 
Histoire de la sculpture Gfrecque, i. p. 321), and the statuette from 
Ligurio (Furtw&ngler, 50^^ Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste, 1890, 
pp. 125-152; Collignon, Hist., i. p. 322) not far from the Argive 
territory, exhibit a phase of it that must precede any production 
by Polyclitus. 

Though the bronzes from the hand of Polyclitus have perished, 
our knowledge of his style and that of his school has become clearer 
from the identifications of copies in bronze and marble, as well as 
by the discoveries of the American School at Athens in its excava- 
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tions at the Argive Herseum. The object of this paper is to bring 
forward another claimant for admission to the circle of these in- 
fluences. This is a bronze statuette found in Cyprus by Greneral 
di Cesnola, and now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York. It has already been published from a three-quarter front 
view in Greneral di Cesnola's Cyprus, p. 345, and a description of 
its discovery is there given, pp. 344-5, as follows : — 

'< In a ravine southeast of these ruins [of the temple of Apollo 
Hylates near Curium] I came upon a pit full of broken statues, and 
in its vicinity a little mound containing a great mass of hands, feet, 
and legs, belonging to the same ; it is probable that these statues 
had come from the temple of Apollo. These fragments were all in 
calcareous stone, and bore evidence of having been purposely 
destroyed. Among them were two white marble statuettes about 
two feet high, and a small one of bronze seven and one-half inches 
high, probably representing Apollo, of fine Greek workmanship." 

With the exception of the missing foot and ankle (see Plate), 
the preservation of the statuette is remarkably good, much of the 
original surface being happily intact. It was cast solid, like most 
ancient bronze statuettes, so that its weight is considerable.^ 

In justification of our attribution of this statuette, we may first 
note the qtuxdrata characteristics of all its forms, the squareness of 
the torso, the squareness of the shoulders, the squareness of the 
neck like a post, the squareness of the face as a whole, and of 
the nose and brow in particular, and the flatness of the top and 
sides of the head, of the cheeks and of the thighs at the sides 
which are also somewhat indented. The flatness of the top of the 
head distinguishes it at once from the full, fine curve of the Attic 



1 Measurements in millimetres : 
Total height, .165 m. 

Head, from chin to roots of hair, .022 
from root of nose to hair, .0086 
length of nose, .006 

from nose to lower line of 

chin, .0076 

width at ears, .022 

depth from brow to back, .0266 
from tip of nose to back, .027 
Neck, front to back, .014 

** side to side, .018 

Shoulders, breadth, .041 

Hips, ** .03 

Width of right ear, .004 

of left ear, .0063 
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Arm, total length from tip of 

middle finger, .078m. 

*< from tip of middle finger 
to large knackle, .014 

from knuckle to tip of 

elbow, .036 

from tip of elbow to point 
of shoulder, .029 

Width of hand at knuckles, .0103 
From heel to top of kneepan, .047 
From top of kneepan to navel, .047 
From navel to orifice of ear, .047 
Length of foot, .0236 

Width of foot, .0106 

Right heel from ground (es- 
timated), .004 
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head of the period, and brings it into close connection with the 
Dorjphoros of Polyclitns. A horizontal section of the Doiyphorus 
through the brow somewhat resembles an egg, with broader part 
behind. This is not so prominent in our statuette, but the depth 
from front to back of the head is very notable. 

The eyes are not so deep nor so organically constmcted as those of 
the Doryphoros ; nor is the fleshy part above them noticeably mod- 
elled.' The upper lid, however, passes beyond the lower one at the 
outer comer, more perceptibly in the left than the right eye. In the 
strong, pyramidal nose projecting beyond the line of brow, the firm 
mouth and chin, the wide cheeks, the ear well back and low, and 
the turn of the head, we also see the characteristics of the Dory- 
phorus. The brow is rather higher, especially at the parting, where 
it extends to an unusual height, but resembles it in its projection 
{ above the eyes and in the customary horizontal furrow along the 

I middle of the forehead. Again, the peculiar arrangement of the 

><! \ hair keeps us within the mannerisms of the same schooL This is 

not so noticeable in the marble copy of the Doryphorus in the Naples 
l|i - \ Museum, although the hair in that copy is close to the head and 

!![ : \ exhibits that peculiar parting in the middle of the brow, with the 

i! ; short locks thrown to either side and curled at the end toward each 

other, so often remarked in Polyclitan heads. The characteristics of 
our statuette in this particular are best represented by the bronze 
bust of the Doryphorus from Herculaneum, a copy of the Boman 
period, as shown by its inscription ; and by the bronze statuette in 
Athens, assigned to this school and published in MonumerUi d. Inst.y 



ji viiL Taf. liii., and Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, No. 280 a In 
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both these the hair is divided into short locks lying flat and close to 
the head, and shaped like the end of a blade of com with the points 
somewhat curved into a curl. The origin of this arrangement is to 
be traced, no doubt, to the style of round curl exhibited by the head 
of the Naples Tyrannicide, and an intermediate stage may be seen 
in the Dresden athlete head from Perinthus, where, as in the Tyran- 
nicide, the division of the lock into three filaments also obtains 
(Athen, Mitth., 1891, Taf. v.). The former of these in particular 
exhibits by the disposition of the curls in rows about the head a 
regularity which is extreme. It is not so extreme in our statuette, 
but it is worthy of remark. Five locks in front run from the parting 

I The pupil and the outline of the head, Mhen, Mitth., viii. Taf. 15 ; and 
iris are very slightly indicated ; qf. the coins from the fifth century down- 
Hennitage medallion of the Farthenos ward. 
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to and in front of the ears on each side, corresponding each to other, 
though not quite rigidly in position, and curling toward each other. 
Four more on each side behind the ears extend till they meet at the 
back, also curling toward each other. The next row runs from the 
parting round to the back above the other, seven on one side and 
five on the other. These are succeeded by another row of five and 
four respectively, and a final one of three opposite three along the 
parting. The disposition throughout is very regular except at the 
crown, where it is broken and disturbed. The Athens statuette does 
not exhibit so much precision as this, but it is marked in this par- 
ticular, and forms an intermediate stage to the Herculaneum bust. 
Another extreme, overstepping the limits of the others, may be ob- 
served in the extent to which the central locks at the parting are 
carried toward each other on the brow, recalling the single locks 
on the brow of the bronze Aphrodite head of the British Museum 
(Murray, Hist, Oreek Sculpture, Vol. ii. PL xxiv.), etc. This, 
however, is a matter of conviction with our artist, for he has 
throughout made the hair of the locks longer than is done in the 
examples cited, and this naturally leads to more of a curl at the end 
of each. Compare the curls of Herse in the Boreas vase painting, 
Baumeister, DenkmMer, Fig. 373. 

The face is not beautiful ; it is rather hard and heavy, and in this 
particular bears a strong resemblance to the statuette from Ligurio 
cited above, as well as to the Athens statuette ; but the torso is one 
in which elaborate finish and exquisite truth to nature struggle for 
supremacy. The Polyclitan excellence in the pectus, praised by 
the Auctar ad Herennium (iv. 6, 9), is here extended to the whole 
torso, front and back, and we see a similar excellence in the beauti- 
ful torso from the metopes of the Argive Herseum recently discov- 
ered by the American School. For such technical perfection, such 
elaboration in workmanship, antiquity was unanimous in praising 
Polyclitus, and the metopal torso renders it probable that it was 
characteristic of the school. The modelling of the chest, ribs, and 
stomach of our statue notably resembles that of the metope, though 
the marble is naturally softer and some of the details are less clear 
and distinct. They differ also as rest or entrance into rest differs 
from intense action. The freshness, rhythm, and strength of the 
muscles of the back are extremely pleasing in the entire contour. 
The furrow up the back is deep and clearly defined and the inguinal 
folds strong. The large veins of arms, hands, and legs are carefully 
indicated, and the nails of fingers and toes are wrought with detail 
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and finish^ as the finger-nails of the metope. It was to this finish 
of the fingei^nails that the sculptor von der Launitz believed the 
saying of Polyclitus to refer, as quoted by Plutarch (Z>e Prof, in 
Virt, 17, Qucest, Conviv., ii 3. 2), to the effect that the task of the 
sculptor is most difficult when the clay comes to the naiL The 
finest work, the German sculptor maintained (Arch, Zeit., xxiL 276*), 
cannot be done by the nail, as this passage is usually explained. 
The interpretation of the dictum is still disputed, but it is generally 
conceded that it indicates elaborate finish, in any case. 

The hands are large, and their measurement does not give that 
exact module which Guillaume finds (GoUignon, Hist Sculp,, L 
p^ 493, note 2) in the Doryphorus ; but that the three measurements 
of lower leg, of knee to navel, and of navel to orifice of ear corre* 
spond, as in the Doryphorus, is shown by the table above. 

Passing to the general pose of the figure, we find the Polyclitan 
attitude as already described, but the weight rests not upon the 
right foot, as in the Doryphorus and all other certainly known ^ and 
existing Polyclitan statues, but upon the left This, however, 
should not exclude it from the circle. It would be hazardous 
indeed to suppose that an artist would confine himself so rigidly 
to a single pose as not to change it even to the other foot, which 
merely varies the rhythm without altering the general scheme. This 
would be giving no play for Pliny's pciene, in his paene ad unum 
exemplum. On the contrary, we possess interesting evidence that 
puts the question beyond caviL Among the bases found at Olympia 
during the Grerman excavations was one bearing the following inscrip- 
tion (Purgold, Arch. ZeU., 1882, p. 189 ; Loewy, Inachnften Or, BUdr 
haueTf No. 60) : — 

iruKTas TOvS* dy^i;iccv do** cvSd^bco KvyCtrKOi 
Mavrcvm vucSty irarpos lix""^ oyofia. 

The inscription runs around the upper surface of the stone, and 
embraces a square within which the feet of the statue rested. The 
holes for fastening the statue to the base still remain and reveal its 
attitude plainly. Two of these form a pair, and show that the left 
foot was fixed firmly through the heel and through the ball of the 
foot flatly to the surface of the stone, in the same position as the 
left foot of our statuette. A third hole to the right and back of 
this pair proves that the right foot touched the surface at one point 

1 See, however, Cktllignon, loc. cU,^ p. 400 ; Jahrh, d, Inst, ill., 1888, Taf. 1. 
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only, and was drawn back from the other foot. A glance at the 
feet of the Doryphorus is sufficient to produce the conviction that 
the general scheme is the same. The right foot of the Olympian 
statue was riveted through the ball near the great toe, as our 
statuette would have been. The inscription notes that the statue 
represented a victorious boxer named Gyniscus from Mantinea. 
When Pausanias is describing the statues of athletes at Olympia 
(vi 4, 11) y he mentions one of a boy boxer of Mantinea named 
Cyniscus, and the artist was Polyclitus (Kwco-k^ 8^ rf Ik MavrtKcias 
iroKrn vai& iwoCrf<r€ J1oKvkXjuto9 r^v c^cova). There can be no doubt 
that it rested upon the base found by the Germans, while beneath 
it was another stone now lost from which Pausanias obtained his 
information as to the artist, and which bore the name of Polyclitus 
as maker of the statue. The forms of the letters of the inscription 
have led Purgold to assign it to a period not much later than the 
middle of the fifth century. Accordingly it would belong among 
the earlier works of Polyclitus. To determine the size of the statue 
no evidence remains from the outline of the left foot, because the 
surface of the stone is somewhat weathered; but the distance 
between the two supports of the foot shows that it must have been 
of life size for a youth. If the statue held any attributes in its 
hands, they were not such as to rest upon the base. 

As Purgold suggests, Gyniscus may have been represented in the 
technical attitude of a boxer, as the boy boxer Philippus, of the 
third century B.C., whose inscription was discovered at Olympia 
(Loewy, Inw^r. BUdh,, No. 126). We may add the earlier example 
of Glaucus of Carystus in the first half of the fifth century (Pans, 
vi. 10, 3). 

Returning to our statuette, we may observe that its general pose 
is that of Gyniscus, while the age is that of the immature youth 
such as would accord with the term muc employed by Pausanias ; 
and all in all we may say that it most likely represents a youthful 
athlete. The circumstances of its find, it is true, naturally suggest 
an Apollo, but the face is utterly without ideality, and it satisfies 
best the requirements of a portrait statue. The question will 
readily arise, can it be a copy from the statue of Gyniscus ? The 
elaborate arrangement of the hair and the structure of the eyes 
would naturally lead us back to the early work of Polyclitus, if 
assignable to him at all, and we have seen that the Gyniscus was 
such an early work, when the stiffness and elaboration of the hair 
were still adhered to, as we are told was the case with Myron, and 
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as the Naples bust seems to prove in a less degree later for Polj- 
clitus; for we can hardly suppose that as good a copyist as this 
artist of the Augustan Era has shown himself to be would have 
been altogether false to his original in this archaistic way. That 
a somewhat archaic treatment of the hair might be combined with 
a high excellence in the composition of the torso may again be sap- 
ported by appeal to the practice of Myron.* Some of the over-refine- 
ment in the hair may be attributed to the copyist ; but the sincerity 
and directness of the whole work militate against this copyist being 
late. How such a statuette should have found its way to Cyprus 
it is useless to speculate ; yet we cannot fail to recall the Arcadian 
connections of Cyprus as a whole, and the Argive affinities of Curium 
in particular. 

Still there are various considerations which run coimter to an 
identification of the original of this statuette with the boxer 
Cyniscus. Pancratiasts' ears were habitually represented in art 
with their rims battered and their whole extent thick and swol- 
len by their punishment in the palaestra. It seems injudicious 
to exclude from this treatment an exercise so similar as that of 
boxing. Theocritus could hardly have been deceived when he 

spoke of Amycus as (r/cXi^paZcn rc^Aoo-fLci'og cZara irvy/Juu^ (xxii. 45). 

The ears of our statuette are quite free from such defacement. 
The attitude of the hands is not that of the boxing scheme, but this 
is a matter of artistic choice and is not essential. Each hand evi- 
dently held something, the left containing the larger object. The 
attributes of athletes were various and unconventional. In one 
case, where a pine cone and a pomegranate were employed, even 
Pausanias acknowledged himself at fault to explain the reasons 
(vL 9. 1). For our statuette we may guess, without attempting to 
do more, that a branch or fillet was held in the right, and a crown in 
the left. 

The lack of beauty in the face, especially the side face, must 
also be weighed. Polyclitus was never famed for his faces, but we 
should expect greater harmony between the head and the body than 
exists here, and as is usually seen in the copies of his works now 
known. Whether this would have been the case in an early work 
we cannot affirm, except on general principles. Yet the head of 
our bronze as a whole presents too many divergences from the 
received type to be assignable here. 

I See, also, Helbig, UnUnuchungen Camp. Wandmalerei, p. 15 aeg. 
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Without attempting, then, to attribute this statuette to Poljclitus 

immediately, I would assign it closely, in its primary form, to the 

influences which were prevailing about him at a period not far 

from the middle of the fifth century, and certainly, like the Athens 

statuette, to the Peloponnesian school, of which it gives us a very 

typical specimen. In this connection it may not be amiss to notice 

the great width and the roundness of the upper part of the left 

ear (less conspicuous in the right, which was not expected to be 

seen so much), a peculiarity which it shares with several of the 

statues of the Olympian pediments and their congeners, and it 

occurs elsewhere about this time. Another similarity may be seen 

in the rather long locks curled at the end, on some of the Olympian 

heads, and also on a fragment of a head discovered in the spring of 

1893, during the excavations of the American School at the Argive 

Herseum, and not yet published. 

A. C. Mkbrtam> 

Ck>LUifBiA Ck)LLsas, Nov. 1893. 
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Greryon in Cyprus. 

Thb archaic lepresentations of the Gteiyon myth, in the Cypriote 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Kew York, have come to 
play 80 important a part in the early history of art, and so many 
varying statements and misstatements touching them are to be 
found among those who have treated of them, that it has seemed to 
me desirable to discuss them de novo, and to establish the facts 
J3 relating to them upon a scientific basis. The objects, to which I 

'^ refer, are the fragments of one large statue of Oeryon and two 

u small ones, together with a bas-relief representing the attack of 

i Hercules upon Oeryon's herd and its keepers. 

The story of Gtoryon appears first in the Theogony of Hesiod 
(287-294) in all its essential features, — genealogy, form, home, 
death, his herdsman, and dog, — and these features are maintained 
throughout with great persistency. He is the son of the Ocean nymph 
Callirrhoe and Ghrysaor^ and thus the grandson of Medusa and Posi- 
don. He is triple-headed, implying three heads upon one body, as 
will be seen later. He was slain by mighty Hercules near his trailing- 
hoofed kine in the island Ery thea, on the day when the hero started 
to drive away his broad-browed cattle to sacred Tiryns, after he 
had crossed the stream of Oceanus and had slain the dog Orthros 
; and the herdsman Eurytion at their dusky steading beyond Oceanus. 

Pisander of Rhodes in the seventh century b.o. introduced the 
episode into his Heradea^ but how he treated it we do not know. 
Stesichorus (640-d55 b.o.) made it the subject of one of his heroic 
lyrics entitled Oeryonis, in which he describes the monster as 
winged, and possessed of six hands and six feet (SchoL ad Hes. 
Theog.j 287). It may be inferred from the six feet, that he was 
imagined to be a composite form with three organically connected 
bodies, as he was carved upon the Chest of Oypselus about the same 
time (Pans. v. 19. 1), and as he was commonly conceived by the 
poets henceforth. In the fifth century the extensive epic of 
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Fanyasis on the labours of Hercules was written, but all our infor- 
mation touching it upon this point consists in the poor fact that 
the poet called the herdsman by some other name than Euiytion 
(Phalacrus?). The most detsdled account we possess is from 
Apollodorus {BibUoth. ii. 6, 10), which is so far supported by 
earlier literature and art that it may be supposed to rest substan- 
tially upon the early epics. Here the island Erythea is at Cadiz, 
the oxen are dark red, and Orthrus is two-headed. Hercules comes 
to drive away the herd to Tiryns, in the accomplishment of his 
tenth labour. Landing on the island, he bivouacs upon the mountain 
Abas, but is espied by Orthrus. As the dog rushes upon him, the 
hero strikes him down with a club, and then slays Eurytion coming 
up to his assistance. Hercules starts to drive away the cattle, when 
he is attacked by Geryon, whom he at last kills with his arrows 
after a hard contest. 

We have seen that there existed two different versions in litera- 
ture as to the bodily form of Gtoryon. In Hesiod he has three 
heads upon a single body, in Stesichorus, as on the Chest of 
Cypselus, he has three bodies organically connected, with six arms 
and six legs. The three bodies imply three heads also. In art a 
similar difference exists. On theoretical grounds it might be said 
that sculpture would abhor and avoid such a form ; at all events, 
would leave it to relief like that of the Cypselus Chest, the meto- 
pes of Olympia and of the ^^ Theseum," and to coins ; and that the 
three statues in the round &om Cyprus could be the product only 
of a rude, insular, and orientalized taste. But since the discovery 
of the paros pediments of the Acropolis at Athens, some of which 
are practically in the round, it must be acknowledged that such 
attempts were natural to the time, although a more refined taste 
did banish them. In fact, it was under the facile manipulation of 
the brush in vase paintings that the Gtoryon myth found its freest 
scope in art. Klein {Euphronio^, pp. 58-61) has enumerated the 
instances known. These vases comprise two Chalcidian, two Bho- 
dian, and thirty Attic of the black-figure type, and four severe red- 
figure Attic. All these represent the conflict between Hercules 
and Oeryon. Two of the black-figure and two of the red-figure 
style omit the conflict, and only show Hercules driving away the 
cattle. 

Among those representing the combat two classes are distinguish- 
able, each belonging to different centres of art. The Chalcidian vases 
depict Geryon with three heads and six arms, but with a single body 
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and two legs only, just as the Boeotian Hesiod describes him.^ The 
proximity of Chalcis to Boeotia renders this natural. Another pecu- 
liarity confined to Chalcidian vases (Aristoph. Acham, 1082 is dis- 
puted) consists in the wings which are added to Greryon, and they are 
recurved at the end. A predilection for wings, especially recurved 
wings, is noticeable in Ionian art, in particular for mythical figures. 
The Chalcidians were Ionian in race and language, and were closely 
allied with the lonians of the Asiatic coast, and thus in contact 
with the influences which directed their advances in culture. It 
was through Lydia that the Eubceans obtained their system of light 
weights so different from the heavy ^Eginetan system coming from 
Phoenicia (Head, Hist. Num., p. xL), and wherever they carried their 
colonies and their trade, whether to Thrace or Italy, during their 
days of greatest vigour and enterprise in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, they spread the characteristics of Ionian art. Himera, the 
native city of Stesichorus, was colonized both by Chalcidian lonians 
and by Dorians from the Peloponnesus. From the Chalcidian side 
we may suppose that Stesichorus took the wings with which he en- 
dowed his description of Geryon ; for the triple body we must look 
elsewhere, within the circle of influences which dominated the second 
class of vase paintings mentioned above. The Chest of Cypselus gives 
us the clue. Even if this work was not distinctively Corinthian, as 
Klein has maintained (Euphron., p. 62), it certainly belonged to the 
southern tendencies from which Athens was at this time learning 
with unflagging diligence. In all the Attic vases (reryon is triple- 
bodied and triple-headed, and has six legs and six arms, but no 
wings. The two Ehodian vases mentioned above are either Attic, 
or are practically so in this particular. These two classes, then, 
give us a criterion for determining the origin of a representation 
found elsewhere. 
We may now turn to the largest statue of Geryon from Cyprus.* 



1 Compare the bronze statuette of 

the Mns^e de Lyon, Gazette Archiolo- 

gique, 1880, Fl. 22. 

3 Measurements according to' the 

metrical scale : — 

Height on left, .40 

*' on right, .46 

«« of base, .04 

Across shoulders of body on left, .11 
*• " »* «* In middle, .126 
" " »* ♦♦ on right, .116 

Total width of three shields, - .41 



Diameter of shield, .165 

Girth of body around hips, .64 

Length of foot, .10 

Width of foot across toes, .045 

Height of Perseus on shield, .102 

" ** lion-slayer on left, .085 

Width across his head by nose, .025 

** across his shoulders, .03 

** of body at his belt, .016 

Length of his foot, .01 

Stretch of his feet from toe to heel, .06 

Height of lion-slayer on right, .09 
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It has been often published ^ and does not need illustration, with the 
exception of the shields, which have never been adequately given. 
These have been drawn to the original size from careful measure- 
ments and then reduced for our cut. On the whole, it represents 
very fairly all that can be made out. The heads of the figures 
forming the statue are gone (but see below, p. 213)^ with the necks 
and part of the shoulders. The right arm is raised and broken off at 
the wrist. The monster was represented according to the Attic type, 
with three heads, three bodies, six arms, and six legs, and wingless. 
The heads should have been helmeted, and the right arms. should 
have brandished spears, while the left protect the body by the small 
round shields. A close tunic reaches to the knees, but there are no 
indications of greaves, which are commonly shown on vase paintings. 
The feet are treated curiously. It is a law in archaic sculpture that 
the left foot shall be advanced. This law is followed in the foot to 
our right, but the other two have their toes turned in the opposite 
direction as if for right feet. Notwithstanding this, the legs behind 
are set so far to our left of those in front that they appear in the 
position of right legs. The three legs in front are shaped in Cypriote 
manner into a semblance of the human limb, but of modelling one 
cannot speak; those behind are still worse. The three separate 
bodies are outlined behind sufficiently to show distinctly that the 
triple form was intended, and at the waist a thick belt 1^ inches 
wide, painted red, follows the undulations thus formed from one side 
to the other. The stone is the native poros, easily cut by hand 
instruments, and underneath the body their traces are left without 
smoothing, and reveal an interesting fact. Flat chisels of different 
widths were employed. Two of them have left grooves so deep i^ 
the soft material that their widths can be measured accurately. 
One was three-eighths and the other five-eighths of an inch wide. 

The shields are small and round (see cut), like those of the vase 
paintings, and, like them further they have their blazons, though 
these are more elaborate, to the degree that the artist had a larger 
space to fill. The vase painter is content with a bird, or ox head, or 
Gorgon's head; here we have whole scenes: Perseus decapitating 
Medusa, with Athena standing by ; Ajax carrying off the dead body of 
Achilles from the battle-field, with a warrior as spectator; a centaur 
and . Such elaborate decorations of shields is familiar in litera- 
ture from the Shield of Achilles, the Hesiodic Shield, the Septem of 

1 Doell's Katalog.y 1878, 4 ; Cesnola, No. 644 ; Perrot, Hist, de Toft, iii. p. 
Cyprus, p. 160 ; Cesnola, AUa$, i. PL 88, 676 ; Boscher, Lex, Myth,, I p. 1088, etc. 
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.^chylus, etc. The artist has employed both relief and paint, the 
latter applied especially to the relief, not to the whole surface, at 
least of the shield on the left It is of the ordinary red, and often 
where it is apparently gone it will reappear npou the application of 
a wet sponge. It is not applied with any greater artistic skill than 
the relief is carved, and the execution of this is clumsy and puerile. 
The shield on the left, which is most complete, shows us Athena 
armed with helmet, lance, aud round buckler. The helmet is of the 
style seen upon the Ajax of the Francois vase, upon one of the heads 
of Geryon on the Exekias-Oeryon vase, and in general it is a common 
type in the sixth century. The crest is a high ridge, extending 
before and behind, and the cheek-pieces, being lowered, come to a 
point in front below the chin, making it look at first sight as if the 




goddess had a beard. In the present condition of the stone it is not 
easy to make out all the details, and about some minor points there 
is opportunity for difference of opinion. The helmet behind seems 
to end in a flap or piece to protect the neck, as often. The lowered 
spear and the buckler are held in the right hand, the buckler being 
ornamented with a " Catherine's wheel " indicated in red. The neck 
of the figure also shows traces of red. The goddess's left hand is 
raised in exhortation to Perseus. A short, plain tunic reaches 
below her knees. Ferseus stands looking in the conventional manner 
away from the Oorgon to Athena. He has no helmet, but thick 
hair falls to his shonlders, and he is bearded. A close-fitting tunio 
descends below his hips, belted in at the waist by a girdle indicated in 
red, not sculptured. Bed also appears on the lips, arms, legs to the 
knees, apparently stopping there, but distinct upon one foot, the 
other being destroyed. Archaic ait habitually presents the front of 
the body to the spectator, bat here the arms seem to be managed as 
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if it were the back that is visible. The sword is naturally in the 
right hand, and the left reaches forward beyond the body and grasps 
a neck of one of the snakes of the Gk>rgon'8 head. Since the arm is 
thus hidden by the body, it is nal'vely prolonged to make up for it. 
Of the two lion-slayers carved upon the tunic of our statue below the 
shields, the one facing the left has the sword-arm behind the body, 
and that is similarly prolonged ; the other, facing the right, has the 
left arm covered, and this is lengthened extravagantly in order to 
grasp the paw of the lion. In these cases also it would be simplest 
to regard the person's back as turned to the spectator. The arms of 
Egyptian statues are sometimes lengthened in this way (Perrot, Hist, 
de Vart, i. Fig. 165), and the horns of the charging bull in the Baphio 
cup (Ephemeris ArcJiaiologiM, 1889-90 PI. ix.), etc. 

The Gorgon is represented with full face to the front, as usual, 
and with the legs bent in the common running scheme, to denote 
swiftness. Three snakes rise from her head, and a shorter one falls 
on each side of her cheeks. Her ears are large and high, her eyes 
tilted up at the comers, her cheeks full and round, her mouth drawn 
up in unison with the round visage and filled with vicious teeth, her 
tongue lolling in bestial manner. She is clad in a short tunic, and 
both arms are raised as if in terror at Perseus' touch. In another 
instant her head will be severed. The act just precedes that of the 
Selinus metope, where the sword is already doing its work, and pre- 
cedes by a longer interval the scene on the beautiful sarcophagus of 
the Cesnola collection, where the head is already in the wallet of 
Perseus, and Pegasus and Chrysaor are springing from the severed 
neck. There Medusa has four wings ; here she has none. This is 
rare but not unprecedented, as the Selinus metope bears witness, 
and the description of the Hesiodic Shield (Furtwftngler, Koscher's 
Lex. Myth., i. p. 1709). Wings, as has been said before, belong 
especially to the lonian-Ghalcidian preferences, though occurring in 
Attic. The absence of wings, then, only raises a presumption in 
favour of an Attic origin ; but another feature is a distinct proof. 
The Gk)rgon in lonian-Ghalcidian work throughout is clad in a long 
garment, and the hindrance which this would naturally present to 
the idea of swift flight is removed by the wings, frequently four, of 
which two are recurved. On the other hand, in Attic, Peloponnesian, 
and Sicilian art the short garment is typical, in Attic throughout the 
black-figure period, but Ionic influences appear in a red-figure vase, 
as might be expected (Furtw&ngler, loc. cit., pp. 1710-1711). Ordi- 
narily one arm is raised, and the other sunk in the running scheme. 
p 
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It is rare that both are raised or both lowered. In our case there 
may be a special reason for both being raised. 

The subject of the central shield has never been recognized in 
any publication, so far as I know. The relief is somewhat muti- 
lated, and a few points are not clear; but the general design is 
immistakable. It represents the rescue of the dead body of Achilles 
from the Trojans. This finds brief mention in the Odyssey (v. 309, 
xxiv. 37-43), but the rescue is not attributed to Ajax. The account 
of the struggle over the corpse and its conveyance to camp by the 
Telamonian Ajax was given in detail by Arctinus (eighth century) 
in his ^thiqpis. An abstract is found in Proclus (Kinkel, Epici 
Gfrasci, p. 34) : " After a heavy battle had been fought over the 
body, Ajax took it up and bore it away to the ships, while Odysseus 
kept back the Trojans." It is to Dictys Cretensis (iv. 11) that we 
owe in literature the detail that Ajax bore it away on his shoul- 
der ; but this must have been the original conception, not that of 
the Pasquino group, as proved by a number of Attic vase paintings, 
of which the Francois vase, to be assigned to the first half of the 
sixth century, is the earliest. Here the scene is repeated on each 
handle with slight variations. On one Ajax carries a spear in his 
right and holds the body of Achilles over his back with the left ; 
on the other he has no weapon, and employs both arms in holding 
the body on his shoulder. In both he is in complete armour, helmet, 
corslet and greaves, without chiton. His helmet is of the same 
pattern as on our shield. He is hastening on a run. Achilles has 
been stripped of all armour and clothing. The effect of '' long- 
stretching death" is produced by making his feet drag on the 
ground behind, and his hands reach the feet of Ajax in front, while 
his long hair pours toward the earth. Ajax is bearded, Achilles 
beardless. They are designated by their names inscribed on the 
background. On our shield Ajax faces in the opposite direction, 
toward the left, and wears helmet, tunic, and buckler. The face is 
badly mutilated, but the helm is the same as that of Athena and 
Achilles and the third figure in front. Ajax walks; he does not 
run. Achilles wears a helmet and tunic. The artist of the Fran- 
cis vase represented the corpse as lying naturally upon its stomach, 
on the shoulder of Ajax; ours has preferred a tour deforce, making^ 
difficulties in his ignorance, compelling the corpse to lie upon its 
back and bend pliantly, willy nilly.^ It still faces the foe, it is true, 

1 This feature may come from the Cypriote silver-gilt bowls, where the 
scheme of the corpBe-bearer on the body also rests upon its back (Penot^ 
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but it is left exposed to every weapon. The effect produced in the 
Franqois vase by the downfalling hair is here given by the plume 
of the helm, showing that the projection in front and rear is horse- 
hair. The arms are quite inorganic, but the death effect is well 
rendered. Where the body is concealed by the head of Ajax, it is 
supposed not to exist, as in the case of the arm of Perseus ; but it 
cannot be denied that the picture of '' long-stretching death" is 
enhanced by this unconscious device. The figure in front, appar- 
ently holding a spear, one need not try to name. He belongs to the 
frequent class in vase paintings, male or female, introducing a 
spectator into the scene ^ and filling the space. 

The last shield on the right is so badly injured, that it is impos- 
sible to determine the scene. A centaur with human forelegs, 
whose human body has disappeared, is all that can be established. 
In front of the advanced foreleg is an object which may be the end 
of a branch carried in the hand of the centaur, as frequently, and 
some slight remains of carving at the margin of the shield on the 
right, show that something filled the field here. Centaurs with human 
forelegs occur on Attic vases of the sixth century, as elsewhere. 

The figures carved upon the chiton of the statue, below the 
shields, present a twofold repetition of the common oriental scheme 
of the lion-slayer, approaching the type of the Greek Hercules, but 
not fully identical with it (cf. Furtwangler, loc. cit., pp. 2144-2146). 
The man facing the left seizes the lion by the throat with one hand 
and holds the raised sword in the other. He is clad in a short tunic 
or corslet like the figures on the shields, and his belt is in relief. 
His hair is thick and long, falling quite to the shoulders, and his 
nose is of the large and prominent Cypriote type. His lips also 
protrude, even more than those of the Perseus. The corresponding 
figure stands back to back with him, and differs from him but 
slightly. The face is mutilated, and red appears on his arms and 
on his legs as far as his knees. In build, the figures are short and 
stocky, and may be pronounced distinctively Cypriote. Both lions 
have wide-open mouths, and show, as usual, a rather better knowl- 
edge of form and workmanship than the human beings. 

In attempting to define the period to which this statue is to be 

loc. cU.^ iii. Figs. 86, 546, 652) ; but when the attempt is made to unite the 

the position there is more natural, Cypriote scheme with the Greek, 
since the body is held under the arms, ^ Also a Homeric trait. See Mer- 

and the neck rests upon the shoulder riam, Phoeacians, p. 76, on line 106. 
of the bearer. The difiAculty enters 
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assigned, it is clear from the foregoing that its triple form is the 
one most familiar in Attic vase paintings, and that the designs on 
the shields are equally familiar in the same field, the Ajax- Achilles 
scene being chiefly confined in early art to these. The short garment 
of Medusa points to Attic origin, and the beard of Perseus does 
likewise, since he is beardless in Chalcidian examples, but bearded 
on a Corinthian vase, and both bearded and beardless in Attic art 
(Loeschcke, Arch, Zeit., xxxviiL p. 29 9q.), All indications point 
to the period of black-figure vases, especially the " Catherine wheel " 
on the shield of Athena, and the centaur's human forelegs. Further- 
more, Perseus in elder art has only the sword as weapon ; in red- 
figure vases he is armed with the sickle, and in Alexandrian times 
with the harpe proper; that is, the sword with a projecting point at 
the side near the end (Loeschcke, loc. cit.). Other indications tend 
to limit the date to the later years of the period, in particular the 
tilted almond eye; it is not the round eye of the earlier stage. 
Hence the statue belongs, in my opinion, in the latter half of the 
sixth century and probably toward the end of it. I quite agree 
with those who think that the conception of the Greryon myth is 
purely Greek, and it seems to me established so far as our evidence 
goes, that it became familiar in art to the Cypriotes through the 
Athenian channel, from vase paintings, and possibly from terra- 
cottas, the two means by which Cyprus most frequently kept pace 
with the progress of Greek art, as did Etniria and Sicily.^ 

If this be so, the results of more recent excavations add further 
testimony to our determination of the date for our statue. At 
Marion and Salamis in Cyprus, Attic black-figure vases have been 
found belonging to the latter half of the sixth century, and not much 
later than the Ionian Revolt in which Cyprus took part. On the 
other hand she was practically cut off from Greece after the Persian 
wars for the greater part of the fifth century. Ked-figure vases 
have been discovered in Cyprus, but they are rare before the fourth 
century. 

Objections to the date assigned, on the ground of clumsy and in- 
artistic execution of the work, can have no weight here ; it has too 
many parallels in Cypriote art, where laxness and lack of finish are 
the rule rather than the exception. Our artist is to be judged 
chiefly by his reliefs, and relief work in stone was very rare in early 

1 We may compare in particular the archaic females of the Athenian Acrop- 
terracotta heads of thoroughly Athe- olis, found in Sicily (Kekule, Die Ter- 
nian type, reproducing the marble rakotten von Sicilien, ii. PI. i., v.). 
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Cypriote art. He betrays his Cypriote blood, even while essaying 
Greek subjects and style, as usual. 

With this statue were found two heads {Atlas^ i. Nos. 391, 392), 
each of which had the face split away just in front of the ears. The 
split probably represents an old seam in the stone (observable in 
other objects of the collection) extending down into the body, the 
shoulders of which are split off at the back in the same way to right 
and left. The size of the heads is such as to render it possible that 
they belonged to the statue, and the conformation of the ears adds to 
the possibility. Only one of the four ears is wrought out in full, the 
others being roughly indicated. This is the usual method when 
heads stand rather closely together or have the ear hidden. We 
should thus be led, in restoring the heads to their places, to put the 
best ear outside, to our right, and the other head next in order, the 
third being lost. These facts, added to that of the similarity of 
the cleavage in the heads and the shoulders, give great weight to the 
supposition that we have here the original heads. The helmet fits 
close to the head, but, instead of a crest like those represented on 
the shields, it has in each case a round knob, the point of which 
leans forward, instead of backward as on the common Cypriote helm. 
Another distinction from the ordinary Cypriote helmet is the rounded 
fillet which encircles the back, running forward toward the temples. 
Below this is a narrow projecting flap resting on the short hair. 
Apparently a similar knob is to be seen on the helmets of the bronze 
three-headed (Jeryon mentioned above (note 1, page 206) judging 
from the plate, as well as upon the warrior's helmet from Selinus, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, DenknUUer, No. 292. 

The two small groups of Greryon (Cesnola, ChfpruSy p. 166 ; AtUia, 
i. Nos. 389, 390) deserve a few words. 

The larger one ^ has the middle head still in a fair state of preser- 
vation ; the right arms are preserved in part, and the left, holding 
the shields, are blocked out The two outside bucklers are damaged 

^ Measurements : — 
Greatest height, 
Height to break of neck, 
Total width across shotdders, 
Width of shoulders on right, 

** ** ** in middle. 
Total width of shields, 
Diameter of middle shield, 
Height of head, 
Width of head. 



.12 


Length of beard. 


.009 


.08 


From beard to nose, 


.0066 


.172 


Length of nose, 


.0006 


.0036 


Nose to helm, 


.004 


.00 


Height of crest, 


.007 


.164 


Length of eye. 


.007 


.006 


Width of eye. 


.008 


.040 


»* ** neck. 


.0186 


.024 


** ** belt, 


.008 
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at the outer edges, and the legs of the figure are gone, though a 
portion of the body below the shields remains, enough to show that 
the left foot was advanced in all three cases. The body on our left 
is turned somewhat toward its right, as if the figure was intended 
to be seen as a whole from our left, as in the case of the largest 
statue ; and as there the shield on the left overlaps the adjacent 
one, though the last on the right overlaps the middle one, instead 
of being covered by it as before. The right arms were raised, and 
probably brandished spears. The backs of the figures show a greater 
attempt to separate them into distinct bodies, and the hips are more 
prominent behind. As before, a belt follows the flow of the backs 
from shield to shield. The shoulders are pretty well preserved, 
and the necks on either side are broken off near their middle. The 
head is protected by a close-fitting helmet with a short, comblike 
crest, and without the thick fillet round the back. Heavy hair, 
bimched like the Assyrian, but smooth, rests on the shoulders, and 
the beard is cut square as in the Assyrianized Cypriote heads, where 
straight strise take the place of the Assyrian curls in the omamenta- 
tion of the beard. The mouth and eyes are horizontal, and the nose 
is not aquiline, but rather Greek. The right eye tends to the trian- 
gular shape. In the left eye this is less marked. The upper lip is 
shaved, and the beard forms a definite ridge along its edge against 
the cheek. To judge from the head, this group is probably older 
than the largest statue. 

The shields were roughly decorated with geometric figures ; at 
least, the one on the left bears the semblance of a wheel, the others 
being indistinct. Below the shields, on the front of the body hol- 
lowed out toward the legs, are also some figures very roughly 
scratched. On the left is an animal with horns and a hump on its 
back, no doubt intended as a zebu, probably with reference to the 
cattle of Oeryon, as we shall see below. Next there seems to be a 
lion with tail curved into a spiral. The third figure is a quadruped, 
but too sketchy and indistinct to be made out. 

The smallest of the three statues ^ exhibits hasty execution. The 
back is quite fiat, except the heads and arms, of which the right are 
raised as before, and the left hold the shields. Enough remains of 
the legs to show that the left were advanced. The faces are much 



1 Measorements: 




Diameter of shield, 


.02 


Width of shoulders. 


.076 


Height of head» 


.022 


•• " entire body, 


.002 


Width of head, 


.013 


«< «« shields, 


.07 


Height of face. 


.012 
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worn and the beaids indistinct, too much so to give criteria for 
determining the period, though they are certainly archaic The 
eyes are horizontal and large. The head at the left has the chin 
thrown up and is turned somewhat sideways. The helmet resembles 
that of the preceding figure. The head on the right has been shaved 
down till all semblance of humanity is gone. The shields are so 
far from overlapping that they do not touch. They were orna- 
mented with rude designs. On the left is a human figure in the 
attitude of Eurytion threatening with a stone, as on the relief to be 
described. On the middle shield is a dog seated on its haunches. 
It is impossible to determine what was oa the third. 

The last monument in this series is a bas-relief which adorned 
one side, presumably the front, of the base of the colossal statue 
of Hercules in the Museum. The other sides of the stone were not 
sculptured. It has been published many times (Doell's KcUalogj 
Taf . 11, 8 ; Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 136, A^las, No. 912 ; Ceccaldi, Mowur 
ments de Cypre, pp. 55-56 ; Perrot, Hist., iii. p. 574 ; Koscher, Lex. 
Myth.y i. p. 1635; Brunn-Bruckmann, Taf. 207; Brunn, Griechische 
Kunstgeschichte, L p. 114), best in the Brunn-Bruckmann photo- 
graphic reproduction. It represents the first scene of the Geryon 
episode, when Hercules is slaying the dog Orthrus with his arrows, 
and is threatened by Eurytion with a stone and with a tree caught 
up as a weapon. His cattle are startled, and some are running. 
Ceccaldi, who first published upon it {Bev. Arch., 1872, p. 223), 
assigned it to the period of the Sargonids, and conceived the curious 
notion that the dog was armed with a natural lance. This is 
repeated by Perrot, who adds reassuringly that this is a strange 
detail which is reproduced by none of the monuments of a later 
date. On this point the Oermans have not gone wrong. Doell 
correctly pronounced it an arrow from the bow of Hercules piercing 
one of the three necks, while the hero is in the act of drawing 
another arrow from his quiver. The lower part of the bow is really 
visible on the stone, somewhat as Doell gives it. 

Klein (Euphronios, p. 63) regards this relief as one which pre- 
serves best the archetype of the myth, and declares that its style 
was still wholly under the influence of Assyrian-Phoenician art, and 
intimates that it belongs to a very early period (C. Smith, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, v. p. 182). Brunn also considers it a product 
of the Sargonid epoch, and calls it the first representation of a Greek 
myth with which we meet {Or. Kunstgeschichte, i. p. 114). It may 
be granted that the Assyrian manner is shown by the arrangement 
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of the scene in different planes, but the stoiy of the myth requires 
a mountainous district, and the post of Hercules is distinctly 
upon a height, while the herdsman and his cattle are naturally in 
the lower ground.^ Hence this factor must be allowed its weight, 
exhibiting thus far the Greek element in the composition. Brunn 
dwells upon the Assyrian pattern of the tree, and adds that the 
imitation in the hair and beard of Eurytion is unmistakabla In 
the last particulars we join issue with him decidedly. The beard is 
not of the habitual square cut of the Assyrian, and it is rather 
longer than the Assyrian ; while the hair, in its length and in its 
&Iling upon the breast, instead of behind upon the shoulders, is 
wholly un-Assyrian. Perrot has also appealed to the Assyrian 
aquiline nose ; but in this he has been misled by Ceccaldi's drawing. 
The original exhibits a stumpy, brutal nose, and a head in its 
entirety such as Greek art gave to monsters and barbarous creatures 
in the sixth century. A good example is that of the Centaurs on 
the Cseretanian hydria, Annali cL IngtUut.f 1863, Tav. E ; Boscher, 
Lex. Myth., iL p. 1042. Perrot adds to the Assyrian features of 
the relief the hump-backed cattle ; but these were native to Cyprus, 
and the artist has depicted what he was accustomed to see about 
him, just as the Chalcidian vase painter put the white ox of Euboea 
into the herd of Geryon (Gerhard, Auserl. Vaaeuy ii. Taf. 105; 
Boscher, Lex. Myth., i. p. 1631), and Euphronius the short-horns 
of Attica (Klein, Euphron., p. 55). It may be added that the zebu, 
which was known to the Greeks as the Carian ox, was also made to 
do duty for the herd of Geryon on the bronze medallion of Caracalla, 
struck for the town of Blaundus, in southwestern Phrygia (Boscher, 
Lex. Myth., L p. 1638). Consequently our relief as a whole exhibits 
but a very slight tinge of anything that can be rightly regarded as 
Assyrian. On the other hand, the pure Greek spirit that breathes 
through the whole form of Hercules and of Eurytion, their nudity, 
ingeniously emphasized by the background formed in the one case 
by the lion's skin, and in the other by the short square garment, 
together with the animation of the herd, prove that it belongs to 
an epoch when the Greek tide from the west had swept over- 
whelmingly into Cyprus and dominated its plastic methods. That 

1 A similar device for a somewhat are fighting in four zones, some from 

similar purpose from Greece itself, may the back of the gigantic hone against 

be seen on the Corinthian vase, Jahr- opponents on a level with them in the 

buck d. Inst. Yii Taf. 2, where the uppermost zone. 
Greeks issuing from the Trojan horse 
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this epoch can have been as early as the first half of the seventh 

century is forbidden by all the evidence that has thus far come from 

Cyprus or Hellas. On the contrary, the whole style and treatment 

of the work is that of the second half of the sixth century, as has 

been succinctly stated already by Cecil Smith (Journal of Hellenic 

Stvdiea, v. p. 182), and by Furtw&ngler (Koscher, Lex, Myth,, i. 

p. 2204) ; and the latter justly draws attention to the similarity of 

the form of Hercules to that on Cypriote coins of the fifth century. 

That the conception here again is largely due to Greek vase paintings 

hardly needs to be dwelt upon. 

A. G. Mebbiam. 



Hercules, Hydra, and Crab. 

The myth of the Hydra is one of those luminous creations by 
which the poetic spirit of the Greek was continually embodying in 
concrete form the operations of nature, and making their essence 
immortal to the sense by the imaginative power with which they 
were imbued. A narrow strip of coast land, hemmed between moun- 
tain and sea, gradually formed by streams bursting from the foot- 
hiUs, and finally producing marsh and malarious exhalations — this 
was enough material for the poetic alembic to create a deadly mon- 
ster with multitudinous snaky heads and long, trailing, snaky coils, 
out of whose many mouths poured so foul and poisonous a vapour 
that it destroyed those who approached its den or passed that way. 
The efforts of man to eradicate the pest are personified in the hero 
Hercules and his constant friend and helper lolaus, who undertook 
to slay the monster and rid the land of it. They typify advancing 
civilization, which conquers the wild powers of nature and amelior- 
ates the condition of man. The persistent character of the malarious 
influence, which is no sooner thought to be quelled than it bursts 
out afresh, is vividly portrayed by the experience of Hercules, who 
found that where a head was cut off or bruised two immediately 
grew in its place. The cleansing power of fire was at last resorted 
to, and the pest was destroyed. 

The Hydra myth is referred to in the Theogony of Hesiod (313- 
316), but briefly and without detail. Alcseus, Simonides, Euripides, 
are chiefly concerned with the varying number of the snaky heads. 
Apollodorus (ii. 5. 2) offers us the fullest account which we possess 
among Greek sources. It contains certain distinct features worthy of 
notice. The Hydra is large of body and has nine heads. Hercules 
mounts his chariot, and lolaus drives him to the den, where the 
horses are stayed, and Hercules seeks the monster. As she issues 
from her lurking-place the combat is joined. She involves one of 
his feet in her folds, and he attacks her heads with his club without 
success, as two spring forth where one is bruised. A huge crab also 
comes to her assistance and lays hold of his foot. Killing this, the 
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hero calls lolaus to his aid, who sears the wounds and bars their 
growth, and the victory is won. 

Some have thought that the account of Apollodorus goes back to 
Panyasis in the fifth century, and have found support for their 
theory by the statement of the Pseudo-Eratosthenes {Catast,, 11) 
that the episode of the crab was related in the HeracLea of Panyasis. 
But this authority does not aver that Panyasis invented the story, 
and it is much more likely that all its salient features are due to 
some earlier poet, probably Pisander of Rhodes (Pans. ii. 27. 4), as 
was the case with the Geryon myth ; and, as there, the proof comes 
from the works of art which present these features prior to the time 
of Panyasis. It is true that we cannot deny the possibility of the 
origination of such a story in art alone, and that it then made its 
way into literature; but this is not the usual course, and the per^ 
sistency of the type is against it. 

Among the labours of Hercules the conflict with the Hydra was a 
favourite subject with the artist, not only in vase painting, to which 
it was best adapted, but also in sculpture, coins, and gems. These 
representations may be divided into three classes : — 

I. Those in which lolaus is present, but not yet engaged in the 
conflict. 

II. Those in which lolaus is assisting to subdue the monster. 

III. Those which, for the convenience of the artist or by the 
conflnement of his space, abridge the representation to Hercules and 
the Hydra alone. 

The subject has been treated with great detail many times, 
especially by Welcker, Annali d, Instituto, xiv., 1842, p. 163; Monvr 
menti d. Inst, iii. T. 46 ; Konitzer, HeraJcles und die Hydra, Breslau, 
1861 ; J. Schneider, Die Zwdlf Kdmpfe des HeraTdea in der dlteren 
griechischen Kunst; and Furtw&igler, Hoscher, Lex. Myth., L sub voc. 
Herdkles. The present paper is concerned with one phase of it 
chiefly, and that a limited one ; those instances, namely, in which 
the crab appears as an antagonist of the hero. The accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 1), is from a mutilated group found by General di 
Cesnola at Golgos with other sculptures relating to Hercules, and now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It has already been published 
in the Atlca, i. No. 92, PI. xxvii. Its significance was recognized by 
me several years ago, directly after it was put upon exhibition at 
the building in Central Park, but I have seen no published allusion 
to it as a representation of the Hydra conflict, except in Furtwftng- 
ler's article as cited above. The material of this group is not '^sand- 
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stone," as he there thinks (p. 2199), but is calcareous (poros), as is 
habitual with these Cypriote sculptures. He is also wrong in his 
conjecture that the serpent heads of Nos. 76, 77, Atlas, belong to the 
same group. The vanquished serpent body and neck on the left of 
our figure give a criterion for the size of the heads and necks of the 
group, and it may be said positively that those of Nos. 76, 77, are 
too large. The group was carved out of a single stone, the slab now 
remaining forming the base upon which the figures stood. This 
base was apparently fastened to its support by two large tenons, the 
holes for which are visible on either side of the slab. The group 
has been broken away, leaving only those parts which were attached 
to the base. We see the feet of the heroes, the crab, the twofold 




Fig. 1. 

body of the Hydra, and one of the necks stricken to the ground. 
The dimensions of the feet indicate that the group was about two 
feet in height* 

The presence of the crab upon the monuments to be assigned to 
classes I. and II., as designated above, is indicative of the early 
period of Greek art, probably from the time of Pisander to the close 
of the sixth century. It has not been found upon any of the red- 
figure vases. The instances known may be distributed as follows: — 

I. The Poros Pediment of the Acropolis at Athens, a low relief 
assigned to the seventh century or the beginning of the sixth. The 
Hydra occupies the right half of the pediment, its snaky coils 
serving helpfully to fill the narrowing space toward the comer. 



1 Measurements: — 

Total length of slab, .63 m. 

Greatest width of slab, .23 

Least width of slab, .18 

Length of right foot of lolaos, .09 

Length of left foot of lolaus, .10 

Width of left foot of lolaos, .048 

Length of body of crab, .08 



Width of body of crab, .08 m. 

Height of left claw, .03 

Width of body of Hydra, .08 

Length of sns^e to left, .25 

Length of body to right, .20 

Height of body, .07 
Distance between body and 

light foot of Hercules, .06 
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Heicules attacks the monster from the left with his club. Some of 
the heads are already beaten down. Behind him lolaus, with one 
foot in the chariot, holds the four horses by the reins, but turns his 
head to watch the conflict. The horses' heads are lowered, as if 
snif&ng at the enormous crab, which seems to rise up toward them 
as far as the limits of the pediment will permit In this case the 
artist has made the crab serve the purpose of filling the angle of the 
pediment, instead of bringing it into the conflict as active participant 
against Hercules. He may have replied to critics that he had 
chosen the moment when the crab was still on its way to the hero 
from the sea. 

II. 1. Vase from ^gina, in Breslau {Mon, d, Inst,, loc. cit., No. 2). 
A chariot with horses stands at either end of the scene, waiting ; the 
reins are held by a groom. Hercules from the left is attacking the 
Hydra with the straight sword, lolaus on the right with the sickle- 
shaped sword. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules. 

2. Vase in Berlin (Mon. d. Inst., No. 1). Hercules is on the left 
using the sickle-shaped sword, lolaus on the right with a torch in 
each hand. The crab rises between the legs of Hercules till its fore 
claws reach his knees. 

3. Vase in Paris (Mon. d. Inst., No. 5). Here the scene is divided 
into two panels, one on each side of the vase. On one side is 
Hercules wielding the sickle-shaped sword ; on the other is lolaus 
with drawn bow, and Athena with her back turned to him, threaten- 
ing the crab, which rises before her with claws stretched up to their 
utmost. The style of this vase would bring it down toward the 
close of the period. 

4. Vase from Argos (Archdologische Zeitung, 1859, T. 125). On 
the extreme left are horses turned loose from the chariot. Then 
comes Athena, succeeded by one of the heroes slashing with the 
sickle-shaped sword. On the opposite side of the Hydra is a hero 
wielding an instrument with a straight handle and with two projec- 
tions at right angles to it. Conze called this a torch, and named the 
hero lolaus, as usual Others have insisted that it must be Hercules in 
the unusual position on the right, employing a form of sickle-shaped 
sword. (See Schneider, loc. cit, p. 24.) Between the legs of this 
figure is the crab, rather lifeless than otherwise. These peculiar- 
ities, with several others connected with the vase, have led some to 
regard it as spurious, though it has been stoutly defended by Conze 
and is accepted by Furtwangler. It is true that there is a strong 
tendency throughout the black-figure period to make the protagonist 
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face the right, but there are many exceptions. (Qf. Loescheke, Arch. 
ZeU.y 1876, p. 113.) 

IIL The coins of the Cretan town Phsestus show in the fourth 
century the abridged type of Hercules contending alone against the 
monster. He attacks from the right, and between his feet habitually 
rises the crab, as if to grasp his legs toward the knees. 

In no case thus far mentioned is the creature so placed as actually 
to seize the hero in its grip, much less bite his foot, as described in 
the story : — Q^um Hercules cum Hydra ddforUem Lemaeum depug- 
naretf hie Cancer Hercidis pedem morsu deprehenditj tU Po.nyasis 
auctor dicit, quern mira^ua Hercules calcatum corUrivU (SchoL ad 
Oermanici Aratea Phasriomena, 146) ; ISaiccv avrov rov iroSa . . . Ovfjua- 

0cU S' 6 'HpajcX,^ 8o#cci rf ircSi crwOXdcrai avrov (Ps.-£ratosth., Cotast., 

11). The Cypriote slab is the only instance that I know where this 
feature of the myth is represented. The crab rests firmly upon the 
ground, and has seized the heel of the hero with a determination 
that justifies the anger of its antagonist, who would naturally fling 
it off and crush it to death beneath his heel. There is room for 
difference of opinion here as to which side of the slab was intended 
to be presented to the spectator. In the Atlas the usual scheme is 
followed, where Hercules attacks from the left, with the crab at his 
heel, and lolaus is on the right. In the drawing given above I have 
reversed the slab and brought the opposite side to the front. In 
support of this, various facts seem to tell. As thus placed, the 
entire surface of the slab in view is more carefully smoothed than it 
is behind, and the space between the left foot of lolaus and the 
Hydra is not chiselled out down to the sole of the foot, but left at 
some height above it and rather rough in surface. This is not the 
case with the space between the left foot of Hercules and the body 
of the Hydra; on the contrary, it is brought to a proper surface, and 
the foot is well outlined. Again, from this point of view the crab 
is given its deserved prominence, and the left claw exhibits the fact 
that the artist has taken the trouble to sculpture quite through 
between the two nippers, as he did not do with the right claw, and 
he has also given the left one a better articulation to the body than 
he has done on the other side. The left claw also grasps more of 
the heel, as it strikes the foot in front of the ankle bone, while the 
other grasps it behind the bone. All this seems to show that the 
crab was intended to be seen from the left side, and it may be 
added that the entire arrangement of the scene appears to favour 
this. Sufficient evidence has already been cited to show that such 
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a scheme is admissible, and a second group to be described below 
adds to the probability. 

The tail of the Hydra is now broken away before it reaches 
Hercules' right foot, and must have sloped suddenly to an abrupt 
ending near his toe. This is seen in vase paintings also (JlfoYi. d. 
Inst., loc. cU.j No. 3). We have no means of deciding what weapons' 
were employed, but the utter deadness of the snake between the 
feet of lolaus would seem to argue the torch in his hands. 

In endeavouring to fix the date of this monument it is to be ob- 
served that the feet alone can be employed as a criterion. Nothing 
else gives any clue. The position of the feet is that usual in archaic 
art, the left advanced before the right; but the shape is not long and 
flat, as in the early archaic, but rather short and plump. They have 
lost much of their original outline, but still exhibit fair modelling, 
with proper regard to the length and shape of the toes, and a certain 
feeling for the tense strain of the conflict. These facts, and general 
considerations of Cypriote art history, lead me to assign the slab to 
a period not far from 600 b.c. 

The drawings on the following page represent a smaller group in 
the same collection, but hitherto unpublished.^ Some of its features 
are not altogether clear. 

To all appearances the stone is complete on the front and back 
and on the left end, but broken at the right. So far as is shown by 
the part preserved, the crab was omitted from the scene. On the 
left (Fig. 2) is seen the right foot of one of the heroes, unexpectedly 
planted quite at right angles to the line of action and rather beyond its 
field. No definite remains of the left foot are visible. It cannot be 
conceived as resting beneath the broken extremity of the monster's 
body, although this curves upward there in all its lines and rests on 
an elevation about the height of the foot ; for there is no evidence 
of a continuation of the foot to the body which must have existed. 
Neither could the foot have been supported on the body of the 
serpent, unless upon the part now broken away, and this would not 
be a natural position. At the opposite end of the scene the warrior 
has set his sandalled foot firmly upon what seems at first sight the 



1 Measurements: — 








Greatest length of slab, 


.18 m. 


Length of foot on right, 


.04 m. 


Least length of slab, 


.156 


Width of ankle at break, 


.03 


Width of slab, 


.086 


*» hand, 


.02 


Length of foot on the left, 


.037 


Length of snaky body, 


.126 


Width of foot on the left, across 


Width of main body across 




toes, 


.017 


break, 


.03 
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wdft of a large foot extending into a thick leg RStii^ upoo its knee. 
An this, however, is the thickest part of the whole eomplex. I con- 
JMitiin) that it rei>resents the main body oi the ntonsser. wiiich rcue 
hiKher and then branched off into the smaller anakj mraLber. This 




again ilxHiioiidml byacurve and turned to the ri^t, behind the body, 
and jHiHHf'd off toward the hero, where its extremity is lost with the 
ntniiilniliT of tli« Htone at that end. The right hand of the hero 
lifiro K>^I'» t'lio handle of a sickle-ewotd, which encirclea the side of 




Fie- 3. 

thi) Ilyilri (Fig. 3), and he is in the act of drawing it toward him 
witli all liiH force, Hicklr-fitshion. to elash open the body. The 
hnndls bondn unniewhat in the hand and protrudes beyond the little 
f!nf:;er in a well-forinprl knob. The forefinger is pressed against the 
blade to steady the blow. There can be little doubt that this hero 
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is Heicules, stationed on the right, as in the previous group. The 
longest portion of the snake is cross-hatched to represent scales; 
but the part in the foreground (Fig. 2), held down by the sandalled 
foot, is smooth. It bears a few traces of red paint, and these are 
quite numerous on the sandal. The workmanship of the group is 
hasty and careless, and leaves the period in doubt. One groove 
shows the use of a flat chisel, flve-sixteenths of an inch wid6. 

A. G. Mebbiam. 



Onomatopoetic Words in Latin. 

Quintilian's dictum with regard to the occurrence of mimetic 
words in Latin is sufficiently well known : 'Orofuiroiroifa quidenif id 
est ^Jlctio nominis,' Oraeds inter maximas Tiabita virhUee^ nobis vix 
permittitur; et sunt plurima ita posita ab eis qui sermanem primi 
fecerunt aptantes affectibus vocem: nam ^mugitus' et ^sibiliut' et 
^ murmur ' inde venerunt, Deinde, tamguam consummata sint omnia 
nihil generate audemus ipsi cum muUa cotidie ab antiquis Jicta m^ori- 
antur; vix iUa quae tremmjfUya vacant qua/e ex vodbus in usum receptis 
quocunque modo dedinantur, nobis permUtimus} 

This passage is only one of a number regarding which it is always 
necessary to bear in mind that the author's standpoint is that of 
the professional granmiarian and rhetorician who is giving voice in 
Latin to the dicta that his predecessors, Greeks by birth, set forth 
in their native language. Quintilian discourses of both linguistic 
and literary questions, and his illustrations and examples are in the 
main drawn from the orators and writers of Home ; but his mental 
attitude is in many respects that of the men who looked upon the 
Romans with a touch of the '^ certain condescension in foreigners " 
which Lowell has immortalized for Americans. It was quite natu- 
ral, in a field which had been first opened to the Romans by Greek 
instructors, and in which the models, the text-books, and the tradi- 
tions were all of Greek origin, that the highest excellence should 
be found only in the closest approximation to the Hellenic ideaL 
This is, in fact, Quintilian's critical formula. The Greeks have 
attained to literary and linguistic perfection. That is best which 
is most successfully modelled upon their work. Any marked de- 
parture from their precedents and standards, or from the imme- 
diate inspiration to be drawn from them, is, on the face of it, to be 
reckoned a defect. Latin literature is only the levis umbra of the 
Greek. One of its greatest names is that of Cicero,' the consiun- 
mate rhetorician, trained in the Greek schools, and able to declaim 

1 viiL 6. 81, 32. » x. 1. 106. 
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extemporaneously in Greek so well as to wring a sigh from Molo. 
The other Roman who is worthy of high rank is Vergil/ who, in 
composing his great poetical mosaic, ransacked Greek literature 
with the fine-toothed industry of a Macpherson. Lucretius, with 
his originality, his splendid imagery, and his passionate intensity of 
purpose, is to be passed over almost in silence, and to be grouped 
beside ^milius Macer, the bird-and-snake man, with the perfunctory 
label diffldUs} The author of AUis is not to be mentioned among 
the lyric writers at all, and when cited later, is to be styled, with 
ostentatious indifference, aliquis poetarum} 

And so, in his linguistic criticisms, Quintilian is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the inferiority of the Latin language to the Greek, — of 
its comparative poverty, its inflexibility, its unwillingness to receive 
new and expressive formations into its vocabulary.^ But in some in- 
stances Quintilian would appear to have made up his mind perhaps 
too hastily, and to have set down his unfavourable judgment without 
sufficient investigation of the actual facts. Such an a priori assump- 
tion seems, for instance, to be involved in the statement cited at the 
beginning of this paper ; for, like the somewhat similar verdict of 
Brachet with regard to French, it is certainly too conservative to 
be just That the Latin language was unusually rich in the most 
primitive kind of onomatopoeias, — those which are formed directly 
in imitation of some natural sound, — and that the Romans them- 
selves recognized and enjoyed these extremely expressive vocables, 
there is ample proof. It would be almost sufficient to cite the 
curious chapter of the PrcUum of Suetonius, where, in treating of 
animals, he brings together a remarkable collection of the onomato- 
poetic verbs that express the sounds uttered by the various birds 
and beasts.' From several passages cited from Varro by Nonius 
(e.g. 156. 25; 450. 11), it seems probable that the missing portions 
of the treatise De Lingua Latina embodied a still earlier discus- 
sion of the same kind. Spartianus, in his life of Geta,^ gives an 
account of how that emperor interested himself in the mimetic 
capacity of the Latin language : Familiare iUi fuit has quaestianea 
grammaticis proponere, ut dicerent singula animalia quomodo vocem 
emitterenty vdut : agni bdlanty porceUi grunniunt, paXumhes minurriunty 

1 z. 1. 85. quilli prcRter Cassares BeHquice, pp. 

3 z. 1. 87. 247-264, with the notes. (Leipzig, 

»zi. 1. 88. 1890.) 

♦ Cf. i. 6. 66-70 ; zil. 10. 27-84, 86. « Ch. 6. Script. Hist. Aug.y p. 195, 

« Reiflenicheid, C. Suetoni Tran- ed. Peter. (Leipzig, 1883.) 
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porci grundiunt, ursi sdeuiunty leones rugiunt, leopardi rictant, elefanti 
barriurUy ranae coaxanty equi hinniunt^ dsini rudiuntj tauri mugiurU^ 
easque de veierihus adprobare. The last five words are especially 
significant as showing that the grammarians were not allowed to 
invent and palm off any mimetic coinages of their own, but were 
obliged to show good classical authority for every onomatopoetic 
verb produced. The Laterctdus of Polemius Silvius (written, per- 
haps, about A.D. 450 ') shows a continuance of the interest which 
this subject had for linguists, — an interest that endured to the Mid- 
dle Ages, as is seen in various collections of imitative words. The 
most curious of these collections is the soK^lled Carmen de FhUo- 
mdOy whose seventy elegiac lines deal with the various sounds 
emitted by birds and quadrupeds.* This poem, ascribed by Goldast 
to a mythical Albius Ovidius luventinus, is of earlier date than the 
eleventh century (to which period the oldest MSS. belong), and is 
possibly drawn from the treatise of Suetonius already cited.' At 
any rate, it does not depart from the classical vocabulary. A second 
poem of sixteen hexameters, and found in a Wolfenbuttel MS. of 
the tenth century, is very similar in subject and treatment.^ A 
third, entitled De Voce Hominis AbsonOy of twelve hexameters, and 
also composed in the Middle Ages, is found in a Paris codex of the 
tenth century.* Still another poem, De PhUomelay of twenty-eight 
elegiacs, ascribed by Gk)ldast to one lulius Speratus, is preserved in 
MSS. of the tenth century.' The imitative words in these different 
productions are in themselves sufficient to show that Quintilian's 
remark is too sweeping; and one would on the face of it be 
surprised to find any lack of onomatopoeias in a language whose 



^See Mommsen, Abh. det sdcht. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissenseh, iii. 231 (1853) ; 
Reifferscheid, op cU. p. 261. 

s Text in the PoetCB Latini MinoreSy 
ed. Bfthrens, vol. v., pp. 363-367 
(Leipzig, 1883). There is an interest- 
ing but unscientific commentary given 
as an appendix to Nodier^s DicHon- 
naire dea OnomatopkeB Francoises (2d 
ed. Paris, 1828); and it is aJso anno- 
tated by Lemaire in vol. 140, of his 
Bibliotheea Classiea Latina. 

• See Wackernagel, Voces Varice 
Animantium (Basel, 1869) ; Lowe in 
the BMnUches Museuniy vol xxriv. 
pp. 493-496 (1879). 



« Text in Bfthrens, Poet, Lot. Min. 
V. pp. 367-368. 

ft Text in Bfthrens, Poet. La%. Min. 
V. p. 368. See farther in Wacker- 
nagel, op. cU, 

« It must be a good deal older than 
the date of the MSS., since in the ninth 
century it was imitated by Alvarus of 
Cordova. See Manitius, in the Bhein- 
isches Museumy xliv. pp. 548 foil. 
(1889) ; and Ebart, Allg, C^eschichte 
der Literatur des MitteUHters im Aben- 
landcy \l 310. Text in Bfthrens, pp. 
368-370. 
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greatest writers show so remarkably keen an appreciation of its 
possibilities in adapting sound to sense, and in which the most 
perfect onomatopoetic line ever written is to be found.^ 

The accompanying glossary of the onomatopoetic words in Latin 
is part of an extended study upon which the writer is engaged, in 
the sources of the Latin vocabulary. It aims to give only those 
words which are primarily onomatopoetic and formed with mimetic 
intention, excluding the large number which, though originally 
not imitative, are often so used because of the appropriateness 
of their sounds to the objects or actions described: e.g. quirito, 
primarily from Quiris (Varro, L. L. yi. % 6S Mflller), but sometimes 
used with onomatopoetic intention ("to queek"), like the true 
mimetic verb, quirrito {Carm. de PhUom. 55).* The list has been 
made with much conservatism, as the very name, onomatopoeia, is 
at present somewhat in disrepute, owing to the excessive claims 
of writers like Nodier and Wedgwood ; and while many words are 
omitted for which an onomatopoetic origin has been often claimed, 
it is believed that few have been inserted whose right to a place in 
the glossary will be seriously questioned. Some, in fact, have even 
been shut out for whose inclusion a good case might be made, such 
as mucus, mungo, glus, spiro, and tonus. Words that are known to 
be directly borrowed from the Greek have also been excluded. 

Li each case, the primary word of onomatopoetic origin is printed 
in bold-faced type, followed in brackets by the word secondarily 
developed out of it (whether these last be onomatopoetic in use, 
or not), and also its immediate cognates and compounds. Li this 
manner one may readily see how large a contribution to the vocabu- 
lary of the language the mimetic principle can be shown to have 
actually made. It is evident that, from their nature, a wholly 
satisfactory classification is impossible; since imitative words are 
not formed by any definite law nor from any exactly defined source. 
This is especially true of those which are applied to birds and ani- 
mals. Thus, for example, the sound conventionally expressed by 
the combinations y/gty -y/cr, y/gra, -y/cra, etc., lies at the base of a 
great many names which to this extent are related ; yet as they are 
independently formed, and are not derived one from the other, they 
are given here under several heads, with cross-references from one 
group to the other. Natural sounds, LcUlwdrter, etc., have likewise 

^ Verg. jEn. viii. 606, superior in ^ Also quisquUiaet singultus, fine 

its gallop to the Homeric model (/Itod, onomatoposias, bat not originally 
z. 636), because wholly dactylic formed as such. 
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been added to the list. Words to which a single asterisk is prefixed 
are obsolete or assumed forms. Two asterisks denote probable S,wa( 
XcyoftcFo. 

GL088ABY. 

aSr. See vbhtus. 

•Dlma and animus. Air ; breath. Skt antu; Gk. Am/iat ; Gm. Unst^ wind- 
storm; Lowland Scotch aynd. [animabilis, animal, animalte, animaliter, 
animatio, animator, **aniDiatTix, **animatas (noon), animitns (adrerb), 
animo, animositas, anlmosus, animose, anlmnla, Animola, animalDS, ani- 
madversio, **animadyerBor, animadverto, animaeqaus, **animicida, 
imabiliter, exanimalis, exanimatio, exanimis, exanimo, inanimalJH, h 
(adj.), inanimatUB (adj.), inanimis, inanimus, magnanimis, magnaniTnitag, 
magnanimus, puslllanimia, puaillanimitaB, redanimatio, redanimo, semi- 
animia, semianimos, unanimans, unanimis, nnanimltas, nnanimiter, nnani- 
mu8.] See flo ; halo ; mo ; ovo ; tbntus. 

atta. Father. From the language of children. Panl. ex Fest p. 11, Mfiller. 
Skt aUd (mother) ; Gk. drra ; Goth. aUa ; {6ifier, mother). 

aura. See ybntus. 

*tMiba or *bava. Reduplication of the natural infantile syllable ba. (See note 
by FriedlAnder on Petron. 68, hahatonem, where Bticheler reads vatKUonem^ 
and cf. YA, YAH, infra.) Gk. /3a/3d^tf . EngUsh babble; French babU; Ghl 
bappeln (Grimm). Skeat refuses to connect the English babe directly with 
this onomatopoetic source, but regards its form as modified by infantine 
influences. Etym, Dict.^ s.y. babe, [**babato, babulus, baburrus, and pos- 
sibly the proper names Babilus (Suet. Nero, 36) and Babullius (Cic. ad Au. 
xiii. 48. 1).] The Romance languages are rich in deriyatlYes from b<iba. 
Cf. Diez, Etymolog, WMerb. d. roman, Sprach, s.y. babbeo^ badare, bambo, 
and bava, where the onomatopoetic origin is fully maintained. Strong, 
Logeman, and Wheeler cite the Old French baer^ Provencal badar^ * to open 
the mouth,* * to say ba * (Hiet. of Language, p. 160 n.). See sua. 

balbua. See bbb. 

bale. See bbb. 

barbSma. See bbb. 

barms. An elephant [**barrinus, barrio, barritus.] This was regarded by 
the Romans as an imitatiYe word (see the passage of Spartianus already 
cited, and the Carmen de Philom, 63), but is at least doubtful. 

banbor. To bow-wow (of dogs). Lucret y. 1071 ; Suet. Beliq. ed. Reiff. 
p. 260. Not a dira^ Xc7., as giYen by Lewis and Short 

bee. Baa ; the bleat of a sheep. Varro, B, B, ii. 1. Gk. fi^ fi^. (Cratin. Acor. 
6; Aristoph. Fr. 662.) Gm. bd, bWken; French btler (in Old French 
bieler). Properly, an onomatoposia used of the sheep, and subsequently ex- 
tended to the confused sounds made by other creatures. So the Gk. ^\rix'6 
in Hom. Odyee, xii. 266, and used of children by Euripides, Cyd. 48. [b&la- 
tro, Balatro, balatus, balbe, balbus, balbutio (cf. Non. p. 80. 13), bfilo, bebo 
(Suet Reiff. p. 249), belbus (hyena), belo, blatero (blattero), blateratio, 
blateratus (noun), blatero, blatero (noun), blatio, deblatero, **dibalo, 
subbalbe.1 Cf. baba. 
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Cnrtius regards the primary syllable as ** bid, softened into bald, length- 
ened by different consonants *' (Ok, Etym, i. 362) . But the Varronian form 
belo and the analogy of the Greek alike suggest be as the base, developed in 
different ways. Diez compares the Romagnol bt = balatua ; the Catalonian 
be, a sheep ; and the Norman &a<, a wether. Of the same general character 
is the 6k. fidppapos, imitative of a confused medley of sound. So in Aristoph. 
Aves, 199, ol fidpfiapoi is used of the twittering birds ; and cf . Herod. iL 67 
(of the sound of doves) ; Strabo, 602 ; Roth, Ueber Sinn und Gebraueh dea 
Wortes * Barbar * (Ntimberg, 1814) ; Curt. Qk. Etymol. i. 362 ; Peck in the 
Am. Journal ofPhUologyj vol. vii. (1887). Hintner (JEtymolog. Wdrterb.) 
seems to regard barbarus as developed independently of the Greek, compar- 
ing the Gm. Wimoarr; but the native Latin equivalent of fidpfiapot is 
evidently balbua. Cf . the secondary onomatoposia barbogliare in ItaL 
(fiopfivplj^ta) and the French baragouin, the latter an onomatopoetic combi- 
nation formed from non-onomatopoetic elements. See baubor. 

Mlo. See bbb. 

**bilbo. To glug ; make the sound of water in a bottle. Naev. Com. Frag. 
124, Ribbeck. fri/frit = /3o/i/3i^^i (Gloss. Fhilox.), /SoM/SvMt. Cf . A. ICai, ^uet 
CUua. (Thesaurus Nov. Lot.) viii. 67., id. viL 663, and olut-olut, infra. 

bombiu. A booming. Gk. ^bit^t (fiofifid^ia, fiofifi4u, rb pb/xfio, Aristoph. Thesm. 
1176, fioftfiv>u6t, etc.); French boum; Ital. ribombare; Gm. brunnen. 
[bombilo, bombicus, bombilo, bombinator, bombio, bombito.] Brdal regards 
the Latin bombus as a purely borrowed word ; but the onomatoposia is a 
very simple and natural one, and is found as a native word in the Germanic 
vocabularies; e.g. Dutch bommen (bom, a drum, occurs in Old Dutch), 
Middle Eng. bommen; Eng. bonibyUbee (Palsgrave) ; and boom. Some of 
the forms which occur in Latin are, however, e^denUy borrowed ; e.g. 
bombax (fiofjLpd^), bombizatio, bombyciae, and the Plautine Bombomachides. 

b6s (also b5viB). A bull, ox, cow ; *^ the creature which says boo ** ; the hel- 
lo wer. Skt gdus; Gk. fioOt (/9wf) ; A. S. c6. [boarius, boatus, boo (bovo), 
bovarius, bovatim (al. boatim, Nigid. ap. Non. p. 40. 26), Bovianuoi, Bovilla» 
bovillus, bovinator, bovinor, **bovinus, bovus (Charis, p. 68 P.), box (Gk. 
/9(6{?), Bubona, bubsequa (busequa), bubulcarius, bubulcito (bubulcitor), 
bubulcus, Bubulcus, bubulinus, bubulus, bucetum, buculus, bucula, bufalus, 
**bovicidium, bucaeda, reboatus, reboo, semibos.] The connection of bos 
with boo is not universally admitted, but is extremely probable. See Brtel 
and Bailly, s.v. bos. 

bn (Paul, ex Fest. p. 109, Mtiller), boa (Varro ap. Non. p. 81. 1). A natural 
sound made by infants (according to Varro, I.I., in asking for drink). 
Hence the Romagnol onomatopoetic reduplication bitbu. Diez, s.v. bobo, 
would give to bibo and its derivatives the same origin. If so, the causal 
form of bibo, i.e. *bao, occurring in Latin only in compounds (e.g. imbuo), 
is found directly from the infantile syllable. [**vinibua.] See baba ; pa ; 



bflbo. An owl. Gk. p^t, fi6^. Cf. the French hibou ; Sp. buho ; and ulula, 

infra, [bubo (verb), ♦•bubulo (bubilo), butio, buto.] 
bulla. A bubble ; something that boils. Cf . the Greek fioftfivXlt ; Lith. bum^ 

biUs ; French buUe, boufUir, etc ; Eng. boil, [bullatio, buUatns, bullesco. 
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I bnllio, ••bQllitas, bollo (= bnllio), ballnla, comballiOi ebollio, eboUitio, 

perbnllio, rebullio, subbullio.] 
Olooftbo. To cackle (of the partridge). Gk. mucKd/Sif, the partridge ; cwrxo- 
fili>u. See Fick, iii. 89 and cf . cAOHiinfo. 
I ^oMttw^ To cackle (of human laughter). Gk. jcaxd^a, Kayxdtb*, Kax>d(^. 

I [cachinnabilis, cachinnatio, ••cachinno (noun, Pers. L 12, doubtfol), 

cachinnosus, cachinnus, decachinno.] 
oanrio. To make the sound of the rutting panther. Carm, de PhUom. 60. 
] olango. To dang. Gk. icXi^, KKayy^ (the naaal not original), Gm. Klang. 

See Fick, i. 684, 688, 640. [clangor, indango, ««reclango.] 
1 ol6oio. SeeoLOGio. 

I olottdro. See olottoro. 

I oouco. See quaxo. 

; **oooooooo. Clucking. (Petron. 60.) Cf. olocio. 

oomlx, a crow ; oonma, a raven. Both from an onomatopoeticbaae, imitatlYe 
' of the caw or croak of the birdB, and found in the Gk. Kop^wii^ i^dpa^^ »^t^» 

{y/Kpay)i Kpnvyii, jcpc&^a; Gm. kr&hen; led. krdka; Eng. crake^ croak, 

crow, and, according to Skeat, crane, [Corbulo, comicor, comicnla, cor- 

yinus, Corvinus.] Tlie Lat. coraz is borrowed from the Greek. See cxbpo ; 

OEOco ; ORAOULUS. Possibly oorona and its deriyatives belong here, 

orilpo. To crack, crackle. Gm. knackem. Skeat connects erqx) with the 

same onomatopoetio ancestor as comix and eorvus. [crepatura (cf . crC' 

v<use, crevice) i crepax, crepitadllum, crepitaculum, crepito, crepltalum^ 

crepitus, crepulus, crepundia, cruricrepida, decrepltus, increpatio, **incre- 

I pative, increpator, increpatorius, increpito, increpitus, increpo, increpundla^ 

[ percrepo, i)erterricrepus, praecrepo, recrepo, succrepo. 

\ or6oio. To croak. Gk. Kpti^ia. [crdtatio, crodo, cr5cito, crddtus.] Croco 

occurs in Apuleius (Z>e Deo Socrat. prol.), where most edd. read gloco, but 
the analogy of the other similar formations seems to render it certain that 
Hildebrand's reading, croco, is correct. 
V oroootta (?). An African wild creature, not identified. CapitoL Anton, 10. 
or5tfilum. A rattle, icp&rot, Kp&rakQw, [crotalia, crotalistria, orotalo (Suet. 

Beliq. Reift. p. 261)]. 
oftoorrlo. See cucus. 
ouoouru (quantities doubtful). See ouous. 

ouons. A daw. [cucubio, cucubo (cf. irwiciSw), **cuculo, oucolus (French 
coticott), **cucurrio (cf. jcp^icw and the doubtful cuccuru in Afran. Com, 
Frag. Kibbeck, 22)]. See cnooo. 
ourciUio. See qula. 

drenso. To make the noise of swans. Suet Beliq* p. 240. 
drindio. To make the sound of the weasel. Carm, de Fhilom, 61. In Suet. 

Beliq. p. 260, drlndro. 
eitUo and heitUor. To cry ^ hei! [eiulabilis, eiulabundus, eiulatio, 

eiulatus, ♦•eiulito.] 
facodlo. To make the sound of the thrush. (Poet. ap. Bfthr. Poet. LaL Min. 

V. p. 367). 
flo. To blow. Cf . the Gk. ^x-^XcUw, and the French sovffler (jsuffiare) . [flabello* 
fiabellulum, fiabellum, fiabilis, fiabra, flabralis, flamen (vmOaui), 
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mentam, flatilis, flato, flator, flatura, **flaturali8, flaturarias, flatus, Flora, 
FlorianuB, Florius, Floralis, **floralia (a flower-garden), flores, floresco, 
floreus, **floridulu8, floridus, *^oritio, florosus, florulentos, florus, flos 
(see Fick, iii. 222 ; Skeat s.t. 'blow* (2), ««floBcellus, **flo8cale, floscolus, 
flabellifera, floricomus, floriler, florifertom, florigenus, floriger, **florilega8, 
**floripanis, afflator, afflatus, afflo, **oonflabello, conflagos, conflatilis, con- 
flatis, deflo, defloratio, defloreo, defloresco, defloro, difflatus, difflo, efflo, 
effloreo, effloresco, exsufflator, exsufflo, inflabello, inflabilis, inflamen, infla- 
tilis, inflatio, inflatus, inflo, **inflore8CO, insufflatio, insufflo, **ob8ufflo, 
perefflo, perflabilis, perflamen, perflatio, i)erflatus, i)erflo, praefloro, proflo, 
**reconflo, **reflabri, **reflatio, reflatus, reflo, refloresco, subinflo, suflla- 
bilis, sufflamen, sufflamlno, sufflatio, sufflatorium, sufflo.] Of the same 
general character are, probably, the verbs fleo {flwo) and fluo. The 
same root appears in the flne Greek onomatoposia ^Xoto-^of . 

**frliigfilio. To make the sound of jackdaws. Suet Btliq. p. 260. 

frltinnio. To make the noise of the cicada, Carm. de P/iitom. 86 ; used also 
by Seneca of childish sounds. Cf . tinkio. 

forfor. Beaten out bran, [furfuraceus, furfurarius, furfurcus, furfuriculae, 
furfurosus.] 

gallua. See oarrio. 

gannio. To snarl (of dogs and foxes), (gannatura, gannitio, gannitns, oggannio.] 

garrlo. To chatter. Gk. T^pvt. Cf. the Gm. girren. [gallina, gallinaceus, 
gallinula, gallulasco, gallus (*^aWiM), garritor, garritus, garrulo, garrulitas, 
garrulus.] Cf. oornix. 

**gliignim (0wiH^ x^i^'i Gloss. Philox.). The noise made by geese, [gin- 
grlator, gingrina, gingrio, gingritus.] 

glnnaa. See hinmus. 

glatti[to or glanolto. To yelp. Carta, de FhUam. 60. 

gliooio. To make the sound of geese. Suet. Beliq. p. 249. 

gl5cIdo. See qlocio. 

Sl5oio or ol5oio. To cluck. Col. viii. 6. 4. In Paul ex Fest p. 09, Mttller, 
are given the forms glocldo and glnttlo, which seem to belong here. 
glocio is the Ital. chiocciare or croeciare; the Sp. cloquear'; the French 
glouiscr. Cf. the Gm. glucken; and Olticke^, a brooding hen. 

**gloct5ro, glottdro. To clatter the beak (of the stork). Carm. de Philom. 
29. Incorrectly given by Lewis and Short, as used of the cry of the stork. 
Cf. Ovid, Met. vi. 97. 

**glnt-glnt. The gurgle of liquid in a bottle. Anthoh Lot. 11. 406, Bnrmann. 
French glou-glou. Cf. bilbo. 

glfltlo. See OLOcio. 

gluttio. See ouLA. 

grftctUua. A jackdaw. From its note gra-gra (Quint, i. 6. 87). French 
choucas. [**gracillo, graccito.] 

gr5co. See orocio. 

gmimio and gnmdio. To grunt. Gk. yp^j;ieip from ypd (SohoL Aristoph. Plut 
17), but see Hesych. s.v. French grogner; Gm. grunzen. [grunnitus, 
Grunnius (Test. Poreell. init.), degrunnio, **digrunnio, **8Uggrunnio.] 

gnu. A crane. Gk. Y^pawt. FauL ex Fest p. 97 ; Conn, de Hiilom. 28. 
[gruo.] Cf. OROGO. 
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gilla. The gnllet. French goulet. Related to this are a nnmber of words 
formed upon an onomatopoetic base imitative of swallowing, and denoting 
the throat and its various functions. Cf . the 6k. yXtoaffa, yXQrritt olocio, 
OLUT-OLUT, 6m. Ourgel, gurgeln, and Eng. gulp^ gargle, gurgle, etc 
[gluttio, gluto, gulo, gulosa, gulositas, gulosus, gurges, 6urge8, gurgito, 
gurgulio, gurgulis (=curculio), gurgustiolum, gurgustium, guttur, gutta- 
rosus, **degluttio, degulator, degulo, **egurgio, ingluttito, ingluvies, inglu- 
viosus, ingurgitatio, ingurgito, **sugglutio. Probably to the same sooroe 
are to be assigned gatta, gastua, and their derivatives. 

bllo. To breathe, [halatio, halatus, halito, halltus, anhelatio, anhelator, 
anhelitus, anhelo, anhelus, inhalo, **redhalo, **subteranhelo.] See anoca ; 

FLO ; HIO ; TBNTUS. 

hlniiio. To whinny. Cf. Swift's Houyhnhnms. French Iiennir; Qm.wiehem* 
[hinna, hinnibilis, hinnibundus, hinnienter, hinnito (61o6s. Philox.), 
hinnitus, **hinnulea, hinnulcus, hinnulus, hinnus (ginnus, Mart. vi. 77. 
7), adhinnio, inhinnio.] 

hlo. To yawn, gape. 6k. x<iw> xa'*^* x^^i^^' Gi^* gahnen. [**hiantia, hiasco, 
hiatus, hieto, hisco, hiulco, hiulcus, dehisco, diahiasco, inhianter, inhiatio» 
inhio, inhisco, *8emihio (ptcp. semihians, Catull. 61. 220), semihiulcos.] 

hiroo. To howl (of the lynx). Carm. de PhUom, 51. 

hirrio and irxlo. To snarl, sound the dog*s letter. Cf. Pen. L 109, 110. 
[♦•hirritus.] 

irxlo. Sbb hirrio. 

iugo. To make the sound of the miltnu. Varro ap. Non. 170. 2. 

labee, labia, and labium. A lip. From an onomatopoetic base, imitative of 
the sound of lapping, and found in all languages. Cf. 6k. Xdwrta ; Welsh 
ll^io; O.H.6. laffan; 6m. Iqffen; Icel. Iqpja; Pers. lab, (E. H. Palmer, 
Pers, Diet. col. 61 1 ; Fick. i. 751, iii. 266.) [labellum, labeosus, lablo (noim) , 
labratum, **labrosus, labrum, **lambito, lambitus, lambo, **delambo» 
elambo, praelambo, praeterlambo, relambo, **8ublabium, **8ublabT0.] 

lalla. Lullaby. Schol. on Persius, iii. 18. Cf. Hieron. Epist. 14. 13 ; and the 
61oss. Philox. [lallo (=/3a/3(£^tf), lallum or lallus (Auson. JSjp. 16. 91).] 
See BABA ; MA ; PA. 

lingo. To lick. Skt y/ligh, y/lik. 6k. Xelx» ; French Ucher, The primary 
syllable is formed to imitate the sound of drawing in a liquid on the tongue 
with an inhalation, the ^ in the Latin form representing the earlier aspirate, 
[llgurrio (ligurio), **ligurritio, ligurritor, ligurius, linctor, linctus (noun), 
delingo, cunnilingus.] In Low Latin are found the additional forms lecax 
(whence the Provencal lecaitz), lecaciKu, leccUar, The Old Latin dingua 
probably took on its later form lingua from the influence of lingo, though 
having no etymological connection with it 

Hpio, llipio. To make the sound of the mUvua. Carm. de Philom. 24. 

*ma. The natural sound made by infants asking for the breast. Cf . bu, and 
see Varro ap. Non. 81. 4. In Latin it is not found in the simple form, nnleaa 
the passage in Petron. 57, nee mu nee ma, be a case in point (cf. mu), bat 
occurs in 6reek (^cl for m^^P in .^Bsch. SuppU 800, 800) and in most lan- 
guages, though oftener, as in Latin, reduplicated. 6k. ftdfifUL, /iafitiota 
(Eust 071. 86), ftdtHiV ; of the breast in Arrian Epiot. ii. 16. 43 (Schweigh.) ; 
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of. fULn/uip alrtip in Aristoph. Nub. 1383, and also fuua. [mamilla, mamil- 
lanus, mamillare, mamillaris, mamma, Mammaea, mammalis, mammatus, 
**mammeatT2s, mammicoia, mammo, mammosus, mammnla, Mammola.] 

It is reasonable to assign mater to the same source rather than to the 
V^na, **to measure*' or ^*make/* which Br^ practically rejects {Diet. 
Etymolog. s.v. mater), and which even Whitney regards as purely con- 
jectural. Skeat inconsistently assigns pater to the natural sound pa with 
the suffix of the agent -ter {tar), while refusing to explain mater in the 
same way, — possibly because the suffix in the latter would have no special 
appropriateness to the feminine. But, as Br6al points out, the suffix -tar 
may have been added to the base by the influence of analogy, or may ante- 
date the restriction of the gender to the feminine. Cf. atta. 

miooio. To bleat. Carm. de PhUam. 58. The reading is doubtful, and I have 
adopted that of Bfthrens on the authority of a single MS. Wemsdorf reada 
mutire (cf. mu), but miceio is the form occurring in Sueton. Beliq. p. 249, 
Reifferscheid, and in the thesaurus of Mai, Aact. Class, viii. p. 77 foil. 

mintrio. To squeak (of the mouse). Carm. de Philom. 61. 

mlnarrlo. To coo. Spart Oeta. 5. A fine onomatopoeia, giving the peculiar 
purring sound made by the dove, which is lacking in the modem English 
coo, but is found in the 6m. gurren, the French rojicotUer^ and the earlier 
English form croo (Kersey, Eng. Diet. 1716). 

mltXlo. See burirulo. 

mn (1). A slight,. inarticulate sound made with the lips and teeth closed, or 
nearly so ; mum ; mutter ; fiv. Cf . the proverbial expression in Latin of a 
dummy, nee mu nee ma argutas (Petron. 57, with the passages cited by 
Friedlftnder ad loe.). [murmur, murmurabundus, murmurratio, murmu- 
rator, murmurillo, **murmurillum, murmuriosus, murmuro, (/iopfivptt, Skt. 
marmara)f mussatio, mussitabundus, mussitatio, mussitator, mussito, musso 
(/Du/dw), **mussor, mutesco, mutio (muttio), mutitas, mutitatio, mutitio, 
muttum, mutus, admurmuratio, admurmuro, **admurmuror, **commur- 
muratio, commurmuro, demurmuro, demussatus, demutio, immurmuro, ob- 
murmuratio, obmurmuro, obmussito, obmusso, obmutesco, remurmuratio^ 
remurmuro, summurmuro, summussL] 

It is probably from mu that we are to explain the obscure word ^^mufrius 
in Petron. 58, — mufirius non maflrirter, — *' one who can't even say mu^^ 
(see above), ** boo to a goose.'* See Bticheler, in the BJieinisehes Museum^ 
xxxix. 425-427 (1884), where he compares it with fwOot, fiv0ip"^tj etc» 
mufrius is then exactly rendered by the English mt^, from the provincial 
English mt^ffle, ** to mumble " (Halliwell) ; and cf. with Skeat, mc^ffle. 

*ma (2) fully pronounced. A moo. Implied in the following: [mugilo, mugio, 
Mugio, Mugionia (portu, a mngitu, Varro, L, L. v. 164, MttUer), mugitor, 
mugitus, admugio, demugitus, emugio, immugio, remugio.] 

Here, perhaps, belongs mulus^ on which, however, see G. Meyer in Brug- 
mann's Indogermanisehe Forsehungen, i. p. 319, where the word is explained 
as muslo, with lo the diminutive suffix, making the whole an appellative, 
** the Mysian animal," on the strength of a passage from Anacreon. 

ooe (?). A bird mentioned by Pliny, H. N. xi. 47. 

onoo. To bray. Carm, de Philom. 55. Cf . the Ok. ^xdofuu^ tymifUL ; and ukoo. 
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5vo. To cry **0I** to exalt, ai^, *d/ruw. One of the nmnerons words 
formed on an onomatopoetic base, imitatiye of the expulsion of the breath. 

[OVatlO.] Cf. YBNTUB. 

pa. A natural sound made by infants, and denoting a desire for food. (See 
Varro ap, Non. 81. 4 : cum cibum acpotinem bu<is ac papas voeent.) It is 
developed in many languages, and applied to the father, just as the natural 
sound ma is applied to the mother. Festus, p. 205, MtUler : pa pro patre. 
See MA. Gk. xa (rat, Eust. 666. 17 ; of. Liddell and Scott s. v. xdxraf), bat, 
as in Latin, usually found in its reduplicated form, rcTiraf (rarat), O. /. O. 
2664, rofrrat, etc. [papa (pappa), Papa, paparium, papas, Papius, pappo 
(papo), pappus, pater (pa + the suffix of the agent -tar), Patercolarius, 
Paterculus, patemitas, patemus, patraster, patriciatus, Patriciensis, patri> 
ciolus, patricius, patricus, patrimes, patrimonialis, patrimoniolum, patri- 
monium, patrimus, patritus, patrius, patrocinalis, patrocinium, patrocinor, 
Patron, patrona, patronalis, patronatus, patronus, patruelis, patruus, patruus 
(adj.), parricida (?), *^arricidatus (?), parricidalis (?), parrlcidiaUs (?), 
parricidialiter(?), parricidium(?), patripassiani, Diespiter, lupiter. Mars- 
piter (Maspiter), Opiter (ob -^ pater or avus + pater), Opiterginus, Opiter- 
gium.] Cf. MA ; tata. 
Here, probably, belong pasoo and its numerous derivatives. 

pipo. To peep (of birds). Varro ap, Non. 166. 25. Ok. iriinrl^ (jrirl^^, 
[pipatio, pipatus, pipilo, pipio (verb), pipio (noun), pipito (Suet. Beliq, 
p. 249), pipio (al. plipio. Poet Lot. Min. v. p. 367), pipulum (pipulos).] 

pUto. To utter the cry of the starling (stumiM). B&hrens (Carm.(ieP^<lofl». 
17) reads pti^ito. 

pitalta. See spuo. 

pnplo. See FIFO. 

pulpo. To make the sound of the vulture. Suet Beliq, p. 251. 

pdplllo, panptUo. To utter the cry of the peacock {pavo)» Carm. de 
Philom, 26. 

pytlaao. See bfuo. 

qaaxo, ooazo. To croak (of frogs). Fest p. 258, Mttller ; cf. Suet Aug. 94. 
Possibly a direct derivation from the famous Kod^ of Aristophanes {Ban. 
209, etc.), though it may be an independent Latin formation, as the first 
spelling v7ould imply. French cooler, croasser, 

qnlnito. To queek (of swine). Carm, de PhUom, 55. Represented in Greek 
by Kot (Aristoph. Acham. 780) and Kotj^v (id, 746), and in Oerman by 
qu&ken. 

taooo, ranoo. To utter the sound of the tiger. Carm. de Philom. 49. 

rina (*raona). A frog. Cf. racco and the Oerman rdcheln. [ranula, 
ranunculus.] 

ranoo. See racco. 

tanous. Hoarse, croaky. French rauque. Cf . racoo, ruoio. [raucedo, rau- 
cesco, **raucidulus, **raucio, raucisonus, raucitas, ravio, ravis (regarded 
by Br^al and Bailly as the earliest form existing. Diet, Etpmologique), 
**ravulus, ravus, irraucesco, subraucus.] 

xiiglo. To roar. Spart Geta, 5. iptiryuy (apwa, iipvy/i (Curt. i. 222) ; and cf . 
RAU0U8. [ructamen, ructatio, ructatrix, ructatus, ructo (ructor), ructuo. 
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**ractaosa8, ractns, **ra(lita8, rado, rador, mmft, romen (*nigm6n), rami- 
fico, rumigeratio, ramigeror, mmigerolus, mmigo, Bmnina, **raminali8, 
mminatio, niminator, rumina (ramino), Raminus, roiniB **raxnito, rumo, 
mmor, mmusculus, **adramo, emctatio, eracto, erago, **iinicto, iiragio, 
**obractaiis, subrumo, subramiiB.] 

rILmor. See ruoio ; raugus. 

•*]iirIrttlo. To utter the sound of the acredvla. Carm. de FhUam, 16. So 
Bfthrens, where for rurirulana othen read tunc mitUans and tunc trutdana. 

Cf. TRUGUO. 

■olingo. To make the sound of geese. Suet. Bdiq, p. 249. 

**soreo. To hawk. French cracker. Cf. the 6k. ic6pv^i, a catarrh, and th& 
very expressive xP^nirrofuu. Plant. CurctU. i. 2. 22. [screator, screatus.] 

■fbUoa (iXiilaa). A hiss. French sifflet. The derivation given in Lewis and 
Short, 8. h. v., connecting this word with the Gm. Sieb^ and comparing the 
latter with the root of A.S. Hpan, is wholly untenable, [sibilatio (sifilutio), 
««sibilatriz, sibilo (sifilo, Non. 631. 2), sibUus (adj.), assibilo, exsibilo^ 
obsibilo, ♦<»resibilo.] 

spiao. To spit, spew. Skt. shtiv; 6k. vrCw; 6m. tpeien, spiUzen, apucken, 
[pituita, pituitaria, pituitosus, spuma, **spumabundus, spumatio, **Bpu- 
matus, **Bpume8co, spumeus, spumidus, **spumigens, spurns, spumosus, 
sputamen, sputamentum, spututilicus, **sputator, sputo, sputum, sputus, 
spumifer, spumiger, **aspuo, conspuo, consputo, despuo, **desputamentum,. 
desputum, **ezspuitio, **exspumo, exspuo, inspuo, insputo.] pytissOf 
pytifma, as their forms show, are borrowed from the 6reek. 

Fick disputes the connection of apuma and its derivatives with tpuOt 
assigning them to the base of the Skt. iphdy, ^^ to swell " ; but in this he 
is not generally followed. 

stemno. To sneeze. The onomatopoetic origin is almost wholly obscured 
in the existing Latin forms, but is well preserved in the cognate 6reek 
Trdpyvcdai, Cf . Curt Ghr, Etym. p. 606. [stemumentum, stemutamentum, 
stemutatio, stemuto.] 

■tarto. To snore. Regarded by Skeat as imitative in its origin. [**de8terto.] 

*8tIco. Implied in the compound destfoo, **to squeak.'* Carm. de miom. 
62. 

**8tloppiui. A slap; **plop.** Sound made by striking the cheeks when 
inflated with air. Pers. v. 13, where Jahn reads ecloppus, 

strSpo. To rattle, clatter, [strepito, strepitus, astrepo, circumstrepo, con- 
strepo, instrepito, instrepo, interstrepo, obstreperus, obstrepitaculum, 
obstrepito, obstrepo, i)erstrepo, **sub6trepo.] 

•trideo, atrldo. To whiz, whistle, creak. =*ffTpl^ta, rpij^ta, Cf. sterto; 
TRI880. [strix, stridulus, turda, turdela, turdarium, turdus (this last the 
English thrush, throstle; 6m. DroBsel; O.H.6. Throscela; cf. drosca in 
the Carm. de Philom, 11), ♦♦circumstrideo, perstrido, •♦substrido.] 

■f&go. To suck. 6m. aaugen = fo^v. [sucido, sucidus, sucinacius, **8ucineu8y 
sucinum (amber), sucinus, suco, sucositas, sucosus, suctus (noun), sucu- 
lentus, sucus, **assugo, desugo, exsucidus, exsuco, exsucus, exsugo, san- 
guisuga.] 

sCUamis A whisper; indistinct buzzing. Yrench chuchoter, Onomatopoetic 
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reduplication, [sosarramen, susorratino, susaRatio, sosanator, sosiura- 
trix, SQSorro, sosorro (noon), **8a8arra8 (adj.), insusurratio, inBasarro.] 

-*HSr&tantSn. Word imitatiye of the blast of a trumpet. Ennius, Ann, 452 
(Vahlen). 

tftta. Daddy. An infantile word. Varro ap, Non. 81. 6. In Mart. i. 101. 1, 
apparently mammy. Cf. Skt. tlUas; Gk. rirra (rdra, drro, tIt$ii, etc.) ; 
Ital. tetta (^zitta, cizza) ; Spanish Uta; French teUe; Sardin. dida; Old 
High German deddi; Old Dutch tiUe; Gm. tme (jsUze) ; Eng. teat; tUty. 

^>*tax-taz. Word imitative of the whacks of a whip. Cf. Eng. thwack and 
French flkrflac. Plant Pen. iL 3. 12, where Ritschl reads lux-tax. 

tetrfto. The moor-fowl. Skt tUUtilU; Gk. rtrpdw, Cf. Aristoph. Avea^ 267. 
[tetrinno.] 

tfimio. To tinkle; ting-tmg; **to ting as a bel'* Cotgrave (1600). French 
tintin; tinton; tinter; Old Dutch tinteUn, The suspension of Grimm^s 
law shows the purely onomatopoetic character of the word. [**tinnimen- 
tum, tinnito, (tinnipo ?) , tinnitus, tinnulus, —tintinnalmlatus, tintinnabu- 
lam, **tintinnaculus, tintinnio, tintinno, **tintinnum, tintino, **fintinnio 
(Suet Beliq. Reiff. p. 263), *%>btinnio, retinnio, ««subthmio.] Cf. 

FRITINNIO. 

Probably tono and its immediate derivatiyes are to be assigned to the 

same imitative origin. See Skeat s.t. ** tinker.** 
titlo. To twitter (of the sparrow). Carm. de I^ilom, 30. Cf. n ri n n in 

Aristoph. Af>e$, 316 (Bergk), and the Gk. nrl^, rirlt, 
trlMO. To twitter. Carm. de PhOom, 26. Gk. rpli^. [tetrissito (Suet 

Beliq. Reiff. p. 261).] Cf. stbidbo. 
trttoUo. To make the sound of the turdus. Suet Beliq. Reiff. p. 254. 
tardus. See btridbo. 
tartar. The turtle-dove. Onomatopoetic reduplication of the syllable tur, 

imitative of cooing. See m ikurrio, and cf. the Dutch kirren, Gm. gurren. 

[•nurturilla.] 
toaals. A cough, [tussedo, tussicula, tossicularis, tussiculosus, tussicas, 

tussio, extussio, **8ubtussio.] 
tiita. A hoot (of the owl). Plant MencBch. 654. [tfitftbo.] Onomatopoetic 

reduplication of the primary *tu, Cf. the Old French hu; Eng. hue (*^ hue 

and cry'*) ; and cf. Diez s.v. hu, 
toz-tax. See tax-tax. 
iilttla. The owl. Skt uluka ; O.H.G. ula ; Gm. Eule. [ululabilis, ••ululamen, 

ululatio, ululatus (noun), ululo (dXcfw), exululo.] 
onoo. To grunt (of a bear). Carm. de Philom. 51. 
uptipa. The hoopoe. Gk. Iro^ ; French hibou ; and of. bubo, supra. 
oroo. To make the sound of the lynx. Suet Reliq. Reiff. p. 248. 
▼ah, vaha. A waul. The sound of displeasure. Cf. Gk. o^, o^. [viga, 

vfigio (of the wail of infants, Varro ap. Gell. xvL 17. 2), vSgitus, **obyagio, 

obvSgulatim, obvSgulo.] 
▼ava, vavatlo. See baba. 
TOiitaa. Wind. Skt. vatas; Gk. d^rnit, ^, ^^t*h ^ty/ia, d^p (c^f^it^, etc.). 

Basal syllable a/r, va, denoting the expulsion of the breath, [vanno, 

vannus, ventilabrum, **ventilabundus (doubtful), ventilatio, ventilator. 
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ventilo, yentodtas, ventosus, yentulus, ver (see F. W. Walker in the 
Classical Beview^ v. p. 10, 1889), **yerculum, Temalis, vematio, vemo, 
yemus, Tentigenos, **yemicoma8, **vemifer, yemisera, praeyemat (im- 
peiBonal).] 

aJBTj cognate with verUus, is borrowed from the Greek, as the form of the 
accosatiye singular (aira) plainly shows ; and so probably is aura. 
sinmUa. A gnat, mosquito, from its bzz, Ital. eenzdray zanz&ra ; Sp. zenxalo ; 
O.H.G. zineOa; and the Ptg. yerb zinir zunir, ** to hum.** [zinzio, zinzito 
{Carm, de Philam. 13), zinzilulo (id. 43, where others read the more truly 
onomatopoeic zinzinulo).] Of. sibilus ; susubbus. 

H. T. Peck. 

Columbia Collbgb. 



Notes on the Vedic Deity Ptisan. 

It was long ago seen that in the collections known as the Vedic 
literature we have great anthologies culled from a literature of vast 
extent, covering a period of many hundreds of years. Concerning the 
dates to be set for this period, I believe that Jacobi's (and Tilak's) 
bold and ingenious theory {Festgruss an Rudolph van Bothy Stutt- 
gart, 1893; pp. 68 ft.), according to which the collection must be 
put between 3500 and 2500 B.C., will not be able to maintain itself, 
and that little if any of the Vedic literature can be placed at a date 
earlier than 1500 b.c. But however that may be, the following 
points seem to me to have been established with reasonable cer- 
tainty : The Veda, even in its very earliest parts, is specifically 
Indian, the Indo-European features being scanty in the extreme, 
and then mere reminiscences ; the character of the hymns is almost 
exclusively sacerdotal, implying a very complicated ritual, and the 
hymns themselves were composed, with rare exceptions, for ritual 
purposes, though Bergaigne's theory of the " family books " as com- 
posed entirely for the Soma-ritual seems to me unproved ; the state 
of society which they represent is far removed from a primitive or 
nomadic condition of life, being much rather the luxurious and cor- 
rupt civilization of a people long settled in fixed abodes ; and the 
mythological conceptions which they embody are those of several 
well-marked periods of development Of the mythological inheri- 
tances from an earlier time, some, like Dy^us, have faded almost 
beyond our view, remaining as mere memories ; others, like Varuna 
and Indra and Agni, have been transformed on Indian soil until 
nothing but the name remains. By the side of these spring up new 
deities, outgrowths of specifically Indian beliefs, some based on 
ritual practices, and others on traditions of earlier princes and heroes. 
In the course of time, with the spread of the Aryan invaders over a 
vast extent of country, and with their minute tribal divisions, the 
Vedic mythology assumes a kaleidoscopic variety which has proved 
at once the charm and the despair of Indianists. The confusion, 
not always unintentional, between the cloud and the mountain, whick 

240 
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we find 80 often in Vedic hymns and legends, and which certainly 
dates from the sojourn of the Vedic peoples in the high altitudes 
where, under certain conditions of atmosphere, snow-mountain and 
cloud are hardly to be distinguished from each other, well typifies 
the shifting and elusive nature of much of the Vedic mythology. 
The poets, who were sacerdotal and mystic to the last degree, and 
looked to the favour and bounty of the Yajam&nas as their reward, 
had no desire to make themselves intelligible to the people at large ; 
they were professional poets, practising a sacred, a lucrative, and a 
jealously guarded art The rules of the Meistersanger were probably 
not more complicated than those of many a school of Vedic bards. 

Among the tasks which confront the modem interpreter of the 
Veda, one of the most difficult is the explanation of the minor dei- 
ties. While we are entirely justified in saying that back of the 
personality of Varuna there lies the conception of the all-encompass- 
ing sky; back of that of Indra the conception of the storm, perhaps 
specifically of the monsoon ; back of that of Vii^nu the conception 
of the sun — however completely all these may have been worked 
over, there are some deities whose explanation as originally human 
beings, magnified by legend into divinities, is at least as probable as 
any other. Again, we may find several different deities evidently 
representing the same natural phenomenon. The tribal theory is here 
the most probable, by which we suppose that the different concep- 
tions were worked out independently in different localities, reaching 
in each case a considerable degree of completeness before the sche- 
matizing of later days sought to bring them into relation with one 
another. 

One of these minor deities, and in some ways one of the most 
interesting, is Pa^an. Of the 1028 hymns of the Rig-Veda eight 
(none of great length) are addressed to him alone, one to Indra 
and Pa§an together, and one to Soma and Pa§an. His name is 
mentioned considerably over a hundred times in the Rig-Veddj 
besides in these hymns, and occasionally in the other Vedic books, 
and there are some few references to him in passages which at first 
sight seem to deal with other divinities. Of the ten hymns 
addressed to him, either alone or with Indra or Soma, six are 
found in the sixth or Bharadvftja-book of the Rig-Veda, two 
in the first, one in the second, and one in the tenth; the third, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth books are thus without any specific 
Pai^n-hymns. There is, however, no book of the Rig-Veda in which 
he is not mentioned. Apart from the hymns devoted to him, his 
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name occurs oftenest in those addressed to the ViQye DevSs, or gods 
collectiyely, and in connection with Indra or Bhaga. If we may 
trust the AnukramanI, therefore, the Bharadvajsrclan seems to have 
been most devoted to Pa^n ; and next to them comes the clan of 
the Kdnvas, the entire hymn Big- Veda L 42 being ascribed to Kanva 
Ghd.ura, and some half-dozen verses of Book L, with an equal number 
in Book viii. (the Kanva-book), to other members of that clan. It 
is accordingly not an imwarrantable supposition — though I admit 
the lack of cogent proof — that from these two clans his cult spread 
among the other tribes. In the later Vedic and post-Vedic periods 
mention of him becomes increasingly rare. 

What, now, are the characteristics of this deity? The greater 
number of verses wherein he is mentioned are glorifications of his 
bounteous gifts to his worshippers, with prayers for a repetition of 
them. Of such yerses, which tell us practically nothing concerning 
the earliest conception of Ptl§an, numerous examples are given by 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts, y. 172 f. Much more significant are those 
verses which recount his beneficence toward the husbandman or the 
herdsman. In S. V. iv. 57, which is a prayer for the fruitfulness 
of the field, the ksetrasya patih, or '^ lord of the field " (explained 
by Sd.yaiia as Budra or Agni, but much more likely to be PQ§an), 
is besought to watch over the field and the crop; the oxen, the 
ploughman, the plough, even the harness are blessed; 9^ma and 
Sira, apparently two beneficent spirits (perhaps, with the Pet. Diet., 
the ploughshare and the frame of the plough), are besought to 
help; the furrow itself is apostrophized; and finally Indra and 
Pa?an are addressed as follows (v. 7) : " May Indra sink the furrow, 
Ptl§an direct it aright; may it stream forth richness for us over 
and over again." Pa^n is especially the protector of cattle, the 
recoverer of those that are lost, the giver of fruitfulness in the 
flocks. He drives with goats, and carries a goad. A curious epithet 
applied to him is karambhdd, ''eater of porridge." He is called 
karudatin in R, F. iv. 30, 24, which the commentators explain as 
'' broken-toothed " ; the word is a aira^ Xcyofievoi', and of obscure ety- 
mology, Grassmann's derivation {kar = ^r, and dcU) being entirely 
unsatisfactory. Evidently Pa§an was originally the countryman's 
deity, somewhat as were Pan and Eaunus. Another step in the 
recognition of his nature is gained from passages in which he ap- 
pears as ruler over roads, as best guide to travellers and wanderers, 
and discoverer of that which is lost. In the capacity of guide he 
is called upon at the wedding ceremony to lead away the bride by 
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the hand, and as a giver of faithfulness to bestow fertility upon 
her. He is called dghrni, '< glowing." All these indications point 
to Pasan as a personification of the sun, as was long ago recognized, 
particularly a pastoral personification. His knowledge of all paths, 
of all things hidden, is due to his daily journey over the apparently 
trackless heaven, and to his looking down thence upon the earth, 
and it is a natural consequence of this conception that he is called 
upon, like another solar deity, Savitar, to conduct the soul of the 
dead to its last abode. 

Besides Pa^an and Savitar, Vii^u and SOrya are also personifica- 
tions of the sun ; and the sun is sometimes thought of as one form of 
Agni, god of fire. Agni, made the especial pet of the priests, assumes, 
as the god of the sacrifice, an importance hardly if at all inferior 
to that of mighty Indra himself, and Vi^nu and Savitar attain to 
great honour ; while Ptisan, of humbler antecedents, held in particu- 
lar honour by the rural and agricultural population as opposed to the 
princely clans, receives only a subordinate place in the estimation 
of the Eishis, those court-poets and fawners upon the great. He is 
called upon for wealth and blessings of all sorts, and for protection, 
as are deities of originally very various spheres, and particularly 
in connection with Indra, the bestower and protector par excellence. 

The more or less complete identification of Pai^an with Soma, 
maintained with great learning and acuteness by the lamented 
Bergaigne {Religion V4diqtLe, ii 420 ft.), as an essential part of the 
conception of Ptl§an, is to my mind untenable. I cannot see any 
other necessary ground for this connection than the similarity in 
the secondary conceptions of both deities as bestowers of blessings. 
Soma is plainly enough, from the earliest times, traceable in the 
Rig-Vedaj a mystical identification of the milky-white juice of 
the much-used plant with the moon — an identification probably 
starting from the appearance of a vessel of Soma in the bright 
moonlight — while Pa^an is the sun. More significant are his rela- 
tions to Sarya, especially in the legend of Stlrya's marriage to the 
Aqvins, which has been so ably discussed by Pischel, Vediache 
Studien, i. 11-52. Here is doubtless a real myth — the result, I 
think, of the meeting of different streams of legend, in one of which 
Pa^an, in the other Sarya, plays the chief rdle. 

The writer hopes to be able, in the near future, to elaborate some 
of these points in detail, along with other phases of Pagan's char- 
acter not touched upon here. E D Pie 

Ck>LU]CBIA COLLBOB. 
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MEDUSA (?) LUDOVISI. 



The So-called Medusa Ladovisi. 



A STUDY of the Gk>Tgon myths, their origin, their introduction 
into the literature of the Greeks, and their expression in art, points 
to the very gradual evolution of the Medusa from its primitive 
hideousness to its more impressive later forms. The monstrosities 
of its earliest stages betray the barbaric, non-Oreek origin of the 
belief; the later forms reveal the tendency of the Greek soul to 
infuse into conceptions that are originally repulsive the element of 
nobility, of solemn grandeur. From the ghastly caricature of the 
Ehodian vases with protruding tongue and prominent boars' tusks, 
to the beautiful but icy stare of the Medusa Bondanini, and to the 
agonized, snake^ncircled Medusa of a late cameo, there runs con- 
sistently through the varying gamut of artistic expression the sug- 
gestion of implacable paralyzing terror. Throughout this long 
series of art efforts a permanence of the art type is maintained ; a 
conservatism that is very manifest in Greek art, and that never 
precludes a sane advance; whether ugly or beautiful, the Medusa- 
head betrays at every stage the attributes which stamp it as an 
dirtyrpoiraiov. When the rolling eye, the tusks, and the projecting 
tongue disappear as characteristics, then the snakes and wings that 
first appear in some early gems become the available adjuncts of 
the more beautiful later types ; without forcing themselves painfully 
upon the eye of the observer, they are present as the exponents 
of the Medusa. To this long series Professor H. Brunn, of Munich,^ 
together with Dilthey,' Gonze,' and other archaeologists, appends as 
the final development of the Medusa type the beautiful relief from 
the Villa Ludovisi, a head as remarkable in the unusual boldness of 
its relief (.23 m. from the background) as it is singular in its beauty 
and its pathos (Plate I). Few heads preserved from ancient times 

^ Verh,, derphUoL Vers., Dessau, 1884. 

s Annal. InttU., 1871, pp. 212-238 ; Uw. S, T. 

* Heroenr und Q^Uergestalten, Taf . xzix. 
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equal it in the united elements of strength and beauty. Owing to 
the relative inaccessibility of the Ludovisi collection, and the scant 
opportunity formerly afforded for repeated examination, a great 
diversity of opinions has resulted in regard to it ; some archsBolo- 
gists, like Grimm, would make the head the work of the sixteenth 
century; others, like Braun, considered it part of a relief group, 
which is for many reasons impossible; Dilthey was the first to 
claim its kinship with all the rest of the Gorgoneia; he found in 
this head certain ancient traits of the Medusa ideal, the unusually 
broad cheeks, the haughty cynical line of the lips, and he explains 
the absence of all other Medusa characteristics, like the cold staring 
eye, the wings, the snakes, by the assumption that this relief, like 
many of the Hellenistic age, was strongly influenced by the paint- 
ings of the period and was primarily intended to exercise a decora- 
tive effect; hence it would discard many of the features of an 
antiquated barbaric conception. The foundation for this novel 
treatment he finds in a great original painting of the early Hellenistic 
age, possibly in that of Timomachus, whose successful rendering of 
the Medusa Pliny records. A corroboration of Dilthey's view 
Brunn offered; avoiding all archaeological learning,' he argues from 
the purely psychological standpoint. The artist, he contends, has 
penetrated to the core of the Medusa conception, and has freed 
himself from the shackles of tradition; the deep significance of 
his Medusa type lies in the complete absence of soul, an absence 
rendered all the more terrible by the contrast with the perfection of 
physical beauty ; in the Ludovisi head there is not a trace from 
which a spiritual struggle or impulse might be inferred, not on the 
forehead, not in the lines of the mouth and chin. And even as in 
life the absence of soul repels us from a creature of perfect beauty, 
so we stand before this Medusa head in admiration of its beauty, 
but dumfounded. Its lack of soul, he says, would chill us even to 
the marrow, if the artist had not introduced a saving doubt in the 
eyes ; he has closed those portals to the soul in sleep. Were these 
eyes to open, to show the vacant, soulless stare, corresponding 
to the impassive lines of the countenance, we should be paralyzed, 
and the old demoniac type would reassert its sway under a new 
guise ; but this void would be but the absence of consciousness, and 
the artist may have aimed to soften the effect of the head by the 
suspense in which he leaves us. 

The student of Brunn's words will bear in mind that the Medusa 
conception must have undergone a complete transformation if this 
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be the meaning of the art work ; the distingaishing element of the 
Gorgoneion^ whether hideous or beautiful, had always been the pre- 
sentation of a head calculated to inspire terror ; fiercely aggressive 
in the masks of the earlier ages, it was no less terrible in the 
immobile and relentless coldness of later reliefs. All ancient 
literature and the unbroken tradition of the plastic art coincide in 
this ; and it is worthy of note that especially in the case of the 
beautiful type, its weird character is preserved in the wildly tangled 
locks and the intertwined snakes. Dilthey, conscious of the con- 
sistency of sculptural tradition in this respect, has denied the com- 
plete absence of these significant features and has found in the 
dishevelled locks a reminiscence of the snakes ; in fact, it almost 
seems as though these disordered locks encircling the beautiful 
face had been the starting-point of his theory. Neither he, how- 
ever, nor Brunn seems to have noted that in sculpture, from the 
very earliest period, the Medusa visage is always presented en face; 
the evidence on this point is overwhelming. With the suggestion 
of profound sleep Brunn introduces a new phase for which, too, it 
will be quite impossible to find authority. 

Brunn's interpretation has been rejected by several leading 
authorities. The designation of the head as that of a dying 
Medusa was abandoned by Friederichs in his catalogue of the Berlin 
casts,^ by Mrs. Lucy Mitchell {History of Ancient Sculpture?), and 
by Furtw&ngler (in Roscher's Lexikon Myth}). They severally 
deny that the art work was at the time of its creation a relief, and 
if this be true, the Medusa theory at once disappears, for it is only 
as a relief mask that the ^tnyrpwrawv can be supposed effective. In 
the hope of reaching some more definite result, the accurate descrip- 
tion of the original was examined which Professor Schreiber gave 
in his account of the Ludovisi collection.^ It there appears that the 
oval disk from which the relief is projected is modern ; a modem 
restoration, too, appears in part of the neck and the breast, in the 
extremities of the locks that fall upon the neck, and in the entire 
lock that issues forth from beneath the left side of the chin. The 
head is attached to the disk by an inferior quality of plaster which 
crumbles readily under examination. Nevertheless it is clear that 
the left side of the face was never intended to be seen in its 
entirety. My own belief is that the head when found had already 

^ Oipsdbg^se, pp. 631, 532. « Die ArUiken BUdwerke der Villa 

3 p. 618. s i. p. 1725. Ludovisi, pp. 131, 182. 
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received severe injuries on the left side, and that to prevent 
farther inroads it was hurriedly cemented to a marble disk ; it is 
more than probable from the analogy of similar procedure during 
the Eenaissance that in order to effect this union, slight irregulari- 
ties of surface on the left side were unhesitatingly smoothed away. 
At all events, unless the face itself betray unmistakably the Medusa 
type (and that not even Brunn asserts), every other indication fails 
us ; the mask character secured by the projection from a flat back- 
ground is modem, as well as the snake-like locks and the form of 
the breast, which has simply been shaped to complete the concep- 
tion of a bust in relief. The three authorities just mentioned unite, 
therefore, in the assumption that we possess in this work a frag- 
ment of a larger work, a female statue of heroic proportions, 
recumbent so that the left side of the face is not entirely visible. 
It is the pathos of an heroic death and not the unconsciousness of 
sleep that is stamped on the countenance; there exists probably, 
says Friederichs, no work of ancient art in which the agony of 
death is delineated with such masterly power. With the slightest 
possible means the intensity of the death struggle is indicated ; a 
careful examination of the cast shows that the left eye is firmly 
closed, while the upper lid of the right eye is drawn upward so that 
a ray of light might still affect the eyebalL 

A comparison of the treatment of this head with the sculpture of 
the school of Pergamum (the great frieze, the group of the Gralatian 
warrior and his dying wife, and kindred works) justifies the infer- 
ence that the work under discussion is the product of that Hellenistic 
period whose artists aimed at the subtlest analysis of the passions 
that dominate the human soul. Beyond this point our guides 
diverge in opinion ; Furtw&ngler assumes, without vouchsafing any 
reason, that it is the head of a heroine from some tragic group; 
Mrs. Mitchell, who is quite as profoundly impressed by the tragic 
character of the expression, refrains from stating whether she con- 
siders it the remnant of a single figure or the sole survival of a 
group of figures, and Friederichs-Wolters, who disproves effectually 
the possibility of its connection with any kind of relief, concludes 
his criticism with the words: '^It is quite as impossible to state 
whether the statue was isolated or part of a group, as it is to con- 
jecture at the present day what its original significance was." 

We may find reason in the course of this paper to show that the 
prospect of identification is not quite as hopeless as is here assumed; 
once before, as Schneider in his accurate account of the Ludovisi 
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head records, a name other than that of Medusa was assigned to it ; 
in the year 1693, Eossini ^ designates the head as that of Olympias, 
queen of Macedon, and the same name clings to it even as late as 
1804.' It is of course impossible that it be that wonderful woman, 
mother of Alexander the Great, whose phantasies and Bacchic out- 
bursts of passion the historians so fully relate. Modem archaeolo- 
gists have fully determined the traits by which portraiture may be 
recognized in works of Greek sculpture, and we may reject for this 
unmistakably ideal head the name of a historical personage. The 
only value attaching to the name " Olympias " may lie in this, that 
it corroborates what internal evidence conclusively demonstrates, 
the creation of this work in the Hellenistic period. And it is to the 
earlier rather than to the later forms of Hellenistic art that our 
head belongs ; for though it is intense with the pathos of a vigorous 
female life, nipped in its bloom by a sudden and violent death, yet 
there is still maintained in considerable degree that tone of lofty 
idealism which is foreign to the later Hellenistic age. The artist 
may have had one specific character in mind, but as he portrays 
her she symbolizes the type of a noble and heroic womanhood that 
succumbs to the decree of fate ; the fate of the individual becomes 
representative of the underlying general humanity. 

The conviction had gradually taken possession of me that the 
distinguishing features of this work of art lay neither in the mag- 
nificent head with its wealth of locks, nor in the massive side view 
of the face, from both of which most of its interpreters had striven 
to define it, but solely in the eyes: this opinion was confirmed, 
when the head was transferred from its usual vertical position to 
a horizontal one. In doing this, use was made of a statement in 
Brunn's description, which seems exceedingly valuable, but which 
he does not at all urge, because it would be out of harmony with his 
Medusa theory. "There is an indication,'' he says, "of the left 
shoulder, showing that we are to conceive the head inclined upon 
it, as in fact we readily can conceive it." In the new position, the 
prominence of the skull, which is otherwise so marked, at once dis- 
appeared, and the attention was held solely by the closed eyes and 
the mystery that they seemed to enshroud. 

Here, then, there presented itself the analogy of another beautiful 
work, older by several centuries, and yet, despite the great interval, 
strongly similar to this in the expression of the eyes, the frag- 

^ Erw. Rossini, Mercurio errante^ Roma, 1098. 
« Vari, Rinerario di Soma, 1804. 
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mentary statue of an Amazon in Vienna, which is generally accepted 
as a Penthesilea (von Sacken, Die Skulpturen dea MUnz-u, Antiken- 
kahinets zu WteUy Taf. .i).^ In its way, this work, too, has excited 
considerable attention, because it unites the evidences of an archaic 
practice with great truthfulness of expression in its most vital j^art^ 
— the countenance. The conventional treatment of the robe with its 
regular folds, and of the spiral curls, speaks distinctly of the early 
art development that preceded Phidias ; von Sacken, who has fur- 
nished the closest description of it, finds, however, naught of the 
hardness of earlier art in the graceful lines of the body and in the 
expressive features. Far removed from the complacent expression 
of archaic statues, the face of the Amazon is most touching, wonder- 
fully pathetic in its intensity of expression, truthful and passionate, 
without the sacrifice of nobility and idealism. The very shadow of 
death seems to be creeping over the eyes whose fire is extinct ; the 
eyelids wearily close, and eyebrows as well as forehead show the 
pressure of physical pain ; but there is a noble moderation in 
the mouth, nose, and chin, that speaks of a grand soul, a vigorous 
nature, that controls the expression of intense physical suffering. 
Allowing for the important fact that the ripe art development of a 
later stage was able to supplement by various delicate touches that 
union of physical collapse and mental resistance which the older art 
expresses in most direct language, there presented themselves so 
many points of analogy between the Medusa head and the Vienna 
statue, that it did not seem to me unreasonable to assign to the 
former also the name "Penthesilea." With our insufficient data 
this identification cannot be absolutely demonstrated, but it seems 
possible to establish a sufficient number of points in its support to 
make it at least highly probable. It must be premised, however, 
that the two heads indicate different stages in the progress of 
physical dissolution; our so-called Medusa head marks a period, 
later by several stages, in the tragedy of Death. Eeference to the 
literary tradition that is connected with the Penthesilea episode 
may serve to indicate the exact place of the two. 

The archaic torso of Vienna presents an Amazon, different in the 
source of its literary inspiration from the well-known Amazonian 
types, — the Amazon of the Vatican, that of the Capitoline, of the 

1 See Platb IL, which ia based on at the writer's disposal ; itB superior- 

a photograph that Dr. Paul Herrmann ity over the current reproductions is 

of the Museum Albertinum, Dresden, patent, 
recently took and courteously placed 
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Louyre, of Wdrlitz, of Lansdowne, etc. Whereas all of these reflect 
the influence of the older Attic legends, in which Hercules and 
Theseus conjointly, or Theseus alone is involved in the contest with 
the Amazons, and finally triumphs over them, the Vienna statue is 
undoubtedly inspired by that other epic treatment of the Amazon 
myth, the arrival of the Amazons before Troy to succour the city in 
its waning fortunes. The evidence on this point may be briefly 
summarized. The Amazon is about to swoon, mortally wounded; 
she is represented in that peculiarly transitory condition in which the 
initial stage of her fall is indicated. Our knowledge of Greek plas- 
tic art must convince us that no artist would have created, even if 
he could have maintained artificially the equilibrium of his statue, 
an independent figure in so unstable an attitude ; it must have been 
arrested downward motion, a checking of the fall by extraneous 
support This is confirmed by the fact that whereas the left side of 
the statue indicates the proneness to collapse, the right side has the 
superior tension and rigour which comes of a strong support. That 
such an external aid originally existed is clear from a celebrated 
scarab (Pulsky gem of Pesth).^ Here the dying Amazonian queen, 
with head and body inclined as in our statue, and substantially iden* 
tical at every point, has fallen upon her knees, and is temporarily 
saved from falling to the ground by the strong arm of Achilles. 
The resemblance is so great that if the intaglio is not a copy of the 
marble group, both must at least lean upon the same plastic model. 
The scene depicted is then the victory of Achilles over Penthesilea^ 
and the awakening emotion of pity, as he beholds the beauty of his 
vanquished foe. Of this episode of the most celebrated post-Homeric 
epic poem, the ^thiopis of Arctinus, we have unfortunately not a 
line left — a loss all the more to be deplored because the creation of 
the poetical figure of Penthesilea in its heroic as well as in its 
womanly attributes is evidently one of the distinguishing merits of 
Arctinus, and one of the finest conceptions of the post-Homeric epic; 
yet the extant monuments speak clearly of the charm that every 
phase of the poet's narrative exercised upon the minds of the people. 
Their artists seemed to have been specially moved by the many 
refined touches that this dpurrw of Penthesilea revealed, and to have 
translated them frequently through the medium of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and ceramic decoration into their art language. Overbeck's claim* 

1 Overbeck, Oeschiehte der grUchir * Overbeck in ZeiUchrift f\kr Alter- 

schen Plastiky i.<-, p. 240, 63 a ; Sch5ne, thumsunss, vUL Nos. 37, 38, 89. 
Bull delV Inst., 1865, p. 115. 
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that the extant monuments enable us to trace in the main lines eyery 
j stage of this episode, is borne out by his collection of the facts ; and 

I I as our Ludovisi head must, if the present view is tenable, take its 

place with the other monuments that illustrate the episode, it may 
be desirable to sketch rapidly his argument. As introductory to the 
conflict, the arrival of the Amazons was described ; Troy is mourning 
the loss of its greatest hero when the new allies arrive. A famous 
vase painting^ and two marble reliefs' (the Borghese relief particu- 
larly fine) connect the presence of the Amazons with the death of 
Hector ; the dragging of his body, the ransoming, and the lamentation 
over his remains are presented on the one side of the vase, whereas 
the counterpart shows the spirited female warriors, keen in their 
zest for the fray. The proper relief for the eminence of Penthesilea 
demanded that her encounter with Achilles should be the climax of 
a general struggle between her heroic fellow-warriors and the Oreeks. 
Of this struggle the late epic of Qidntus Smymaeus, the JPostho- 
mencOj reproduces a faint echo ; more convincing are : 1, two of the 
reliefs of the Salonichi sarcophagus,^ in which a general battle of 
Oreeks and Amazons rages, with Ajax and Ulysses as prominent 
participants ; and 2, the reverse of a Cantharus, in which Penthesilea 
appears in the full heat of the struggle, while Achilles in the ob- 
verse is just preparing to mount his chariot for the fray. Then 
follow in an unbroken series vase representations which may be 
grouped to mark the progress of the crisis: (1) Achilles' pursuit of 
Penthesilea, against whose loins he poises his spear (Hamilton vase); 
then (2) in the Amasis vase,^ Penthesilea facing her pursuer with 
uplifted lance, whilst Achilles is about to deal the fatal blow ; in the 
Exekias vase* (3) the blow has been dealt; Penthesilea's missile has 
failed of its mark ; she has been brought to her knees by Achilles' 
spear. From a number of monuments it is fair to assume that 
Arctinus depicted her life as slowly ebbing away under the fatal 
stroke. Unlike the terseness with which Iliad xxii. allots to Hector 
in his dying moments but a few words, the death scene of Penthe- 

\ silea afforded the poet the means of revealing, after the conflict is 

decided, the generous and knightly side in Achilles' character. As 

1 Gerhard, AuserUsene VcaenhUder^ ^ Gerhard, Aiuerlesene Vasenbilder, 

Taf. 199. Ul. Taf. 207; Archdolog. ZeUung, lg46, 

^ Winckelmann, Monum, ined,, 137, p. 287. 
188. * Gerhard, AuserUsene Vcuenbilder^ 

1 • Clarac, Mwie de SetUpture, ii. iiL Taf. 206. p. 116 £t. 

PI. 117 A. 
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Welcker has correctly observed, "the beauty of the monuments at 
this stage points inevitably to an impressive treatment of this theme 
in the epic." ^ Another painting shows Penthesilea still upon her 
knees, bleeding, and Achilles aiming a second blow at her, when she 
appeals to him with uplifted hands to desist from his intention ; 
with this appeal was doubtless coupled the request to treat her dead 
body decorously (Hector's similar appeal is scornfully rejected by 
Achilles).' The intensity and nobility of this appeal, uttered amid 
ever-increasing weakness, must have been a most effective part of 
the episode in the poem ; for all the works of art that present the 
succeeding stages of the episode indicate a complete change in 
Achilles. Susceptible alike to the impression of her beauty and of 
her failing powers, he throws aside his spear, comes to her support, 
now that her knees can no longer maintain her, and prevents her 
from falling to the ground. It is at this stage that the Vienna 
statue must have represented her, swooning after the violent effort 
that the appeal entailed, and about to fall but for the firm staying 
support of Achilles. This moment, too, is probably the one that the 
assistant of Phidias, the painter Pansenus, had chosen to delineate 
on the partition that inclosed the throne of Olympian Zeus. 

The progress of the physical decline in Penthesilea is sharply 
defined in the succession of sarcophagi, gems, vase paintings, 
enumerated by Overbeck. Penthesilea, who in the early stages 
after she has received the wound, assists Achilles' efforts to sustain 
her by placing her right arm mechanically upon his shoulder, seems 
to slip gradually downward. Three sarcophagi' mark this decline. 
In one sarcophagus relief the very moment is indicated when even 
the mechanical support on the shoulder of Achilles fails her ; the 
arm stiffens, and the hand extends wearily into space. (It is worthy 
of note that, whilst up to this stage the Amazon seems in every 
instance to have been presented helmeted or with the Phrygian cap, 
the head covering disappears in all the later stages in which her 
powers rapidly fail and she threatens to fall forward.) Achillea 
must now change his mode of support, and several intaglios ^ indi- 
cate how with both hands he checks her prone fall and prepares 

1 Welcker, Epischer CykluSj 11. p. • (1) Millin, Gal mythol., PI. cllx. 
170 ff. No. 505 ; (2) Clarac, Musie de Sculp- 

2 Gerhard, Trinksch, und Gef.y Taf. ture, 11. PI. 112; (3) Raonl Rochette^ 
C. 4-6 ; Jahn, Munch. VasenaanU., pp. Mon, in^d., 24. 

116, 117. On a Cyliz, Mon. ined, delV « Mius. Florentin., ii. 88, No. 2. 

Inst., ii. 11 ; AnnM^ vi. p. 297. 
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to lay her down as dissolution sets in. Beyond this point, sayi 
Overbeck, the art works do not carry us. 

Every step in the catastrophe has been illustrated by the menu 
ments except the very last, when Achilles has tenderly placed he: 
body on the ground. It would be strange if this alone of all th< 
monuments that lent themselves to artistic treatment bad failec 
to inspire the creative spirit of the Greeks; for it marked thi 
strangest episode in the conduct of the relentless son of Peleus 
She whom he has vanquished, masters him even in her death 
as he looks upon her peerless beauty he puts an end to the surging 
battle in which his followers are still engaged with the Amazont 
(indications of this on the sarcophagi), and now he makes good hh 
promise to give up her body for becoming buriaL Weleker infen 
from the account in Quintus Smymaeus and the corroborative testi 
mony of later writers that ii^ announcing this purpose Achilles 
extolled in noble words of praise the dead heroine, whose prowess 
and womanliness had in equal degree enthralled his soul. Without 
such an encomium the prolonged account of her gradual death 
would have been an artistic defect; with it there is a splendid 
gradation in the course of which the tumultuous soul of Achilles 
gradually yields to the impulses of love and admiration for his 
noble opponent. The expiring Penthesilea, prostrate on the ground 
majestic even in the last throes, must have been such as the Ludovisi 
relief indicates, mighty and yet human, womanly; in the general 
characteristics of physical dissolution strongly akin to the Vienna 
statue, but intellectually pre-eminent. Where the archaic statue is 
content to let the outer attire proclaim the Amazon, we have here 
the mighty female warrior expressed more eloquently than garb and 
helmet could do it in a countenance to which the epithet din-iavctpa 
seems most appropriate. The loss of the helmet as she sinks into 
greater helplessness, discloses to view the matchless beauty of hei 
head and strongly influences the change in Achilles' feelings from 
pity to admiration and love; this, at all events, seems distinctly 
suggested by Propertius, iv. 10, 15, — 

Aurea cui postquam nndavit cassida frontem, 
Vicit victorem Candida forma yimm. 

This absence of the helmet may also serve to explain the one 
feature on which the adherents of the Medusa theory have always 
largely depended, the tangled, and, as they say, snake-like condition 
of the locks; on the contrary, what is more natural than that, as 
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the helmet suddenly drops from the head, the profusion of locks, 
freed from its environing hold, falls in wild disorder about the face ? 
It may not be amiss, finally, to point out the peculiar conditions 
that made the heroic Amazons so desirable a theme for the artists 
of the Hellenistic period. 

It has been remarked by more than one writer on Hellenistic art, 
that among the most striking creations in sculpture we find barba- 
rian types, and that both in attitude and in expression the artists 
have lavished upon them those touches of elemental passion or else 
that profoundly moving pathos, which is so marked at this period 
of art Various causes may be suggested for this fact; the art- 
development of several centuries had so firmly established the ideal 
Greek countenance, the self-possessed manly type in its perfect 
equipoise, and the suavely refined standard of feminine expression, 
that no considerable departure from these models under the stress 
of pathos or of passion was possible ; hence, it was necessary to 
draw upon the barbarian, the Thracian, Phrygian, Galatian, when 
the influence of unusual agitations of the soul was to be portrayed, 
for he was more readily susceptible than the self-contained Greek 
to the tempestuous inroads of physical or mental disturbances. 
Again, the struggles of Alexander's successors with their unruly and 
aggressive neighbours, had brought into the experience of many 
Greeks the fact that these outlying nations on the confines of their 
civilization demanded serious consideration, in view of their defiant 
energy, their marked individuality, their heroic spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
the very uncouthness of their appearance, the unguarded directness 
of their movements, furnished interesting traits of which the artistic 
soul willingly availed itself in its quest for new themes. Thus 
the dying Gfdatian, the Ludovisi group of the barbarian who stabs 
his wife and then himself, the Marsyas, the Scythian whetting his 
knife, the naked Persian warrior from Attains' votive gift, whose 
ferocity is traceable in every line, as he maintains his defence, even 
on his knees, — all these works speak for the new current of artistic 
thought; its influence reveals itself in the manner in which it 
invests, with strange and characteristic details, subjects whose full 
X)ossibilities the older conventionalized treatment did not even 
attempt to exhaust ; into the old contest of the gods and the giants, 
the increased knowledge of the barbarian's impetuosity and unbridled 
passions infuses renewed interest, for the giants are to the gods what 
Scythians and Galatians are to the Greeks ; and in the Giganto- 
machia of Pergamum, the giants wage a tooth-and-nail contest. 
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whereas, the gods inflict their telling strokes with a deliberatioD 
bom of (r(iKl>poavvrj. Hence, as in the Benaissanoe each generation 
of artists that had reached a distinctly new ideal of excellence, 
promptly applied this conception to the whole oyde of sacred and 
legendary art, retaining certain valuable traditions^ and modifying 
others according to the new light they had received, so the Greek 
artists, now keenly alive to the individuality of their barbarian 
neighbours, and to the possibilities of pathetic treatment that this 
individuality afforded, traversed the whole field of mythical art, and 
substituted for the restraint of earlier art a spontaneous and vigor- 
ous individuality ; in no direction to better purpose than in the 
treatment of the Amazonian contests. For nowhere else among the 
non-Greek combatants did the legends furnish the concrete instances 
of heroic forgetfulness of self, coupled with inborn beauty and grace. 
The Amazonian warriors alone enabled the Greek artists to combine 
abandon in action with loveliness of form and nobility in expression. 

Under these circumstances, what more grateful theme could a 
great Greek artist have found than this wonderful episode of Are- 
tinus' jEthwpiBy in which the innate charm of womanhood so 
completely transfigures physical pain and even the death agony, 
that to it the obdurate spirit of an Achilles yields, and substitutes 
tenderness for ferocity, human sympathy for the dire revengeful 
spirit of the conflict ? 

And now, recurring to the work that prompted these considera- 
tions, is it to be construed as part of an independent figure, or is it 
a fragment of a group ? This is a question we can hardly settle 
conclusively. It may readily be conceived that the single figure of 
a Ucv^co-tXcia d^ib-a r^i^ ^x^ could be to Greeks well versed in the 
gems of their literature, the eloquent illustration of that noble soul 
whose praises Achilles sounded, even though no Achilles stood 
before her in the attitude of generous admiration. If, however^ 
such a group as the poem suggests ever existed, its traces are lost. 
At all events, no one of the statues or busts extant seems worthy 
to be the mate of the illustrious heroine that this fragment was 
intended to portray. 

JxTLius Sachs. 

Classical School, N.T. 






Aristotle and the Arabs. 



From the beginning of the ninth to the close of the twelfth 
century science in all its departments found a home under the 
empire of the Caliphs. In certain lines of mental activity, the 
eminence of the Shemites has long been recognized. The world 
owes to them the development of, at least, three mighty religious 
systems, and they were the chosen repository of what we deem 
most sacred during many centuries. In whatever of learning, art, 
and letters the characteristics are deep sentiment, strong indi- 
viduality, and subjective analysis, we find them excellent. We 
instinctively put a high estimate on them in all descriptive science ; 
for in our own day geography, chemistry, astronomy, and the older 
mathematics bear the impress of their language in technical expres- 
sions. The outcome of their nomadic habits was an energetic rest- 
lessness and inquisitive research which have made them famous as 
explorers and annalists; while their methods of close observation 
made them pre-eminent for centuries in the sciences of grammar and 
medicine. And nowhere can be found a more subtle analysis of 
sentiment, a wider play of emotion, a more vivid exercise of imag- 
ination or the expression of a deeper feeling, than in their lyric 
poetry. 

But if we turn to consider their relations to another class of 
sciences, to jurisprudence, politics, history, and philosophy, the case 
is far different. Their empires have been vast and powerful, their 
laws operative over continents, and their annals voluminous. But 
their soldiers were hirelings, not patriots ; their legislation only 
the interpretation of an inconsistent but authoritative book by the 
unmethodic and contradictory decisions of judges whose very powers 
and functions were themselves undefined. Their history remains to 
be written by aliens, and when we hear that on the revival of learn- 
ing in the twelfth century the West made its first acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy through translations made into the Latin 
from the Arabic, and that these were translations from Aristotle, 
we feel that we are face to face with a curious problem. 
8 267 
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Three features of Mohammed's system were new and strange to 
his people ; a nation of idolaters could scarcely conceive the unity 
of God; the sovereignty of the Caliph and the regulation of the 
succession was an abrupt transition from patriarchal government, 
and while men who were devout by nature might accept with 
reverence from the hands of their teacher the doctrine of a blind 
fatalism, they were called on after his death to expound his sacred 
book, and introduced to new meanings of belief and unbelief, future 
punishment and predestination. In the early years of the Caliphate 
the differences between the two political parties were purely theo- 
logical in their nature. The Gharigites on the one hand, as the 
supporters of the reigning sovereigns, laid claim to the purest 
orthodoxy, and in fanatic zeal carried the fatalism of their founder 
to its doctrinal limits in the dogma of infant damnation. The 
Shy'ites, on the other hand, were somewhat under the influence of 
the civilizations of the East and had taken from India and Persia 
the conceptions of divinity in human form. They were in opposi- 
tion with reference to the succession, and as partisans of Ali be- 
lieved in his return after a period of death, supporting themselves 
by the extension of that peculiar doctrine to all mankind. 

Go-ordinate with these parties were two others, who were in part 
successors to the theology of those just mentioned. The Morgites 
had their origin in northern Arabia and Syria. Like the Charigites 
they were extreme Fatalists, but took their peculiar stand on the 
doctrine that once a Moslim always a Moslim, and denied that a true 
believer could fall from grace. The Kadarites gradually separated 
from them in belief, and found a rallying-point in Damascus. They 
taught the freedom of the will, denied fate and the predestined 
necessity of all human actions. 

But the rise of such topics was not spontaneous with the Arabs. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt that in Damascus they found 
a point of contact with Greek letters and the Byzantine theology. 
In spite of the conquest the Greeks still lived and wrote in that 
city, and the conquerors were gradually awakened from their indif- 
ference to the conquered. Two of the Byzantine theologians of 
Damascus are in particular men of mark. The one was Johannes 
Damascenus, a Greek of noble family, and versed in all the learning 
of his ancestral people, who succeeded his father as the first coun- 
sellor of the Galiph Abdelmalik, but afterwards withdrew to the 
cloister of Saba, where he died. His writings attempt to find a 
scientific basis for theology in the application of the peripatetic 
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philosophy and set forth the rational character of Christianity. 
Many regard him as the forerunner of scholasticism. The other 
was Theodoras Abucara, a Syrian by descent. His works have a 
general resemblance to those of Johannes, and like them take the 
form of imaginary disputations between Saracens and Christians. 

Debates of this character were of real occurrence, and finally 
became so frequent and hot that they were forbidden by law. Hence 
such questions as the relation of good and evil to Ood, the freedom 
of the will and its consistency with a belief in the Divine omni- 
science, must have been frequently before the Moslim mind. Find- 
ing, then, these topics treated as they are in the writings of the 
Morgites, we fairly conclude that the introduction of such abstruse 
subjects into Mohammedan polemics was due to the influence of 
Christianity. 

In the second century after the Hegira we come upon more cer- 
tain ground. The Saracen empire was assuming vast proportions 
and with the extension of its physical limits was becoming more and 
more susceptible to the influence of the civilizations which it had 
brought under its temporal sway. In nothing else was the radical 
change in the character of the people better shown than in the 
settlement and growth of cities, which became centres of great 
influence, and at last brought under complete control the whole 
movement of Mohammedan thought. Bassora, in particular, became 
the seat of an acute and powerful school of dogmatists. The teach- 
ings of both the Morgites and Kadarites had made their way into the 
lands of the Euphrates, and the philosophy which had entered the 
circle of Arabic thought in Damascus found a high development in 
the new commerical centres, whither strangers from all lands flocked 
for profit and pleasure. This was the era of translations. The 
Abbaside dynasty had succeeded that of Omeiya, and its second 
caliph, Mansur, was distinguished by broad sympathies and great 
liberality, both of mind and purse. To him the Arabic world of 
letters owed the translations into its own tongue of the great works 
of foreign nations: the Kalila wa Dymna, instructive apologues 
from the far East; the great Siddhanta, an encyclopaedia of astron- 
omy from India ; but first in importance, the principal works of 
Ptolemy, Euclid, and Aristotle. These were scarcely published 
before they were eagerly sought and read on all sides. The effect 
was indescribable and magical Thought took a new turn, and, break- 
ing loose from the dogmatic and polemic questions of theology, 
engaged itself instantly in the service of science. The old sects 
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lired on, but in diminished esteem, while with a rapidity almost 
incomprehensible, a comparatively new one, founded scarcely fifty 
years before, came to the front with ideas of extreme liberality, laid 
siege to the anxious narrowness of Mohammedan orthodoxy, and 
made the great empire of the Caliphs a refuge, during all the dark 
ages of Europe, for science, philosophy, and the arts. 

The Motazilites — for so this new school was called — became at 
once the leaders of the intellectual movement. Defining Grod as a 
concept of ethical principles, they struck immediately at the crass 
anthropomorphism of prevailing belief, and proclaiming a purely 
rationalistic theory of inspiration, scouted the &ith which repre- 
sented the Koran as an uncreated book. In the wake of these 
revolutionary sentiments followed a widespread tendency to inves- 
tigation and an extensive scientific literature. History, political 
science, ethnography, and archaeology; travel and natural science, 
in particular geography, chemistry, and astronomy; philology, 
mathematics, and philosophy, — all became subjects of earnest study. 
The results were of greater or less value, but the barriers of bigotry, 
intolerance, and disdain for everything foreign were utterly over- 
thrown at both Baghdad and Bassora. Learning developed into 
speculation, and strove to rise from the known as determined by 
experiment into the loftier regions of the unknown. 

At the beginning, therefore, of the ninth century of our era, the 
end of the third from the Hegira of Mohammed, Arabian philoso- 
phy may be said to have fairly started on its path. A short time 
will suffice for a rapid survey of its course. The first name of mark 
is that of Al Kindi, whose voluminous works comprise upwards of 
two hundred and fifty treatises. They contain a complete exposi- 
tion of Aristotle's writings on logic. But an exposition of and 
familiarity with a subject were in Al Elindi's case far from appro- 
priation and acceptance. The distinguishing mark of his times 
(813-842) was the laborious, unceasing, and indiscriminate transla- 
tion of the monuments of Greek learning and philosophy without 
any attempt at systematization or adoption. Mathematics, and not 
logic, is in Al Eindi's mind the basis of all investigation, and the 
only certain foundation for the study of philosophy. Eising through 
the science of numbers in its most extensive application, he appre- 
hends the sphere to be the ideal of form. The sphere within the 
orbit of the moon is the world of change, that without is the universe 
of elements. Hence, astronomy is the servant of astrology, and 
the whole circle of physical science the handmaid of philosophy. 
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Unfortunately, our knowledge of his system is only fragmentary, 
but we feel the influence of the Pythagoreans more strongly than 
any power of Aristotle. 

Al Farabi (f 950) reflects clearly the encyclopaedic character of 
Arabian study. His philosophic activity was principally confined 
to the promulgation and explication of the leading works of Aris- 
totle ; but a schedule of his writings, which has been saved to us, 
shows their division into logical, ethical, political, mathematical, 
superstitious, and musical. He is best known to modem times by a 
treatise introductory to the study of Aristotle, the character of which 
is perhaps best shown by the titles of its various sections, which 
are as follows: The sects of philosophers; the plan of Aristotle 
in each of his books; the starting point of philosophical study; 
the goal of philosophy; the method of the philosopher; the Aris- 
totelian terminology and the reasons for its obscurity; how the 
teacher of Aristotelian philosophy must be constituted, and what 
the student of the same needs. But we can trace his system with 
still less certainty than we feel as regards that of Al Kindi, and the 
accounts which we have of him are mostly legendary and in part 
contradictory. He orders and enumerates the principles of being, 
sets forth a doctrine of the double aspect of intellect ; but although 
assigning in the scheme of human perfectibility a high place at one 
time to the elevation of intellect, at another he seems to regard its 
separate existence as a mere delusion. 

If we knew nothing further of Arabian philosophy in the tenth 
century than these sparse facts regarding Al Kindi and Al Farabi, 
we should doubtless be led to believe that it began where it ended — 
with Aristotle. But such a conclusion would be erroneous. The 
little which we know of Al Kindi's system points rather to doc- 
trines like those of the Neo-Pythagoreans, or to the common charac- 
teristics of the Egyptian and Chaldean religions, while in the case 
of Al Farabi we have no light to see an independent or consistent 
theory in either his mind or his writings. Moreover, we must 
beware of confusing with their real belief the intellectual occupa- 
tions of the Arabs who at Baghdad and Bassora in the lands of the 
Euphrates, and at Nisibis in Khorassan, were exposed to the influ- 
ences of every shade of alien doctrines, and to the impetuous assaults 
of foreign civilizations. 

The real position of Arabian thought at this time (959-1000) 
is probably shown by the publications of that wonderful monastic 
sect known as the Ihwan-as-Safa, the Brothers of Purity. This 
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order had its seat in Bassora. It was highly organized, specii 
duties being assigned to each of its four ranks, and its missio 
was the reconciliation of science and faith. The conunandio 
position assigned to them by contemporaries is shown by tli 
completeness with which their writings have been transmitted t 
us, and we may safely assume that in them we have a ^thfi 
transcript of the philosophic status of their period. Greek philoi 
ophy had first been summoned to the assistance of heretics, be 
the orthodox were no less shrewd. The Motazilites had graspe 
the keen logic of Aristotle in the strife between nominalism an 
realism, but it was not long before their opponents with equ^ 
readiness had recourse to the widely diverse doctrines of the Ne( 
Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists. Accordingly the Brothers c 
Purity embody in the fifty-one treatises of their encyclopaedia wha 
they conceived to be a harmonious system, acceptable alike t 
orthodox and heterodox. The most opposite philosophical view 
are adduced in their presentation of a complete universe, and th 
Koran is either set aside or its language explained away. Thei 
logic and science of nature are borrowed from Aristotle, their psj 
chology and anthropology from Gralen, their metaphysics, the origu 
and development of the objective universe, from the Neo-Pythag 
oreans and Neo-Platonists, and their astronomy and astrolog; 
from Ptolemy. Without attempting to show how naively ancoii 
scions they were of the radical incompatibility of their materials 
or how they sought to work them into a harmonious eclecticism 
we must strongly emphasize one fact, that the great problem wa 
to establish a universe whose bond is a Soul of the world, and tha 
in the attainment of this their main object they adopted a methoc 
of procedure which is largely a mirror of Platonism. An idea o 
their characteristic processes may be obtained from the following 
brief synopsis of the system of their macrocosm. 

The nature of things corresponds to that of numbers ; and as th( 
units are the basis of all further numbers, so they correspond to tht 
genera of all things existent. Hence the universe can only Ix 
developed in nine gradations. The first four of these comprehenc 
the spiritual world, and are I. God; II. Reason or koDs; III. Soul o] 
^ffvxri ; IV. Primordial Matter or irp^ynj v\rf, that is Form. Reason, { 
spiritual substance, emanated from God, has permanence, and i^ 
both complete and perfect The Soul emanated from Reason, has 
permanence and is complete, but not perfect. Form is a spiritual 
substance, emanated from the Soul, and has permanence, but is 
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neither complete nor perfect. The wpiUm/j vXtj, or form, has length, 
breadth, and thickness and so develops V. Matter, or Sivripa vXi;, 
and this is the last process of emanation or direct creation. The 
perfection of matter is the sphere ; hence, VI. the Universe, i.e. the 
world, the planetary sphere, the fixed star sphere, the Saturn sphere, 
and so on up to the last or foundation sphere. The three further 
stages of development are VII. Nature, ^ ^vcris; VIII. the Ele- 
ments, <rroixtuL', and IX. Products, yevofuva. Nature is one of the 
powers of the heavenly all-soul permeating everything beneath the 
sphere of the moon. All bodies in this sphere are of two kinds : 
simple or elementary, viz. fire, air, water, earth, and compound or 
products, viz. minerals, plants, animals. 

In all this the deductive process is keen and interesting, the 
refinement and subtility of argument remarkable, and the explanar 
tion of those difficulties which arise either from ignorance or a super- 
stitious reverence for the silly statements of the Koran both shrewd 
and astute. The student of philosophy will of course mark the 
strong preponderance of Pythagoras and Plato in the subject and 
treatment, even though the method in the world of nature may 
remind him of Aristotle. 

But when we turn to those treatises of the Brothers of Purity 
which deal with logic and psychology, we find a far different 
tendency. For our purpose it will be enough merely to enumerate 
the subjects and order of their treatment. I. Theoretical Science 
and its divisions ; II. Introduction to Logic, the word, the thought. 
III. The Categories, the resolution of genera into species and the 
question of relations; IV. Hermaneutica or De Interpretatione ; 
V. Analytica Priora; and VI. Analytica Posteriora, Analogy, 
Axioms, and the laws of Analogy. It might almost be an enumera- 
tion of the chapters of the Organon, which are I. The Categories ; 
II. De Interpretatione, speech as the expression of thought; 
m. Analytica Priora; IV. Analytica Posteriora; V. The Topics, 
and VI. The Sophistical Elenchi. In the whole department of 
logic the subject, method, treatment, and terminology are Aristo- 
telian from first to last ; while the psychology bears almost as close 
a relation to that of Galen, except that a harmony with the Koran 
is secured by wire-drawn and mystical explanations of both the 
Greek and Arabic terms. 

It would be wearisome to follow, even in outline, the philosophy 
of this school through all its departments. Enough has been said 
to show the eclectic character of philosophy at this stage. The 
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critio remarks in its ingenuous universality strong inoonsistencic 
and the existence of those two distinctly opposite forces whic 
after the bond of mere inquisitiveness was broken and the re 
question of consistent appropriation came to the front, split tl 
whole culture of the Arabic empire as completely as the Moors : 
Spain were separated from the Seljukes in Baghdad. 

We have now arrived at the zenith of Arabian thought, and fii 
two distinguished names which represent the thoughtful^ compi 
hensive, and scientific adherence to two separate and consistei 
lines of opinion, — Ghazzali or Algazel to theological mjsticisi 
and Ibn Sina or Avicenna to philosophical empiricism. 

The former, although in point of time the successor, must \ 
mentioned first, as he finds no place in this discussion. He wa 
a man of keen insight and sincere convictions, but distinctly a the 
logian. He became in early life the head of a great theologici 
school at Baghdad, but the current philosophical discussions ove 
whelmed him, and he retired to Damascus, where he led for tc 
years the meditative life of a recluse. Returning at the expiratic 
of that period to his former sphere, he resumed his former activity 
but after fifteen years of intellectual vicissitudes, he finally witi 
drew to his native town of Tons in Khorassan, and spent his remai] 
ing years in the characteristic contemplations of the Arabian mystic 
or Sufis, who had been his earliest instructors and in the interesi 
of whose doctrines his attacks upon Avicenna and the prevalei 
philosophy of his times were made. He was chiefly known i 
theology for his works on eschatology, which, leaving behind th 
simple and childish teachings of the Koran, had become with th 
Mohammedans a complicated science. In philosophy he has bee 
called the Oriental Descartes, because of the apparent scepticisi 
with which he attacked the theory that effects are due to the ver 
nature of causes. He maintained, to be sure, that the successio: 
of cause and effect is only a habit of the mind; that there is n 
necessary causal nexus, but, unlike Descartes, he found a true coi 
nexion in the essence of the Deity. His activity marks the utte 
overthrow of philosophy in the East and the return of Mohammeda: 
thought in that quarter to channels essentially characteristic of th 
Shemites. 

The greatest conceivable contrast to the stormy, imsettled, ani 
sensitive career of Ohazali is presented by that of Avicenna. Bon 
in obscurity about 980 in a hamlet of Bokhara, he had absorbed 
before his fifteenth year, from equally obscure friends and wandei 
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ing scholars^ all the ordinary branches of an Eastern education, and 
was conversant with the Koran, the best Arabic poetry, elementary 
mathematics, and enough of the rudiments of medicine to make him 
a successful and popular practitioner. His premature fame as a 
physician called him to the court of the Ameer Nah ibn Mansur, 
under whom his father was a tax-gatherer, and in the library of that 
prince he found the treasures which unlocked to his precocious 
mind the whole field of learning. It is said that he had previously 
committed to memory the whole of Aristotle's metaphysics, but 
without any assimilation of its meaning, until a treatise of Al 
Earabi's, which he bought for an insignificant sum at a book-stall, 
revealed its hidden significance. It is certain that at seventeen 
he had gone the round of human knowledge and had commenced his 
career as an author by a critical treatise on psychology, which was 
translated into Latin as early as the sixteenth century, and has been 
edited in the original in this. Wandering from one princely court 
to another, he spent his life in alternations of wild gaiety and deep 
study. Basking in the favour of one patron until his death or fall, 
and escaping by thrilling adventures to the service of another, he 
studied and wrote in all vicissitudes until his life of dissipation 
brought on the premature illness which led him, in deep repentance 
and unfeigned piety, to the close of his jovial, careless, and often far 
from exemplary life. 

His philosophy has two eminent features: first, that it brings 
into clear relief the meritorious side of empiricism while giving due 
weight to what might be called the intuitionalism of Neo-Platonism ; 
and second, that while evidently impressed with the mark of Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics, his treatment of his subject is neither 
servile nor limited, but clear, independent, and consistent. 

The soul is shown to exist by its two functions of motion and per- 
ception. There are three gradations of soul power, resident respec- 
tively in plants, animals, and man, the two latter being the animal 
and the rational. Every body is a compound of matter and form. 
Living bodies are distinguished from others not in their matter, but 
in their life. But what thus resides and inheres in a body is its 
form ; hence, forms being entelechies or actualities by which the 
essence of things is perfected, the soul is an entelechy. These are, 
however, of two kinds, one being the principles of actions and effects, 
the other the action and effect per ae. The soul is a principle, hence 
the soul is defined as the first entelechy of a natural organized body. 
You may combine elementary bodies so that one of the elements pre- 
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vails over the other as in a drink where the sweet prevails over the 
sour, or so that the two elements are equal as in a gray colour which 
resembles white and black in an equal degree. Combinations like 
these are a mixture, fu^c? ; the soul is not so combined, but by a crvrtfcins, 
as when the seal is impressed on the wax. In this third form of 
combination the power is from without, hence the soul comes from 
without the body in which it resides. He then enumerates and 
explains the vital forces of both plants and animals^ closing the 
chapter on the powers of animals with this metaphor. In irrational 
animals the motive power is the prince to which all others are sub- 
ject, the five senses are the informers sent out in every direction, the 
receptive power is the postmaster to whom the informers return, 
the imagination or representative power is the courier between the 
postmaster and the prime minister, which is the judgment, and 
the memory is the chamber of archives. His theory of sense-per- 
ception is almost exactly that of Plato as given in the Timaeus, its 
processes being aggregation and separation, contraction and dilation, 
depression and repulsion, but unlike Plato he attributes to all the 
five senses the general perceptions of shape, number, size, motion, 
and rest. 

Passing from the external to the inner sense, he distinguishes, 
I. The presentative power by which I know on seeing a certain 
yellow substance that it is honey, flowing, sweet and odorous, and 
that without having touched, tasted, or smelt it ; II. The imagina- 
tion or phantasy, which differs from the former in dealing not only 
with true perceptions, but with untrue and false ones not obtained 
in that form through the senses ; III. The judgment, and FV. mem- 
ory and recollection. According to Aristotle the pictures of the 
phantasy are induced immediately by sense perceptions ; according 
to Avicenna mediately by the material stored up in the presentative 
faculty. Aristotle says the memory can refer directly only to sen- 
suous images, and that in so far as thoughts have no intellectual 
image they are called up derivatively: Avicenna declares that it 
only retains thoughts obtained through the processes of sense-per- 
ception. Aristotle allows judgment to no other animal but man ; 
Avicenna enrolls it among the powers common to all living creatures, 
and supports his position by the case of a lion which, discovering his 
prey at a distance, sees an object of the size of a small bird^ but does 
not on that account hesitate to pursue it, forming a correct judg- 
ment as to its real size. 

The apperceptive faculty resides in the anterior convolution of the 
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brain, the phantasy in the central, and the memory in the posterior 
convolutions; the judgment pervades the whole. If any one of 
these convolutions be injured, there is a corresponding injury to a 
faculty of the mind ; hence the intellect has need of organs for its 
activity, and cannot exist apart from its physical media. The only 
immortal power, therefore, is the soul, which, in a certain relation^ 
appropriates the essence of both physical and mental potencies, and 
brings them into activity. The three processes of cognition, viz. 
passive reception and retention, active combination and separation, 
and judgment or perception with the memory, are common to all 
living creatures; but the thinking soul which forms concepts of 
intelligible things, such as potency and activity, substance and acci- 
dent, homogeneity and heterogeneity, and the like, — that is to say, 
the understanding, — is peculiar to rational man. This vovs v>jmo% 
alone can reduce the manifold to the unit, and the unit to the mani- 
fold, by analysis and synthesis, and is that which possesses the 
power of logical thought. Through resistance to what is blame- 
worthy, it develops the practical understanding, which directs to 
wisdom, firmness, thoughtfulness, and justice. In some the practi- 
cal understanding passes over all intermediate processes direct to 
inspiration and revelation, and creates prophets and apostles. The 
two final chapters of Avicenna's psychology are to prove that the 
soul is a substance which can exist without the body, and that 
human souls have their origin and their end in an intelligible sub- 
stance separate from everything corporeal, which bears a relation to 
them like that which light has to sight. 

The striking characteristic of the whole system is that it reveals 
an intelligent comprehension of Aristotle combined with that inde- 
pendence of treatment which argues a true assimilation of the 
loftiest philosophical thought. But the highest powers of Avicenna 
are probably shown in his canon of medicine, which by its wide 
scope, deep erudition, and bold inductions gave him the very fore- 
most place among all Oriental scientists, and served in Latin trans- 
lations for the guide to all medical study in Europe for five 
centuries. It was by him also that the great problems of logic, 
the universal essence and the universal before, in, and after things, 
were first approached and propounded for later ages to solve ; and 
although he often assumes what he attempts to prove, although the 
weakness of his positions was exposed by the far-seeing Ghazzali 
and his Moorish successors in Spain, yet it must be conceded that 
he stands out as a majestic figure in the march of ideas. 
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It is often said that Arabian philosophy is but a phase of Ari 
totelianism, that the Arabs, dazzled by the brilliancy of the Stagirit 
blindly accepted his doctrines and writings, and in their very lac 
of appreciation were but the insensate strong box in whidi tl 
great system of the Peripatetics was locked up for a few centari( 
and in due time delivered unharmed to the Western world. It hi 
been the aim of this discussion to show the untruthfulness of th 
assumption. Beginning with new ideas derived partly from tl 
Koran and in greater measure from Christianity, the Arabs fougl 
the battle of nominalism and realism before the terms Tvere know 
in the West. Yielding then to the influences of aUen civilization 
they adopted an eclectic philosophy with elements of widely diven 
nature, in which Neo-Platonism at first assumed a strong prepoi 
derance and which so entirely controlled the public mind that tli 
dissenting Ohazzali was looked on as a sceptic and felt bound 1 
retire from his position as a public teacher. But pursuing thei 
investigations with the restless energy to which reference has bee 
made, they ended in a modified and powerful peripateticism whic 
was distinctly their own. This system, transmitted in part directl 
to Europe from the East, and in part with still more radical modii 
cations through the Moors in Spain by their great thinker Averroe 
combined with the direct tradition of scholasticism in the West, an 
thus indirectly but certainly set in motion the whole activity c 
what we call modem science. 

Wm. M. Sik>an] 
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Iphigenia in Greek and in French Tragedy. 

The legend of Iphigenia is one of the most touching of its kind, 
and its theme has been a favourite with dramatists of various times. 
The story of the young girl, so gentle and forbearing, so modest 
and submissive to her father's will, furnishes, indeed, sufficient 
material for idealization. The tale is not exactly primitive: it 
deals with the Trojan war, and yet is post-Homeric. It is found 
outlined in connected form for the first time in the epic Cypriay the 
authorship of which is ascribed to the poet Stasinus. Then, in the 
fifth century e.g., the subject in itself and in its ramifications was 
treated by iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The legend must 
have been early in existence, for the fundamental thought — that 
of a human sacrifice — would point to a barbarous stage in the 
Greek religion, when such practices were still in honour. Minor 
legends are apt to gravitate around a great event or personality in 
history or mythology, until at last they are drawn in and assimi- 
lated; then, in the measure of their original interest, they are given 
forth once more, either as mere incidents to the main subject, or 
as separate issues which at times assume considerable importance. 
And so it is with the legend of Iphigenia, which appears as one of 
the chief episodes of the Trojan war, in connection with the depart- 
ure of the Greeks from Boeotia for Troy. 

The story, as it was known to the Greeks, tells in brief how at 
one time Agamemnon had slain a stag in the grove of Artemis, 
who, in her anger, claimed in return the king's daughter. The 
goddess forced the matter to an issue at last by detaining the Greeks 
on their way to Troy (Sophocles, Electra, 66^-576). Their fleet 
lay becalmed at Aulis, until Agamemnon, their chosen leader, kept 
his oath to offer up to the goddess the most exquisite thing bom to 
him in the course of the year following his offence ; this proves to 
be his child Iphigenia (Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 17-24). Ac- 
cording to one version, the sacrifice was actually consummated 
(iEschylus, Agamemnony 184-248). Euripides followed the story 
of the Cypria : he let the goddess interpose at the supreme moment^ 
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and translate her innocent victim to the Tauric Chersonese. Thifi 
narration brings to an end the Iphigenia at AuliSy and leads up to 
the subsequent adventures of Iphigenia in Tauris. £ach of these 
stories has met with a fit rendering in the tongues of modem times, 
for after a lapse of more than twenty centuries Bacine and Groethe 
have given new life to the ancient legend. 

Euripides rendered the Greek ideal of Iphigenia, and it is to him 
that Racine is indebted in the main for the subject-matter of his 
Iphighkie en Atdidey produced for the first time at VersailleSy Satur- 
day, August 18, 1674. 

When Racine in this masterpiece of his undertook to 

Fran^oysement chanter la grecque tragus, 

— a verse which applies to his efforts much better than to the CUo- 
pdtre of Jodelle of which it was written, — it was by no means as a 
translation or a mere adaptation from the Greek. According to his 
usual practice, Racine produced a separate work of art, and yet in 
so doing not only did he follow the thread of the Greek story so 
closely that it can be traced through his own work from beginning 
to end, but he also turned repeatedly to Euripides for ideas, feel- 
ings, and expressions. Both poets fulfilled the requirements of the 
Aristotelian rule : the attention throughout centres on the unfolding 
of one event, within one day, and at one place. Both tragedies, 
the French as well as the Greek, are pervaded with human passion, 
essentially the same in both. The preliminaries of the plot are 
somewhat more elaborate in the French than in the Greek ; this is 
due to the greater detail of the French play. In one instance Racine 
has made an intentional omission : he ignores Agamemnon's promise 
of a sacrifice to Artemis. This is the key to the divergences be- 
tween the Greek and the French tragedies. Otherwise, Racine kept 
close to his Greek original, apparently well satisfied in the main 
with Euripides' management of the plot. He gives his play a Oreek 
setting, and boldly introduces such elements as superstitious awe of 
the gods and blind obedience to their oracles. As far as XK>8sible, 
however, he harmonizes the details of the Greek structure with the 
growing traditions of the French stage. It is in this spirit, for 
instance, that he eliminates all the choral passages. On the other 
hand, he allows his own thought to spring into life and action. He 
reveals its power in developing the plan outlined by Euripides, and 
in interweaving with it a fresh element of intrigue. This new 
matter maintains its individual interest throughout Racine's play, 
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and adds materially to the tragedy without impairing the strength 
and dignity of the plot derived from Euripides. Thus the French 
tragedy is purposely lacking in the simplicity of the Greek; but 
what it loses in this respect, it gains in completeness of expression. 
The Greek poet leaves much of the detail of his characters to the 
ready imagination of his audience. The French poet sheds more 
light upon their nature, and is more explicit, more lavish of detail, 
less oracular in tone. On the whole, Hacine has displayed consid- 
erable originality of thought and arrangement. Still, not only did 
he retain the great majority of Euripides' dramatis peraonaey but he 
also kept true to their several characteristics. He has studied them 
carefully in their individual psychic mould, and has sought to make 
further delineation answer to original traits. His characters are 
nearer to general humanity, because they exhibit in larger measure 
its weaknesses. To their greater lifelikeness is due the increased 
interest and vitality of the action. In some cases they appear like 
new creations, but this is merely owing to the different point of 
view taken by the modem poet. The French Achilles, for example, 
is very different from his Greek prototype ; but we should remem- 
ber that he is placed in different circumstances. In neither tragedy 
does Achilles know aught of the pretence of marriage by which 
Iphigenia was lured to Aulis, and he resents with indignation this 
misuse of his name. But while Euripides supposes Achilles never 
to have seen Iphigenia before she came to Aulis, Racine connects 
him from the outset most intimately with the action of the play by 
assuming him betrothed to Iphigenia previously. Thus the love of 
Achilles for Iphigenia is given a prominent place in the action, and 
the piece rendered acceptable to a French audience. In expanding 
the character of Achilles, Racine took occasion to give fuller expres- 
sion to his conception of Agamemnon's personality. We may note 
in passing that the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon which 
Eacine introduces seems to have been suggested by the famous 
scene in the first Iliad. 

In Clytaemnestra's part Racine has made but one slight change. 
Euripides shows, in a somewhat amusing manner, that the marriage 
of a daughter was of as much concern to a mother's mind then as 
now. Achilles had to be most properly vouched for, before Clytaem- 
nestra would give her assent and pronounce the formula of nuptial 
benediction dXX* tvrvxoCrrjv. Owing to the very nature of his con- 
ception, Racine could dispense with this phase of the action and 
represent Olytaemnestra stripped of all such worldlines& In fact, 
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he was compelled to do so in order to comply with the more austeie 
requirements of form observed in French tragedy. He was satis- 
fied with bringing out forcibly Clytsemnestra's queenly dignity aad 
motherly pride, and with otherwise intensifying the expression of 
her feelings in presence of the decree pronounced by fate against her 
daughter. 

The Menelaus of the Greek has disappeared in the modem 
tragedy, and another part has been created to take his place. The 
new character, quite as subordinate as Euripides' Menelaus, is 
Ulysses — a fusion, as it were, of Menelaus and the herald of the 
Greek tragedy. 

In the character of Iphigenia, Euripides and Racine reproduce alike 
her unbounded love for her parents and her desire to do their will, her 
spirit of forbearance, and withal her fortitude and strength of pur- 
pose in going forth to meet her death. One other trait has found 
different expression in the two poets : the Iphigenia of the Greek 
realizes that on her depends the progress of the fleet and the fall of 
Troy. Her death, therefore, will redound to the glory of her coun- 
try. With Racine, her thoughts are all for Achilles, who is to find 
an incentive to win fresh laurels in avenging her upon the Trojans. 
On the whole, the French Iphigenia is more lifelike, closer to the 
modem conception of a young girl than the Greek. She utters only 
a few of the lofty sentiments that would, of themselves, set her 
somewhat apart from the rest of her kind and discourage doser 
acquaintance with her natural character; Racine represents her 
besides as grappling with emotions of a more human nature, such as 
men commonly see in themselves or in those about them. Sach of 
these emotions, subjectively and objectively, in cause and in effect^ 
finds its counterpart in some element of passion that feeds the play 
and carries on the intrigue. 

But it is in the catastrophe of the drama that Racine breaks most 
sharply with Euripides. While maintaining the general character 
of Euripides' Iphigenia, he was unwilling to accept either of the 
Greek versions. He discards both the idea of her death and the 
crudity of a deus ex machind. To accomplish his end, he resorts to 
a subterfuge and introduces into his tragedy a totally new character 
— Eriphilis, meet to satisfy the oracle's demands for une JUle du 
sang d^HiUne, He acknowledges his indebtedness for this idea to 
Pausanias, according to whom there were various traditions current 
about the parentage of Iphigenia (Pans. ii. 22, 7). She was com- 
monly said to be the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra ; 
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but many chose to see in her the fruit of the rape of Helen by 
Theseus. Eacine combines both views and admits the simultaneous 
existence of two Iphigenias. The first was known by that name, 
and was indeed the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra ; 
she was indirectly also une fiUe du sang d^H4Une, as Helen was a 
younger sister of Clytsemnestra. The second Iphigenia was known 
under the name of Eriphilis : she was Helen's own daughter, as 
stated above, but had been exposed in infancy in Lesbos. Racine's 
artifice in making Calchas demand une fiUe du sang d^H&^ne is in 
accordance with the traditional ambiguity of the ancient oracles. 
The word JUIBj in its proper sense, can express with equal fitness 
either daughter or rnaiden. Yet the legitimacy of this ambiguity in 
the oracle's words has been justly contested. In his critical edition 
of Racine's works, Paul Mesnard says : '^ Une fiUe du sang d'H^^ne 
ne marque point la fille d'H^l^ne, de m@me que ces paroles, fiUe 
d'H^l^ne, ne d^igneraient point Iphigdnie sa ni^ce, laquelle cepen- 
dant est de son sang." Calchas, who had no reason to suspect the 
real origin of Eriphilis, construes the oracle to mean : — 

Poor obtenir les vents que le ciel voos d€nie, 
Sacrifiez Iphig^nie. 

The rapidity with which Calchas interprets the oracle and reaches 
this conclusion is essentially a characteristic of the old Greek 
tragedy. 

Iphigenia is about to be sacrificed, when Calchas, under sudden 
inspiration, reveals the origin of Eriphilis, and claims her for the 
altar in Iphigenia's stead. The contradiction of these proceedings 
is self-evident. From the point of view taken by Racine himself, 
the two girls were equally ^es du sang d^HH^e, and ipso facto, the 
one should be no more acceptable as a peace-offering to the gods than 
the other. If anything, Eriphilis would, to the Greek mind, be the 
less acceptable for this purpose, because her character is not noble. 

Further analysis reveals that nothing justifies the need of a 
sacrifice on the part of the Greeks before setting out for Troy. If 
Eriphilis was fated to die, it was for a totally different reason. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia was absolutely wanton, to begin with. But 
the mistake made in acquiescing in it is so blind and complete 
that the action becomes very real. This is an excellent instance 
of Racine's art in creating the opportunity to display his power of 
managing a situation, although, even in so doing, he remains largely 
in Euripides' debt. 
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On the whole, Bacine cuts the knot of his intrigae in most incon- 
sequential fashion. He intended Eriphilis to atone to the gods for 
the crime of her birth. Her sacrifice was not of the slightest import 
to the Greeks, and no bond unites it with the Trojan expedition. 
And yet the entire tale is made to hang thereby. In other words, 
to Racine's mind, the sacrifice of Eriphilis was for one definite pur- 
pose ; it brought about an additional solution, totally different, and 
far more important to the play; the two results are thus made 
interdependent, though really foreign to each other. 

Felicitous as it is, Racine's denouement is inconsistent with the 
body of the work. Moreover, the play is weak for want of spirit, 
even of the spirit that animates the Euripidean tragedy. In the 
Greek myth, one idea predominates : the goddess has been offended, 
and the mortal at fault has promised atonement. But he is not true 
to his word, and she grimly bides her time until his loftiest ambi- 
tions are involved. Then she strikes him with redoubled force, and 
inexorably punishes him for the delay. Euripides' play would have 
been more ideal had Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter to redeem 
his plighted word. Comeille undoubtedly would have taken such a 
view, had he worked on this theme. Euripides conceded this much 
to his plot, that he assumed the king to be moved largely by patri- 
otism. Yet his Agamemnon understood thoroughly the nature of 
the oracle: he knew that it was directed against him for having 
once pledged his blood to Artemis, and broken his vow. Itacine 
lowered the ideal still further. With him the action of the gods in 
allaying the winds is absolutely unmotived. The French Agamem- 
XXOTL had never made a promise to Artemis, and so had none to keep. 
This appears from the ultimate appeasement of the goddess, without 
any sacrifice on his part. Therefore, when he agreed to offer up 
Iphigenia, Racine's Agamemnon was blindly burying a father's love 
under a patriotism not unmixed with selfish motives. 

The Greek solutions of the plot were both of them in keeping 
with the leading motive, — the sacredness of a vow. The French 
tragedy has no leading motive of any kind; no new truth is set 
forth, no great lesson taught. Thus it does not appeal to the deeper 
instinct of humanity, except as Racine's art becomes so real that 
the lack of spirit and the shortcomings of the plot are hidden under 
the beauties of form and expression and a master's psychological 
delineation of human passions. 

Benjamin Dubyba Woodwabd. 

Columbia Collbob. 



Gargettus, an Attic Deme. 

In spite of the careful and diligent research which eminent 
scholars have shown in their study of the history of Attica, much 
still remains to be done in this field of inquiry ; and the reason for 
this becomes apparent if we consider the method upon which the 
investigations have as a rule been carried on. Scholars in the main 
have considered the history of Attica as identical with the history 
of Athens itself, and have paid little or no attention to the country 
demes or townships ; and yet that the latter played a part by no 
means unimportant in the government and the history of the state 
cannot be doubted, when we consider the statements of such writers 
as Thucydides and Aristotle. The former tells us that one of these 
demes, Achamse, formed a large part of the state, and could furnish 
3000 hoplites ^ ; and from the latter we learn that the demes made 
the preliminary appointments of members of the senate,' that the 
nine archons were chosen by lot from 500 candidates selected by the 
demesmen,^ and that the right of enrolling citizens, subject to appeal 
to the courts and to the approval of the senate, was vested in the 
demesmen.^ These statements, moreover, acquire a further impor- 
tance, in view of the number of members of the country demes who 
are mentioned by the inscriptions in the official documents of the cen- 
tral government at Athens as having served the state in an official 
capacity. Unfortunately, of the separate life and internal history 
of these demes, we know for the most part little or nothing, and it 
is only in their relations with the state that we are brought into 
touch with them. Even here our knowledge is dependent upon 
references to them, or far more frequently to their individual mem- 
bers, scattered throughout the entire range of Greek literature, and 
the ever-increasing body of Attic inscriptions. It was with the 
desire, therefore, of bringing a portion at least of this material into 
a more convenient form for purposes of reference and of adding, 

1 Thuc, II. 20. « Arist., Pol Athen.j 22. 22. 

3 Arist., Pol Athen., 62. 4. « Arist, Pol Athen., 42. 1-18. 
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if possible, to our knowledge of the relative importance of these 
demes and of their influence upon the state, that I undertook the 
investigations, of which a part of the results are presented in the 
present paper. 

Although the statement of Hesychius and of Stephanos of Byzan- 
tium that the deme Gargettus belonged to the jiSgeid tribe has been 
proved by inscriptional evidence to be correct, it is equally true that 
at one period it was transferred to the tribe Antigonis. It belonged 
to the latter, according to Kohler,^ about 275 B.C., and this view is 
supported by the evidence of at least one inscription.* This transfer, 
moreover, as we learn from another inscription,* must have been 
made prior to 305/4; and probably, therefore, occurred when the 
two new tribes were added in 307. In the second century, however, 
as the inscriptions show,^ it was restored to the ^geid tribe, to 
which it still belonged as late as 200 a.d.* The exact date at which 
this change was made is not known, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that, when the tribe Antigonis was abolished, Gargettus resumed its 
place among the demes of its old tribe. 

Though no ancient writer has left any statement as to the origin 
of the name Gargettus, Meursius was probably right* in recognizing 
the eponymous hero of the deme in Gargettus, the father of Ion,' 
or, according to another story, of Alesius, one of those who accom- 
panied Pelops into Elis.* 

Of Gargettus himself nothing further is known, but the deme that 
bears his name is mentioned in several old legends. Here, accord- 
ing to the popular belief, the body of Eurystheus found its final 
resting place, when he perished on his expedition against the chil- 
dren of Hercules.' According to Strabo, however, his body was 
indeed interred at Gargettus, but his head was buried separately at 
Tricorythus.*® The former place is also said to have been the scene 
of two episodes in the life of Theseus. In the first place, Pallas, as 
we are told, when he was marching to attack Theseus, stationed at 
this point a portion of his force under his two sons that they might 
fall upon the Athenians from the rear, or, if opportunity offered, 



1 Athen. MUth., IV. p. 106. "^ Pans., VI. 22. 7. 

« a I. A, II. 324. • Staph. Byz., s. 'AXi^cor. 

« MiUh,, IV. p. 329. » Hesychius, Staph. Byz., SchoL ad 

* C. L A., n. 991, 466, etc. Aristoph. Thesm, 898. 

» a L A., III. 1160, 1163, 1171. w Strabo, 8. 377. 

Meursius, De Populis AtticU^ s. 
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might seize Athens itself. Theseus, however, received timely warn- 
ing of this plan and, attacking this force in its ambush, routed it 
with such loss that the troops of Pallas at once dispersed.^ Again, 
as the story runs, Theseus came to Gargettus when about to sail for 
Scyros, and there, on the spot where later stood the so-called Ara- 
terion, pronounced his solemn curses against the Athenians.' 

The first of the above-mentioned legends in relation to Theseus 
has an additional interest for us in its bearing upon the location of 
the deme. Certain scholars, among whom I may mention Dodwell, 
Forbiger, and, more recently, Milchhof er * and Lolling, have main- 
tained that the only probable position for such an ambush was on 
one of the northwestern spurs of Hymettus, and in this region, 
accordingly, they would locate Gargettus itself. Others, among 
whom are Leake, Boss, Hanriot and Bursian, have been led by the 
similarity of names to place it at or near the modem village of 
Garitd on one of the outlying southeastern spurs of Pentelicus, 
between that mountain and Hymettus. A more recent supporter of 
the latter theory is Dr. Milchhofer, who was apparently induced by 
inscriptional evidence to change his opinion.^ And, though this 
theory has not been conclusively proven, and the site is certainly not 
so suitable a one for the scene of the Theseus legend, the fact that 
it is supported by the evidence of inscriptions renders it the more 
probable of the two. 

Leaving these questions, we will next endeavour to gain some idea 
of the position held by Gktrgettus in the Attic world by the consid- 
eration of its individual members whose names have been preserved 
for us in literature and in inscriptions. 

OABGBTTIANS IN UrBBATUBB. 

■ 

Had we to depend entirely upon our literary sources for this infor- 
mation, our knowledge would be but slight, for the only name of 
importance that has been thus preserved is that of the philosopher 
Epicurus, son of Neocles.' His life and his position in the philo- 
sophic world are too important and too well known to require ex- 
tended comment, even had the limits of this paper allowed their 

^ Plat., Theseiis, 13; Philochoras ^Milchhofer, Untersuchungen Uber 

apud Schol. ad Eur. Hipp. 35. die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, 

2 Plat., Theseus, 35. p. 14. 

* Curtios und Kaupert, Karten von * Diog. Laert, Vit. Phil,<, X. 1 ; Cic. 

Attika, Erl&uUnder Text, Heft II. odFam., XV. 16; iElian., Far. i7itt., 

p. 22. 4. 13 ; Statios, 8Uv., I. 8. 06. 
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adequate treatment. In regard to his &mily, we have but slig 
information. His father, Keodes, was a school teacher by proft 
sion, and one of the 2000 cleruchs who went to Samos after I 
conquest by Timotheus.^ In addition to Epicurus^ he is known 
have had three other sons, Keodes, Chaeredenms, and AiistolmliiSy w. 
are said to have been closely associated with their brother in 1 
philosophic work.' All three, but especially Neocles, as we a 
told, had from boyhood up a most exalted opinion of the abilities 
Epicurus.' Of the two other brothers nothing farther is know 
but Neocles is said to have been the author of a book, w€pi r^ & 
alp&r€u)qy and to have given to the world the saying, Aa^ /SuMmc.^ 

Leaving this family, we have next to consider a Grajgettian who 
name has been preserved for us in the Thesmophoriazusse of Ar 
tophanes.' "Who,'* asks Euripides, "0 stranger lady, is this o 
woman who is reviling you ? '^ And Mnesilochus answers, " She 
Theonoe, daughter of Proteus." Whereupon the woman indignant 
cries, "Nay by the gods, but Critylla, daughter of Antitheos, of Ch 
gettus am I.'' But whether this is a fictitious name, or Aristophan 
has seized upon this opportunity to satirize some well-known shre 
we have, unfortimately, no means of determining. 

The names of the only other Gargettians known to us from a 1 
erary source, have been preserved by Athenseus.* Upon the authori 
of Polemon, he makes the statement that there was in Pallene' 
dedicatory inscription, erected by those archons and parasUoi in t! 
archonship of Pythodorus, who had been crowned with a gold 
crown. In the subjoined list of parasUoiy which he gives in fu 
the first and third names are those of Epilycas, son of Stratins,' ai 
Charinus, son of Demochares, both of the deme Grargettos. 



GARGETTIANS IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Having thus completed our survey of the Gargettians in our 1 
erary sources, we shall now turn to the inscriptions, where a mu( 



1 Strabo, 14. 638 ; Cic, de Nat, Deo- 
rum, 1. 26. 

3 Myronianus apud Diog. Laert., 
X. 2. Compare also Suidas, s.v. '£t£- 
irovpot. 

•Plut, Moral,, 1100 A. 

4 Eudocia, 308 ; Suidas, s. NcoxX^f. 
» Aristoph., Thesm., 898. 

• Polem. apud Athen., VI. 234 f. 
7 The word employed is IlaXXiyWt, 
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more extended field awaits us. Under this head^ we shall consider 
the men in groups according to the sphere of their actiyity, preserv- 
ing, however, in each group, so far as possible, a strictly chronologi- 
cal order. The first, then, of whom we shall treat, in pursuance of 
this plan, will be those who were in any way connected with the 

government. 

Ooverammt, 

Under this division we find a record of the deme at an early date. 
An inscription that falls between 452 and 444 b.o. gives the accounts 
of certain commissioners charged with the care of some public work, 
and from it we learn that the secretary of this commission for the 
sixth year was Ag]a8i[p]pa8 of Grargettus.^ Some years later, in 
419/8, his fellow-demesman, Ly8idica[8y son of us, was secre- 
tary of the treasurers of Athena.' 

After a period of fifty years or more, about the middle of the 

fourth century, des, a Grargettian, was president of the proedroi} 

At this period, also, as we learn from a broken list of prytanes of 
the iEgeid tribe, the deme had four representatives in the senate, 
namely: Mega[c]l[e]8y son of Ejvaenetus; Ennomas, son of Euthy- 
nom[us ; Demochares, son of Charinus ; and Menestratas, son of 
Straton.^ In 347/6 another member of the deme, Androtion, son of 
Andron, moved the decree in which the people granted the request 
of Spartacus and Pserisades, the sons of Leucon, for a renewal of 
the honours that had formerly been extended to their father.' Dit- 
tenberger would identify this man with the Androtion against whom 
Demosthenes delivered one of his orations, and his father, with the 
Andron, son of Androtion, who figures in the Protagoras and the 
€k)rgias of Plato.* If this supposition be correct, he was, as Demos- 
thenes tells us,^ '^ a man skilled in speaking" and, as we learn from 
Suidas,^ ''an orator and a demagogue, a pupil of Isocrates." 

When six years later, in 341/0, the prytanes of the ^geid tribe 
were crowned for faithful performance of their duty, they erected 
an offering of which the dedicatory inscription has been discovered. 
In the list of prytanes appended to this decree we find the following 
Grargettians : Diodoros, son of Philocles ; Meixias,* son of Hegesias ; 

^ C.L A,yl. 204. « Ditt., Sylloge, 101, note 4. Com- 

* C. L A., IV. pp. 27, 28, Add. L pare also Sch&fer, Demottfunes und 
166, 166. seine Zeit, I. p. 316. 

< Eph. Arch.<t 1800, pp. 82 and ^ Dem., 22. 4. 

171. • Soidas, s. *Ap9poTUgp, 

« a L A,, n. 870. * Dittenberger in SyUoge^ 884, reads 

* Ditt, Sylloge, 101. A[le]xia8. 
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Smicriat, son of Philocedes; and Ar[e]8iji8, son of Pausias.^ 
these men Diodoros moved the fourth of the subjoined decrees c 
the tribesmen, and in the third is the first named of the three pi] 
tanesy who are to be praised '^ because they had justly and fitl 
attended to the gathering of the people, the distribution of tb 
symbola, and had made the gift ' to the people/' 

From an inscription that falls between the years 340 and 332, an 
contains a list of those who had performed certain liturgies, n 
learn that the first of the two representatives from the ^Sgeid tril 
was Theopompas, son of Pyrrichus, of Grargettus.' Shortly aftc 
this, in 325/4, his fellow-demesman Epides served the state z 
public arbitrator.^ Then, in an inscription of about 318 that record 
the transfer of property made by the treasurers of Athena, 
Oargettian, the son of Pasicles, is mentioned as the mover of 
decree.' His name can probably be restored as Lysippides ; for, a 
Kohler notes, Lysippides, son of Pasicles, of Crargettus is known t 
us from two inscriptions of 334/3 and 326/5 respectively.* It i 
barely possible that still another reference to this man is containe 
in an inscription that falls shortly after 322/1. In this a Grargel 

tian, , son of djes, figures as the mover of a decree in honou 

of the Argive physician, Evenor.' Toward the end of the centurj 
in the year 304/3, another member of the deme, Spicharinns, son o 
Demochares, held the office of secretary of the prytany.* To thi 

century also belongs an inscription in which a, son of Cha 

rephon, of Grargettus, is mentioned as the mover of a decree.' 

During the next two hundred years we know of only three men 
bers of the deme that were in any way connected with the goven: 
ment. In a list of archons that belongs to the period betweei 
220 and 145 b.c, Euthylochus is named as the first thesmothete u 
the sixth year,^ and in another inscription of about the same perio< 
— yrrhinus, son of Theopompus, stands first among the superin 
tendents of the procession at the great Dionysia, to each of whom i 
golden crown is to be given for zealous performance of their duties.^ 
And finally Ariston, son of P[ — cl]es, held the office of king archon ii 

1 C. /. A., n. 872. ' a L A, n. 187. 

3 Compare Bull, de corr. Ml, V. ^ C. /. A, IL 266, 266, 266 b 

p. 362 aqq. 267. 

« C. L A, n. 172. » Bull de corr. hell., IX. p. 68. 

* a I. A,, II. ©43. w C. L A., n. 869. 

B C. /. A, II. 721. " C /. A, II. 420. Rhooaopoulos b 

C /. A., IL 804. B. b. 69 ; 808. a. Eph, Arch., 2d ser., 180, restores thii 

144 ; 809. c. 243. name as M]yrrhmi2S. 
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95/4 B.c.^ He is mentioned among the priests and magistrates who 
paid the first-fruits to the Pythian Apollo as having given 100 drach- 
mas. His father's name may possibly be restored as P[antacl]es, 
for the name of Pa]ntacl[e8, son of Arjiston, a Gargettian, is found 
in a sepulchral inscription of about this time.' 

For almost two centuries after this there is no record of any 
member of the deme's having held an official position. Finally, 
however, in an ephebic inscription that falls between 98 and 117 a.d. 
Pjantsnus. is mentioned as archon eponymosy^ and within the next 
twelve years, between 117 and 129, his fellow-demesman. Chares, 
son of Chares, was hypokosmetes.^ The latter is probably identical 
with the Chares, son of Chares, whose name appears in a list of 
prytanes for the year 139/40.* 

From the same list we learn that Grargettus had at this time 
twenty-two representatives in the senate, of whom Hermeias, son of 
Glaucus, was the epanymoa of the ^geid tribe. Another of the 
prytanes, licinnins Atticas, is no doubt to be identified with Gnseus 
Licinnius Atticus, son of Licinnius Arrianus, who was ephebe in 
126/7.* He is likewise known to have served as superintendent 
from another inscription which falls between the years 161 and 169.' 
While ephebe, he not only was gymnasiarch and the archon eponymos 
of the ephebic city, but also so endeared himself to his fellow- 
ephebes by his good-will and zeal on their behalf that they erected a 
statue of him.' The prytanis, lidnnius Arrianus, whose name also 
occurs in the above-mentioned list, was probably his &ther, and his 
son may possibly be identified in the Atticas, son of Atticus, who 
was ephebe about 167.' Still another member of the family, pos- 
sibly his uncle, may perhaps be recognized in his fellow-prytanis, 
Licinn[i]tt8 Atticas. Of the remaining prytanes, Eademas, son of 
Hermeias, is probably the same man as the {oicopo? of ^sculapius of 
that name, mentioned in an inscription belonging to this century.* 

Still another, Pomponias, son of Zo y may with some likelihood 

be identified with the Pomponius, son of Zoster, who was ephebe 
fifteen years earlier, in 124/6.^*^ His father's name, consequently, 
may be restored in this inscription as Zo[ster. Finally we have 
perhaps a father and son in the two prytanes, Alcamenes, son of 

C. L A., II. 085. £. « C /. A.y III. 735. Compare also 

C. I. A., n. 1072 ; m. 1642. Appendix, Table m. 
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A^l , and AphrodisiiiSy son of Al- 



— . In the index \x> C. L A 
III., the latter name is restored as Al[camene8, ajid I wonld sngges 
Aph[rodisius as the restoration of the first of the mutilated names 
As nothing further is known of the other prytanes, except Hermenii 
son of Asmenns,' their names will be given only in the genen 
index. 

Two years later, in 141/2, another member of the deme. Poplin 
FirmuSy held the position of sophronistesf and his son may perhap 
be recognized^ in the Firmas, son of Firmns, who was hyposopkn 
nistes in 156/7.' In the succeeding year, 157/8, his fellow-demesma 
PardaUs, son of Stephanus, who was ephebe at some time betwee 
129 and 138,* held the same office of hypoaophronistesJ £ight yeai 
after this, in 165/6, Eperastas, son of Firmus, of Gargettus m 
9ophroniste8y^ and between the years 166 and 169 Moechns, son c 
Hermerus, served as antikosmetes.^ A little later, shortly after 17 
A.D., the position of kosmetes was filled by a Gargettian, Attiou 

son of B,^ About the same time, between 174 and 178, tw 

brothers, Sabinus and Athenodorus, the sons of Hermerus, wei 
respectively sophronistes and hyposophronistes,^ Shortly before 18 
their fellow-demesman, Farias Heraditas, who was ephebe in tli 
period between 129 and 138," acted as secretary of the senators. 
Another Gargettian is perhaps to be recognized in the koametes Mm 
cellas of an inscription that falls between 180 and 192.^^ Thong 
no deme-name is given, he can probably be identified, as Dittei 
berger suggests, with the ephebe Fuhus Marcellus of Gargetti] 
of 156/7 A.D." At this period also, between the years 184 and 18< 
the position of hypoaophronistea was again held by a member of th 
deme, Serapion, son of S[o]philus.^ 

About the beginning of the next century a Gargettian, Salbini 



1 Dr. Lolling, who very kindly ex- 
amined the original inscription for 
me, writes as follows: **Bei Zeile 5 
scheinen noch unbedeutende Spuren 
der Ansfttze der runden Llnle des 
P erkennbar." 

s Compare p. 294. 

» a L A, m. 1112. 

* Compare p. 203. 

6 C. /. -4., III. 1121. 

• C. /. A., III. nil. 
' a L A., m. 1122. 

B <7. /. A., m. 1128. Compare also 
p. 204. 



• a L A., m. 1132. The demi 
name is lacking, but Dittenbergei 
without assigning any reason, supplic 
Gkugettus. Compare p. 295. 

w a L A., m. 1136. 

^C. I. A., III. 1138. Compaie i 
204. 

w a L A., m. nil. 

M C. /. A., ni. 1043. 

" a L A., m. 1161. 

^ C. /. A,, m. 1121. Compare als 
a L A., m. 1148. 

M C. /. A., m. 1144. Bdckh i 
C. /. G, 276, reads IsophiloA. 
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son of Hermeros, was the superintendent who attended to the 
erection of a statue of Tib. CI. Appius Atilius Bradua Regillus 
Atticus Marathonius.^ His fellow-demesman, Anrelias Hilarus, was 
sophronistes between the years 230 and 235,' a position that was 
likewise held by Anrelias Icadicns of Gargettus about the middle of 
the century.* 

In addition to these men, we have still to consider, before passing 
to our next group, a number of Gargettians, the period of whose 
activity can be only approximately determined. Thus in an inscrip- 
tion that falls before the Roman period Diphilus, son of Diphilus, is 
named as choregus/ and in another which belongs to the Roman era 
Prjosdocimus, son of Cyjdadas, appears as dmypa^cvs.^ Their fellow- 
demesman, Menon, is likewise known to have been a prytanis from 
an inscription that Kumanudes assigns to the middle of the Macedo- 
nian period.* Then, not earlier than the time of Trajan, Marcus 
UlpiUB Eubiotus Leurus was archon eponymoa!' The family to which 
he belonged was apparently a prominent one at this time, and he 
especially, to judge from the references to him in the several in- 
scriptions, was highly esteemed and honoured by his fellow-citizens. 
In a time of famine he furnished food for the people at his own ex- 
pense, and in addition to other honours the city inscribed a marble 
chair in the Dionysiac theatre to him and his two sons. His father's 
name, as we learn from an inscription on a base of Pentelic marble, 
was Ulpius Leurus,* and his two sons were called Bfarcns Ulpius 
Flayius Tisamenus* and lliarcns Ulpius Pupes Mazimus.^ The latter 
was thesmothete in the same year that his father was archon and 
was honoured by two portrait statues, erected by private individuals. 
His brother also held the office of thesmothete and is honourably 
mentioned in inscriptions erected by the city. Somewhat later, in 
fact not earlier than the age of Marcus Aurelius, Marcus Aurelius 
Cal]liphron, also called Frontinus, son of Galliphron, was archon 
eponyrtios,^ His statue was erected by his two sons, Bfajrcus 
Herennius Caljliphron, also called Corjnelianus, and Bfajrcus Herennius 

H , also called Alezandrus. He is probably identical with the 

archon Galliphron, son of Galliphron, of another inscription ; " and 

1 MittK VI. p. 810. Compare also » e. /. A., IIL 687, 687 a, 688. 

p. 296. • C. /. A., ni. 686. 

« C. /. A., III. 1193. » a L A., in. 688, 689. 

* C. /. A,, m. 1199. w c, L A„ III. 688, 690, 691. 

* C. L A,, II. 1268. " C. L A., III. 698. 

» C. I. A., in. 8906. w a /. A., m. 697. Compare also 

* Eph, Arch,, 1886, p. 14. Appendix, Table IL 
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the first mentioned of his sons may possibly be recc^nized in the 
archon eponymosj Comelianus, whose name appears elsewhere.^ 

BeUgion. 

Leaving secular matters for the present, we will next consider 
those members of the deme who were in any way connected with the 
religion of the state. Under this head we meet first the name of 

didjes, who was a treasurer of Athena in 367/6 b-c* Some 

thirty years later, about 334, his fellow-demesman, anjdni, 

figures among the commissioners iQpitiyAvoL iitl rhs vuca^ kojL ra 'woftank;* 
and prior to 322 another member of the deme, SylMrites, was hkro- 

poios* The name of still another Gargettian, ^lijdes, oocurs in 

two fragmentary inscriptions, not older than 307/6, that contain the 
lists of objects handed over by the treasurers of Athena to the suc- 
ceeding board.* From the context we evidently have here the record 
of a crown that was given to this man and by him probably dedicated 
to the goddess. 

During the remaining three hundred years before our era, we 
know of but two members of the deme whose names are associated 
with religious matters. In the first part of the second century, 
Agiadas was hieropoioa at the Ptolemaea,* and at the beginning of the 

first century s, daughter of A on, was one of the maidens 

who prepared the wool for the peplus of Athena.' 

In the second century after Christ, however, the deme again 
becomes prominent. From a fragment of Pentelic marble found at 
the south foot of the acropolis, we learn that Fa[rias MJarcellns of 
Gargettus was high priest.' Two men of this name are known from 
inscriptions. The elder of these was ephebe in 157 a.d., and kosmeUs 
between 180 and 192 • in the same year in which his son was ephebe," 
but to which of the two this inscription refers appears uncertain. 
In this century also, as we learn from an inscription in honour of the 
daughter of Herodes Atticus, Eademas, son of Hermeias,^ and Siun- 
gelus, son of Demetrius, held respectively the office of {oicopo? and 
inroCoKopoq of iEsculapius." In the latter half of the century, Nnmmia 
Bassa, daughter of the hierokeryx Lacias Vommias of G^argettiis, with 

1 C. /. A., ni. 699. T MiUh., Vm. p. 68, Beilage. 

2 a L A., II. 677. 8 a L A., HI. 696 a. 

• C. L A., IL 739. » Compare p. 282. 

• Athen.y VI. p. 488. " C. L A., HI. 1148, 1149. 
» a /. A.y II. 731, 732. " Compare p. 281. 

• C. /. A., n. 963. M C. /. A., in 894 a. 
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her husband dedicated a statue of her daughter, Kummia Cleo.^ Her 
father's full name is known, from two other inscriptions, to have 
been Lucius Nummius Nigrinus.* 

His fellow-demesman G , son of orus, is named as priest 

of Apollo Patroos for life in an honorary inscription that &lls 
between the years 126 and 270.* Next in a list of orgeones of about 
200 A.D., there appear the names of two Gargettians, Hermems, son 
of Asmenus, and Primigenes, son of Primigenes.^ In the same 
inscription, among the annual priestesses who had made large expen- 
ditures is Glyce, daughter of Hermerus, of Gargettus. She, as well 
as the orgeon Hermerus, belonged to a well-known Gargettian fam- 
ily of which I shall again have occasion to speak/ Finally, in an 
inscription of the time of the emperors, we 6nd the name of Hiero- 
phantes of Gurgettus, who was formerly called Firmus/ It is possi- 
ble that, as Bockh suggests,' he assumed this name after having held 
the position of hierophant* 

In addition to these men, a number of Gargettians who were con- 
nected with the religion of the state, are known from inscriptions of 
the Roman period that cannot be accurately dated. Among them we 
find as dedicator of some object to Athena Archegetis and the gods. 

Sebastoi, es, the adopted son of Hermo[gene]s and natural son 

of the Marathonian Demetrius.* He is, perhaps, to be identified, as 
Dittenberger suggests, with the person mentioned on a sepulchral 
inscription that was seen and copied by Cyriacus.*® His fellow- 
demesman, DemJetriuB, son of Chares, is also mentioned as dedicator 
in another inscription." 

To those who held priestly office, we have to add Cl[a]adia Tatarion, 
daughter of Menandrus;" Lici[n]nia8 Firma[8;^ Claudia Timothea, 
daughter of Timotheus ; " and Vicostratns, son of , who was priest 



1 C. /. A., m. 904, 906. 
« a L A, III. 660, 1283. 
» C. /. A., in. 707. 

* C. /. A., UL 1280 a. 

^ Compare pp. 294 and 296. 

• C. L A„ IIL 1282. 
^ C. /. O., 884. 

B The name 'lepo^Kri^f is unusual, 
but occurs once in C. /. A., U. 949, 
and three times in C, I. A., II. 1047. 
The phrase, 6 xot4, is, bo far as I am 
aware, not found elsewhere, but is, of 
course, modelled after the well-known 
formula, 6 xal* 



» C. /. A,, in. 6Q. In Mitth., Vn. 
p. 899, Dessau claims to have found a 
third fragment of this inscription on 
the acropolis. According to his pro- 
posed restoration there were two dedi- 
cators, [Hermogenes], son of o ]8, 

and es, son of Hermo [genes], 

namely, the father and his adopted 
son. 

M C, I. A., III. 1646. 

u C./. -4.,ni.68d. 

w C. I. A., IIL 218. 

w C. /. A„ IIL 721 a. 

i« C. /. A,, UL 828, and possibly 899. 
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for life.^ Because of the fact that Firmus was Up^ wvp^ofHK ii 
djcpoirdXc(i>9, Dittenberger has suggested that he may be identical 
with the Firmus of Antkologia Oroeca, 222. The last Gargettian 
that we have to mention in this connection is ApoUodora, daughter of 
Apollod[orus, one of the arrhephoroij whose name occurs in an 
honorary inscription erected by the senate and the people.' 



Navy, 

Turning once more to secular matters, we find a number of 
Gargettians to have been active in naval affairs. The first to be 
noted under this head are the trierarchs Atchestrajtus ^ and Epicrates, 
whose names occur in an inscription of 377/6 b.c* Their fellow- 
demesman Timonides is also named as trierarch in two inscriptions, 
of which one belongs to the year 373/2.* In this year the superin- 
tendent of dockyards for the iSgeid tribe was Plianostra[tiu.* 
Though the deme-name is lacking, he is probably, as Bockh 
has suggested, a Grargettian, and grandfather of the trierarch 
PhJanoBtratus of that deme. The latter, with his feUow-trierarch 
Hieron of Sphettus, figures in an inscription of 353/2 among those 
who had been acquitted in court and had handed over the equip 
ments of their triremes.'^ From two fragmentary inscriptions thai 
belong to the same period — namely, to the years following 357/6 — 

we learn that two members of the deme, ajndms^ and nios,' 

were respectively trierarch and the head of a symmorioL, 

Somewhat later, in 342/1, another Gargettian^ Lydnus, is recorded 
as having made a payment of 156 drachmas on the Agathonice.'* 
Next, from an inscription of 334/3 that records the transfer of 
property made by the superintendents of dockyards, we learn that 
Archicles, son of Archestratus, was one of the two trierarchs of the 
Hippagogus; that Apollodoms was fellow-trierarch with the Ana- 
gyrasian iEschraeus on the new trireme lousa; and that Lyviivpides, 
son of Pasicles, was trierarch of the Delphis.^ The second of these 
men is probably identical with the Gargettian ApoUodorus, son of 
Diophanes, who figures in three inscriptions of 330/29, 326/5, and 



1 C. /. A., in. 922. 
« C. /. A., IIL 918. 

* Compare p. 293. 

* C. /. A, n. 791. 

» C. /. A., II. 790. b, 792. a. 
« C. L A., m. 789. a. 1. 



7 C. /. A,y n. 796. 1 Compaie also 
p. 293. 

8 C. /. A,, n. 798. c. 69. 
» C. L A., n. 799. b. SO. 

10 C. J. A,, IL 808. e. 111. 
" C. L A,, II. 804. a. 18, B. b. 48 
and 69. 
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325/4, respectively, as trierarch of the horse-transport trireme, 
Gnome, condemned as useless for war.^ In the inscription of 326/5 
he is mentioned a second time as trierarch of some vessel of which 
the name is lost,* and in that of 325/4 as trierarch of the Euphemia.' 
In the inscription of 326/6 just cited, Lysippides, son of Pasicles, is 
also referred to twice, once simply under the name of Ly[sippides 
of Gargettus.* 

In the above-mentioned inscription of 326/4 another member of 
the deme, Phanojstratns, son of Archestra[tus, is recorded as having 
served as trierarch.' He and Ameinias the Hagnusian were the 
successors of the trierarchs under whom the Hegemone had been lost 
in a storm. Phanostratus and Ameinias put in a claim to that 
effect, which was supported by the court, and consequently the 
entire loss was thrown on the state. He is again mentioned in this 
inscription among those who owed the beaks of vessels to the state.* 
The last Gargettian whom we have to note under this head is 

^lias, who is recorded in an inscription of 323/2 as owing 

materials for the equipment of the vessel ^thiopia.^ 

EpJiebes. 

Having thus completed our survey of the Gurgettians that served 
the state in official positions, we have next to consider those whose 
names appear in the inscriptions as ephebes. Since the majority of 
these men are not otherwise known, their names will be presented in 
tabulated form. 



NAin.« 


Naxb op Fatiisb. 


Datb. 




Dio[ny8i]Ti8 

tus 

Zo[p]ynis 
FhalanthTis 


806/4 B.O. 
do. 


nnHma 


276/6 B.O. 
do 







1 C. L A., n. 807. b. 61, 808. d. 8, 
809. d. 10. 

2 a I. A., U. 808. a. 168. 
» C. L A,, n. 809. a. 26. 

* C. I. A., IT. 808. a. 26 and 144. 
Compare also C. /. A., II. 809. c. 243. 

^ C. /. A., IL 809. d. 66. Compaie 
also C. /. A., IL 811. b. 106. 



« C. /. ^., n. 809. d. 123. Compare 
also C. /. A, IL 811. b. 176, and 
p. 293. 

T c! /. -4., n. 811. d. 168. 

B The insciiptions hi which the sev- 
eral names occur can be found by ref- 
erence to the general catalogue at the 
end of this paper. 
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Namb. 


Naxx op Fathkb. 


Datb. 


Glaucus 




Glancias 


End of second cen 


Theophilos 




ApoUonins 


do. 


SU]a[n]ii8 




Sil]anns 


First half of fint oec 

B.C.1 


Mneflicles 




Mnesicles 


0d-e2B.c.i 


y 

—on J 




Phamacns 


48-42 B.O. 


Ari]8tide8 


.} 


ArisUdes 


About 14 ▲.D. 


Aljexidemu 






£]picaru8 




Asclepiodoros 


do. 


e]8 






do. 


LensBOs 






87/8 A.i>. 






. ^tus 


61 A.D. 


Artemon 




Callias 


81-96 A.i>. 


Gains 




Gains 


do. 


EublastoB 




Diotimns 


do. 


ton 






08-117 A.D. 


MenandroB 




Menandros 


do. 


Sotion 






do. 


Gains 






do. 


Vipsanins 






do. 


Orjentes 




Gains 


About the end of 
century a.d. 


TheophrastnB 


Theophrastns 


do. 


Chsereas 




Chsereas 


do. 


Socrates 




Elensinins 


do. 


des 






Abont 112 ▲.!>. 


Diogen[e8 


.} 


Diogenes 


Shortly after 110 a.i 


Caxpodom[i 






Nicocrates 




Aphrodisins 


do. 


Pappns 
Pomponins' 


,} 


Zoster 


Abont 124/5 a.i>. 


Epaphrion 




Senthes* 


do. 



1 According to the chronology, how- 
ever, which Homolle has elaborated in 
his paper, ** Bemarques sur la chronolo- 
gie de quelqnes archontes ath6niens'\ 
Bull de corr, Jiell, XVIL pp. 161-166, 
Glaucns and Theophilns were ephebes 
in 103/2, Silanns in 122/1, and Mnesi- 
cles in 107/6. 



s In this list, for convenience oi 
erence, the names of brothers 
served as ephebes in the same yeai 
be bracketed, and the &ther*s i: 
and the date will be given bat one 

* Compare p. 281. 

*B6ckh fai C, I. (?., 270, r 
Isenthes. 
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Naxb. 


Naxx op Fathkb. 


DATS. 


Gn. Licinnius Atticus ^ 


Licinnius Arrianus 


126/7 A.D. 


Furius HeraclituBS 




129-138 A.D. 


Fardalas ' 


Stephanus 


do. 


Fomponias Eperastos* 




do. 




us 


Last years of Hadrian. 


Claudius Herennios 




Ul/2 A.D. 


Agathemerus* 


Firmus 


do. 


Fjaustinus 


[Faustinus] 


do. 


1-mus 




do. 


Chariton 


Eros 


do. 


Epigonus 


Eucarpus 


144/6 A.D. 


Demetri[u8l 


Demetrius 


147/8 A.D. 


^ ^ 


^us 


do. 


Menodorus 


Epigonus 


160/1 A.D. 


Sabinusft 


Hermeru[s 


do. 


Artemon 


Artemon 


161/2 A.D. 


AthenodoruB* 


Hermerus 


do. 


FuriuB Marcellos ^ 




166/7 A.D. 


Athenion 


Athenion 


do. 


Aphrodisius \ 
Mysticus ^ 


Mysticus 


do. 


Dositheus 




167/8 A.D. 


Gaius BooBsenns Diony8iu[8 




do. 


Gaius Boussenus Tychicos 




do. 


Aurelius £paphrodi[t]a8 


S 


166/6 A.D. 


Menandrus^ 


Eperastus 


do. 


Flrmus» 


Firmus 


do. 


Straton 


Epigonus 


do. 


Ari8emu8\ 






Zosimus [• 


Carpodorus 


do. 


Alexia J 






Euphranor 


Anthesphorus 


do. 


Primigenes 


Nicias 


do. 


Diouysodorus 


Primus 


do. 


Mysticus 


Satyrus 


do. 


Hermogenes " % 






Heracon I 


Hermogenes 


do. 


Zosimus ) 







1 Compare p. 281. 
3 Compare p. 282. 

* Compare p. 294. 

* Compare p. 293. 

* Compare p. 294. 

u 



* Compare p. 294. 

7 Compare pp. 282 and 284. 

* Compare p. 294. 

* Compare p. 293. 

10 He is probably the same man as 
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Vhwt, 


Naxb op Fathxr. 


Datx. 


Pomponios Menecles 




166/6 A.i>. 


B 




About 166/6 ▲.». 
166-169 A.i>. 




ins 


do. 




^us 


do. 




Tele]8phoroB 


do. 
do. 


AtticuB^ 


Atticus 


do. 


Sabinus^ 


Sabinus 


174-178 A.i>. 


AthenodoruB* 


Atbenodoras 


do. 


T]rophiinuR 


Zopyrus 


do. 


AjntoninuB 


PhilnmenuB 


do. 


Epaphrion 


ChrysippuB 


do. 


Priimw* 


Primus 


About 180 ▲.!>. 


Artemon^ 


MenodoruB 


184-188 A. D. 


Ilermeras^ 


A[8meua8 


186-192 A.D. 


Pisandrus 




180-192 A.i>. 


Furius Marcos 




do. 


Furiua Marcellos^ 




do. 


Agathocles 


Atticus 


192/3 A.D. 


n EpicTuianTis 




do. 


Eucarpus 


EuangeluB 


190-200 A.i>. 


l8idor[u]8 


Scymnus 


do. 


Aphrodisius 


Megistodorus 


197-208 A.i>. 


Licinnius Callistomachus 




do. 




N]icon 


do. 


Aurelius Atticus 




Later than 212/18 a.d. 


Aurelius PatrocluB* 


Calliphron 


230-236 A.D. 


Aurelius Onesimus 




264/6, 268/9, or 262; 


Euphlletus 


Diodot[uB 


Boman period. 



the Hermogenes, son of Hermogenes, 
of Gargettus, whose name occurs in a 
sepulchral inscription recently found 
at Athens and published in MiUh^y 
XVII. p. 276. 

1 Compare p. 281. 

2 Compare p. 294. 
* Compare p. 294. 

4 His father is possibly identical 
with the prytanis, Pximns, son of 
Protimus, of the year 139/40. Com- 
pare c. L A., m. 102a 



*The deme-name is broken, bi 
Bockh, in C. /. O,, 276, restores it \ 
Garget] tins. 

> The deme-name Is not giyen, bi 
he was probably a Gargettian. Con 
pare p. 294. 

7 Compare p. 284. 

^ The deme-name is not giiren, bi 
in the index to C. /. .4., m., he a] 
pears as a Gargettian. He was agon< 
thete for the Epinicia. 
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A number of these men, however, require some words of comment 

before the subject can be dismissed. The ephebes, , son of 

tus,^ of 61 A.D., and CUadius Herennius^ of 141/2 a.d., axe known 

to have been gymnasiarchs ; and des, who served about 112, 

filled this position for eleven months.^ The fact that Gnaens Licin- 
nius Atticas not only held this office, but was also the archon 
eponymoa of the ephebes has been already spoken of.* Next, in 

147/8 the brothers Demetri[a8 and s served as agonothetes.* 

Their father can probably be identified with the Demetrius, son of 
Demetrius, who was prytanis in 139/40/ Three years later, in 
150/1, Menodoms, son of Epigonus, was gymnasiarch for the month 
Munychion,^ and six years after this Farias Bfarcellas not only filled 
this office, but was also agonothete for the Antinoea in Eleusis.^ In 
the following year, 157/8, Dositheas was polemarch, and, conjointly 
with the king archon, held the position of gymnasiarch for one 
month.' The latter office was also filled for one month by Aarelias 

£pAphrodi[t]a8, son of S , in 165/6;^ by Sabinas, son of Sabinus, 

who was ephebe between 174 and 178;" and by Artemon, son of 
Menodorus, who served between 184 and 188.^ At this same period, 
between 180 and 192, Pisandras was agonothete for the Antinoea at 

Eleusis," and, finally, between 197 and 208 a.d., , son of NJicon, 

was also agonothete." 

Not only, however, were the ephebes of Gargettus prominent in 
this respect, but they also counted among their numbers some 
excellent athletes. In an inscription of 165/6 the ephebe Arisemas, 
son of Garpodorus, is recorded as having been crowned for his victory 
in the long race at the Antinoea at Eleusis." His fellow-ephebe 
Mysticas, son of Satyrus, is recorded as victorious in the diavlos at 
the same games and also at the Hadrianea and at the Antinoea in 
the city.'* The younger Farias Marcellas,^ who was ephebe between 
180 and 192, was agonothete for the Antinoea at Eleusis and one of 

1 C. /. A,, in. 1085. M C. J. A., IIL 1144. 

« C. /. A., IIL 1112. w C. /. A„ m. 1147. 

• C. J. A,, IIL 1004. 1* C. /. A., m. 1174. 

* Compare p. 281. " C. /. A., III. 1129. 

^ C. L A.^ in. 1114. ^* Mysticus is here named as belong- 

^ C. L A., IIL 1023. ing to Uie deme, Myrrhinos, iirobably, 

^ C. /. A., III. 1119. as Dittenberger has pointed out^ by 

B C. /. A., III. 1121. mistake. In the official list of ephebes 

» C. /. A, HL 1122. for the year, C. /. A,, IIL 1128, his 

^^ C. I. A, in. 1128. deme is given as Gargettos. 

" C. L A,y HI, 1188. Compare also ^^ Compare p. 284. 

p. 294. 
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the three agonothetes rov ircpt dXic^s.^ I^ as seems probable, he 1 
identical with the Marcellus whose name appears in a list of tl 
victors among the ephebes of this year, his record was an enviab 
one, for this Marcellus is twice named as victor in the first class' ; 
the stadium, once in the encomium, and, in the second class ; 
wrestling, once as victor and twice as tying with another ephebe f( 
first place.^ The last ephebe of whom we shall speak is his coi 
panion Farias Marcus. This youth, who was possibly the son < 
Farias Ifarcas of Gargettus, a prytanis of the year 139/40/ was lik 
wise one of the three agonothetes rov irepl dAx^, and also figures i 
the above-mentioned list of victors, once as victor in the second clai 
in wrestling, and once as tying with Marcellus for the first place. 

PrivcUe Individiuils, 

To complete our survey of the individual members of the dem< 
we have still to consider certain Gargettians about whom, thoug 
they held no official position, inscriptions have preserved an interes 
ing record. The first to be noted under this head is the contribute 
Pyrrhinas.^ About 180 B.C. he subscribed on behalf of his mothc 
and himself to some object which, by reason of the mutilation c 
the inscription, is unfortunately no longer known. 

The only member of the deme whom we chance to find residei 
abroad is Cleopatra, daughter of Nicandrus, whose name occ\irs in 
sepulchral inscription found at Imbros." Her fellow-demeswoma 
Xenar[i]8te, daughter of Pythodorus, is known from an inscriptio 
of 303/2 B.C. found at Spata.'^ It marked the boundary of certai 
lands and houses, mortgaged by her father as a guarantee of he 
dowry. The mortgage covered one-half of the dowry plus eightee 
per cent, and amounted to 2720 drachmas. Passing over to tb 
Roman period, we learn from a basis of Hymettian marble that 
statue of the Gurgettian Asandras, son of Irenaeus, was erected b 
Phaedrus of Berenicidse.* We possess no information as to tl 
causes that led to this dedication, and consequently can form n 
opinion of the position held by Asandrus. And, finally, an epigrai 
inscribed on a fragment of a Hermes informs us that his felloe 



1 C. L A., m. 1149. 
3 Compare Dumont, Easai sur Vkphi' 
hie attique, p. 215 sqq, 

• C. /. A., in. 1148. 

* a L A,, m. 1023. 



» C. L A., n. 083. U. 126, 

• BvU, de corr. helLf XlII. p 432 

f C. /. A„ n. 1137. 

• a I. A, m. 799. 
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demesman Craton, son of QiLint[ianus, was '^a healer of diseases" 
and a worthy man, and that in the stone Hermes his features are 
preserved.^ 

Families. 

Our survey of the individual members of the deme is thus brought 
to a close, since the remaining names that have been preserved are 
at present suitable only for a catalogue. Many of the men, however, 
of whom we have previously spoken, were members not only of the 
same deme, but also of the same family. The majority of these 
relationships have already been discussed, but a few still await our 
consideration. 

The first family of whom we shall treat can apparently be traced 
through three generations.' Its members whose names have come 
down to us were all interested in naval affairs. Phanostratus, who 
was superintendent of dockyards in 373/2 B.C., represents the first 
generation.* He was probably the father of Archestratus, who was 
trierarch in 377/6;' and, as has been already pointed out, grand- 
father of the trierarch Phanostratus of 353/2.' This conclusion is 
both suggested and supported by the fact that Phanostratus, son of 
Archestratus, is recorded in an inscription of 325/4 as having served 
as trierarch.* This man and his father, then, we would identify 
with the trierarchs Phanostratus and Archestratus, above men- 
tioned. Still another member of the family, possibly the brother of 
this Phanostratus, may perhaps be recognized in Archicles, son of 
Archestratus, who was trierarch in 334/3.* 

The next family to be considered belongs to the second century of 
the Christian era.' The first of its members that is known was 
Poplius Firmus, who was sophronistes in 141/2 a.d.^ As has been 
previously suggested, his son can probably be identified in Firmus, 
son of Firmus, a hyposophronistes of the year 156/7.^ This man's son 
in turn, who would represent the third generation, may be recognized 
in Firmus, son of Firmus, who was ephebe nine years later, in 165/6.' 
In addition to these men several other members of the family are 
perhaps known. In the first place, Agathemerus, son of Firmus, 
who was ephebe in the same year that Poplius Firmus was sophro- 
nistesy was quite probably the latter's son and the brother of the 

* C. /. A., m. 1327. » Compare p. 286. 

^ Compare Appendix, Table L > Compare Appendix, Table IV. 

* Compare p. 286. t Compare p. 282. 

* Compare p. 287. " Compare p. 289. 
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hyposophranistes Finnus.^ We have also, possibly, a reooid of a 
third brother in an inscription of 165/6 in which Speiastus, son of 
Firmus, is named as 8(^hr(}nistes,* Finally in the ephebe Menandms, 
son of Eperastns, of the same inscription we may perhaps recognize 
this man's son,' and it is barely possible that he himself is identical 
with the Pomponius Eperastus who was ephebe between 129 and 

138 A.D.* 

The third and last &mily that requires consideration also belongs 
to the second century of this era and can be traced through four 
generations.^ The first is represented by Asmenus, who is known to 
us only as the father of Hermerus.* The grandson and son of the 
latter, who was prytanis in 139/40 a.d./ are known from an inscrip- 
tion of about 200, in which the name of Hermerus, son of Asmenus, 
appears in a list of orgeonesJ This man is probably identical, as 

Dittenberger has pointed out,' with the Hermerus, son of A , 

who was an ephebe of the Mgeid tribe between 185 and 192.* The 
name of the ephebe's father, therefore, may be restored as A[smenus. 

In addition to this Asmenus, five other children of the prytanis 
Hermerus can perhaps be recognized in the various inscriptions. 
The first of these, if we consider them in order according to the 
dates of the inscriptions in which their names occur, is Sabinus, son 
of Hermerus, who was ephebe in 150/1.^ This man is also known 
from an inscription that falls between 174 and 178 to have served 
as sophronistesy^^ and his son can possibly be identified in the ephebe 
Sabinus, son of Sabinus, of the same inscription." The next brother 
must have been a year younger, for Athenodorus, son of Hermerus, 
is named as one of the ephebes for the year 161/2.^ This man 
held the office of hyposophronistes in the same year that his brother 
was aophronistes,^^ and one of the ephebes of that year, Athenodorus, 
son of Athenodorus, was perhaps his son and, therefore, the cousin 
of the ephebe Sabinus.^^ Another son of his is possibly to be identi- 
fied in an inscription that falls between 186 and 192.^ At the latter 

1 Compare p. 289. * C. /. ^, m. 1146. Compare p. 

s Compare p. 282. 290. 

s Compare p. 289. ^o Compare p. 289. 

« Compare p. 289. u Compare p. 282. 

* Compare Appendix, Table V. " Compare p. 290. 

« Compare p. 282. i* Compare p. 289. 

T Compare p. 286. " Compare p. 290. 

B Compare index of proper names ^ C. L A., UL lli6. 
to C. L A., III., and explanatory text 
to a /. A., m. 1280 a. 
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date Athenodoms would have been only fifty-nine years of age, and 
consequently might well have had a son old enough to be ephebe at 
any time during these seven years. This we will assume to have 
been the case, and I would then identify this son with Salbias, son of 

Ath , who is named among the ephebes of the iSgeid tribe in 

the inscription just mentioned.^ This identification is supported by 
the fact that we find the same name borne by a Grargettian, possibly 
his uncle, of whom I shall speak presently. 

A third son of the prytanis Hermerus may perhaps be recognized 
in Moschus, son of Hermerus, who was ariJtikosmetea between 166 and 
169.' It was no doubt the possibility of this relationship that led 
Dittenberger to supply Grargettus as the name of his deme.' Finally 
in Salbius, son of Hermerus, who filled the office of superintendent 
about 200, we probably have a fourth brother after whom the above- 
mentioned ephebe, Salbius, son of Ath[enodorus, was named.^ The 
fifth and last of the children of Hermerus of whom any record has 
been preserved is the priestess Glyce, daughter of Hermerus, whose 
name appears in an inscription of about 200 a.d/ 

Leaving the Gkurgettians themselves, we have next to consider the 
position occupied by the deme in the Attic world. That its place in 
the iESgeid tribe was one of importance is readily seen from the lists 
of prytanes of that tribe. Of four such lists that are known to us 
one falls in the period in which (^argettus belonged to the tribe 
Antigonis, and therefore need not be considered here. The earliest 
of the remaining three, which belongs to the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., is unfortunately incomplete.* In this we have the 
names of 31 prytanes as the representatives of 12 demes. Of these 
Halse comes first with 6 representatives, and PhegsBa and Grargettus 
press close behind with 4 each. In the second list, which belongs 
to the year 341/0 b.c. and is unbroken, 20 demes are represented.' 
Erchia, one of the missing demes in the first inscription, has the 
largest representation with 6 prytanes. Icaria and Halse stand 
next with 5 each, and Grargettus and TeUhrasioi are third with 4 
each. In the third list, of which the date is 139/40 a.d., and in 
which only 8 demes appear, a very great change in the position of 

^ The restoration of the father^s * Compare p. 282, footnote 9. 

name as Ath[enodorus has not, so far ^ Compare pp. 282 and 283. 

as I am aware, been previously pro- ^ Compare p. 286 ; Mitth.<,yi.p»Sll; 

posed. Compare, however, the re- and the explanatory text to C. /. A,, 

marks of Dr. Lolling in MUth., VI. m. 1280 a. 

p. 311. • a I. A,, n. 870. 

2 Compare p. 282. » c. I. A., II. 872. 
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Gargettus is noticeabla^ Instead of standing third it is now p 
nently first with 22 out of the 40 prytanes whose names are g 
In this connection an examination of the lists of ephebes o 
iESgeid tribe will also prove of interest.* In four ephebic inscrif] 
that fall within the hundred years immediately preceding 40 
we find the names of 40 ephebes, of whom 6 were Gargettians. 
smallest representation, 1 ephebe out of 10, occurs in a list 
belongs to the first half of the first century ; ' and the largest, ! 
of 8, in one that falls between the years 48 and 42/ In the 
century of our era Gargettus furnished 16 out of the 36 epl 
whose names appear in the four inscriptions that are known t 
The smallest number, 4 out of 14, occurs in a list of about 14 
and the largest toward the end of the century, when all o^ 
ephebes for the year, 4 in number, were Gargettians.* Finally, 
eleven inscriptions of the second century a.d., we learn that 4 
of the 84 ephebes whose names are recorded were Gargettians. 
largest delegations, 4 ephebes out of 5, 16 out of 18, 2 out of 2 

2 out of 3, are found in inscriptions respectively of 156/7, 1( 
192/3, and in one that falls between 190 and 200J The snu 
representation, on the other hand, occurs in two inscriptions 
belong, the one between 166 and 169, the other to the year 1' 
In the former,* out of 20 ephebes 6 only were from Gargettus 
in the latter * 2 ephebes are named, neither of whom came from 
deme. 

As to the position of Gargettus in Attica, outside of its own 1 
some idea can be formed from the number and the importance o 
official positions held by its members. These have already 
discussed in detail, but, for convenience of reference, a summa: 
statement of them is here given : 4 archons eponymoij 1 king arc 

3 thesmothetes, 1 president of the prosdroi, 31 prytanes, 6 move 
decrees, 1 secretary of the prytany, 1 secretary of the senate 
superintendents, 1 commissioner, 1 arbitrator, 5 sophronistai, 4 / 
sophronistaiy 2 koametai, 1 antikoameteSf 1 hypoJcosmetes, 1 secre 
of a commission, 1 dvriypa<^cv?, 1 choregus, 2 parasitoi, 1 sup 
tendent of dockyards, 11 trierarchs, 1 treasurer of Athena, 1 

^ C 7. ui., m. 1023. complete list mentioned in foo 

3 Only those inscriptions in which 2. 
the deme-names are given and, with ^ C. 7. A., m. 1076. 

one exception, those which are un- • C. 7. A,^ III. 1093. 

broken will be considered. t (7. /, ^,^ m. 1121,1128, 1160, 

8 C. /. A, II. 469. » C. 7. A, III. 1132. 

* C. 7. A , II. 481. This is the hi- » C. I. A., IIi: 1133. 
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retary of the treasurers of Athena, 1 high priest, 3 priests, 3 priest- 
esses, 2 orgeonea, 1 hierokeryXf 2 hieropoioi, 1 {cucopos, 1 viro^cucopos. 

Such, then, are the materials from which our knowledge of this 
deme is derived. Incomplete and unsatisfactory to a certain extent 
they undoubtedly are, but yet quite sufficient to enable us to draw 
certain general conclusions. 

In a previous investigation of the deme Erchia I found that the 
names of 239 members of that deme had been preserved, of whom 
64, or very nearly 27 per cent, held official positions. In the case of 
Grargettus, on the other hand, the names of 421 individuals are known 
of whom 94, or slightly more than 22 per cent, were officially con- 
nected with the government, the religion, or the navy. The relative 
position of the two demes, however, was not exactly such as one 
might infer from a superficial glance at these figures ; for, in reality, 
each in turn held the more prominent position. The period of 
Erchia's greatest activity was the latter half of the fifth and the two 
succeeding centuries before Christ. On the other hand, we know of 
but two Gargettians that lived in the fifth century, and these both 
filled very unimportant offices. In the fourth century, however, to 
judge from the evidence at hand, the deme was quite prominent, but 
even at this time, as the above-mentioned list of prytanes for 341/0 
shows,^ its position was subordinate to that of Erchia. 

Before the beginning of the next century, a striking change in its 
position had taken place, and during the succeeding four hundred 
years only five Gargettians are known to have held official positions. 
What produced this great inactivity among the members of the deme 
it is difficult to imagine. Its transfer to the tribe Antigonis may 
possibly be in part responsible for the change, but without other 
causes it would scarcely seem that this could have had such lasting 
results. During the last hundred years of this period — that is to say, 
during the first century of the Christian era — as is shown by the 
ephebic lists,* the deme began to recover gradually from this extreme 
depression. And in the following century, as I have already pointed 
out in discussing the lists of prytanes,' and as is further proven by 
the ephebic lists ^ and by the numerous official positions held by its 
members at this time, it attained a position of very great impor- 
tance. 

An interesting feature of this period of prosperity is the large 
number of Gargettians that have Roman names, a thing that is 

^ Compare p. 296. < Compare pp. 296 and 296. 

* Compare p. 290. « Compare p. 296. 
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entirely unknown among the Eichians. This fact, morec 
furnishes a possible clue to the change in the importanoe of 
deme's position, for we may well imagine that this was but oi 
the outward manifestations of a spirit that lead the Gargettiai 
curry favour with the Romans by servile imitation of their man 
and customs. Whereas, then, Erchia was most flourishing in 
period when Attica was at its zenith, but when Hellas was rol 
of her freedom, gradually lost all prominence until its glory was 
a thing of the past ; Gargettus, a deme of much less importanc 
the halcyon days of Greece, appears to have bowed beneath the] 
of captivity, and by slavish imitation of its conquerors to 1 
acquired a new and higher position in the state. An im^n^ 
theory, it is true, but one that is not entirely without its founds 
of facts. 

CATALOGUB OF 6AR6BTTIAKS. 

All references are to the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarumf unless it be othe 
stated. The foUowing abbreviations are used: b., brother; d., daughter; f., fa 
m., mother; s, son. For greater convenience of reference, tlie Greek t»^«iff 
simply been transliterated. 

Ag]a8i[p]po8, secretary of a commission, I. 294. 

Agathemeros, s. of Phirmos, ephebe, IIL 1112. 

Agathokles, s. of Attikos, ephebe, m. 1100. 

Agiadas, hieropoios, U. 953. 

Aischylides, f . of Philonides, II. 1976. 

Alexandros, s. of M[emno]n, pr3rtanis, III. 1023. 

Al]exidemo8, s. of Aristeides, ephebe, III. 1076. 

Alexis, 8. of Karpodoros, ephebe. III. 1128, 1129. 

Alkamenes, s. of Aph[rodeisio8, f. of Aphrodeisios, prytanis. III. 1023. 

Andron, s. of Androtion, Plat., Oorg, 487 C, ProL 316 C ; f. of Andro 

Ditt., Sylloge, 101 ; Suidas, s. *AydpoTlup.^ 
Androtion, f. of Andron, Plat., Oorg. 487 C, Prot. 316 C.^ 
Androtion, s. of Andron, mover of decree, Ditt, SyUoge, 101 ; Suida 

'Ardporffair ; Dem., 22.^ 
Anthesphoros, f. of Euphranor, III. 1128. 
Antipatros, f. of Kleopatra, II. 1967. 
Antitheos, f. of Kritylla, Aristophanes, Thesm,^ 898. 
A]ntoneinos, s. of Philoumenos, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
A]phrodeisio8, IIL 1948. 
Aph[rodeisios, f. of Alkamenes, III. 1023. 
Aphrodeisios, s. of Al[kamene8, prytanis, m. 1023. 
Aphrodeisios, s. of Megi8todo(ros), ephebe, in. 1171. 
Aphrodisios, 8. of Mystikoe, ephebe, IIL 1121. 



^ Compare p. 279. 
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Aphrodisios, 1 of Nikokrates, m. 1100. 

Apollodora, d. of Apollod[oro8, arrephoroB^ IIL 018. 

Apollod[oroB, f . of Apollodora, IIL 018. 

Apollodoros, 8. of Diophanes, txierarch, IL 804. B. b, IL 807. b, n. 808. a and d, 

IL 800. a and d. 
Apollodotos, f. of Demetrios, IIL ld84. 
ApollonioB, f. of Theophilos, IL 466. 
Archestratos, trierarch, IL 701 ; f. of Archikles, U. 804. a ; f . of Phanojstratos, 

n. 800. d, n. 811. b. 
Archikles, s. of Archestratos, txierarch, II. 804. a. 
Ar[e]8ias, 8. of Fausias, prytanis, IL 872. 
Arisemos, 8. of Karpodoro8, ephebe, IIL 1128, 1120. 
Ari8teide8, f. of Ari]8teides and of Al]exidemo8, III. 1076. 
Arijsteides, 8. of Aristeides, ephebe, III. 1076. 

Aristoboalos, 8. of Neokles, b. of £pikouro8. Diog. Laert., Vil, P^<{., 10. 2. 
Arjiston, f. of Fa]ntakl[e8, IL 1072, in. 1642. 
Ariston, 8. of P[antakl]e8, king archon, II. 085. £.^ 

Likinnio8 Arriano8, f . of Gn. Likinnios Attikos, III. 735 ; prytanis, IIL 1023. 
Artemon, f . of Artemon, in. 1120. 
Artemon, s. of Artemon, ephebe, III. 1120. 
Artemon, 8. of Kallias, ephebe, III. 1001. 
Artemon, 8. of Menodoros, ephebe, III. 1144.* 
Asandros, s. of Eirenaios, IIL 700. 
Likinnios Asklepiades, prsrtanlB, III. 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, f. of Asklepiodoros, III. 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, s. of Asklepiodoros, prytantis, III. 1023. 
Asklepiodoros, f . of £]pikouro8, IIL 1076. 
Asmenos, f. of Hermeros, III. 1023. 
Asmenos, f. of Hermeros, III. 1280 a, IIL 1145.* 
Athenion, f. of Athenion, III. 1121. 
Athenion, s. of Athenion, ephebe. III. 1121. 
Athenodoros, s. of Hermeros, ephebe. III. 1120; f. of Athenodoros, hyposo- 

phronisUs, IIL 1138 ; f. of Salbios, lU. 1145.« 
Athenodoros, s. of Athenodoros, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
Aur(elios) Attikos, ephebe. III. 1180. 
Likinn[i]os Attikos, prytanis, IIL 1023. 
Gn. Likinnios Attikos, s. of Likinnios Arrianos, ephebe, m. 735 ; prytanis, III. 

1023 ; superintendent, IIL 532 ; f. of Attikos, IIL 1132.^ 
Attikos, 8. of Attikos, ephebe, IIL 1132. 
Attikos, f. of Agathokles, IIL 1160. 

Attikos, 8. of s, kosmetes. III. 1136. 

Bakchylos, f. of Eutychia, III. 1635 a. 

Noummia Bassa, d. of Loukios Noummios, dedicator, IIL 004, 005, 1283. 

Biottos, 8. of Endikos, Delt. Arch,, 1800, p. 82. 

1 Compare pp. 280 and 281. « Compare pp. 204 and 205. 

' Compare p. 200, footnote 5. * Compare p. 281. 

* Compare p. 204. 
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Chaireas, t of Chaiieas, m. 1003. 

Chaireas, s. of Chaireaa, ephebe, IIL 1003. 

ChairedemoB, s. of Neokles, b. of Epikouros, DiQg. Laert^ VU. PhU^ 10. 

Chairephon, f . of Olympias, II. 1071, 

Chairephon, f. of s, Bull carr. heU,^ IX. p. 68. 

Chalrion, f . of Chairippe, II. 1076. 

Chairippe, d. of Chalrion, IL 1076. 

Chares, f. of Chares, IIL 1023, 1108. 

Chares, s. of Chares, prytanis, IIL 1023 ; hfpokotmetes^ UL 1108.^ 

Chares, f . of Demjetrios, UL 68 d. 

Charinos, s. of Demochares, parasUos, Atheneus, 6. 234 f . 

Charinos, f . of Demochares, 11. 870. 

Chariton, s. of Eros, ephebe. III. 1112. 

Chereas, s. of Hermogenes, UL 1644. 

Chrysippos, f. of Epaphrion, IIL 1138. 

Demetrios, s. of Apollodotos, IIL 1634. 

Dem]etrios, s. of Chares, dedicator, m. 68 d. 

Demetrios, f . of Demetrios, m. 1023. 

Demetrios, s. of Demetrios, piytanis. III. 1023 ; f. of I>einetri[o6 and o 

ni. 1114.« 
Demetri[os, s. of Demetrios, ephebe, IIL 1114. 
Demetrios, f . of Euangelos, UL 804 a. 
Demetrios, f. of Philemon, IIL 1643. 
Demochares, 1 of Charinos, AthensBus, 6. 234 f. 
Demochares, s. of Charinos, prytanis, IL 870. 
Demochares, f. of Epicharinos, IL 256, 256, 256 b, 267. 
Demokrates, f . of Kallikrates, DeU, Arch., 1800, p. 59.* 
Diodoros, s. of Philokles, prytanis, II. 872. 
Diodot[os, f. of Euphiletos, HI. 1237. 
Diodotos, s. of Lysias, 11. 1048. 

Diogenes, f. of Diogen[es and of Karpodoro[s, IIL 1009. 
Diogen[es, s. of Diogenes, ephebe, m. 1000. 
G(aios) Boussenos Dionysio[s, ephebe, m. 1122. 

Dio[nysi]o8, f. of , MUtJL, IV. p. 320. 

Dionysodoros, s. of Primos, ephebe, UL 1128. 

Diophanes, f. of Apollodoros, II. 807. b, 808. a and d, 809. a and d. 

Dioteimos, f . of Eublastos, HI. 1091. 

Diphilos, f . of Diphilos, H. 1258. 

Diphilos, s. of Diphilos, choregos, IL 1258. 

Diphilos, f . of Diphilos, UL 1635. 

DiphUos, s. of Diphilos, lU. 1636. 

Dorotheos, s. of Prot[eimos, prytanis. III. 1023. 

Dositheos, ephebe, ni. 1122. 

Aar(elio8) Eikadikos, sophronisteSy in. 1100. 

Eirenaios, f . of Asandros, III. 700. 

Eisidor[o]s, s. of Skymnos, ephebe, HI. 1163. 



Compare p. 281. « Compare p. 201. • Compare p. 802, footn< 
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Eisidoros, s. of Soe , prytanis, IIL 1023. 

Eleuseinios, f. of Eleuseinios, III. 1023. 
Eleoseinios, 8. of Eleuseinios, prytanis, HI. 1023. 
Eleufleinios, f. of Sokrates, III. 1003. 
Epagelas, s. of Epikles, II. 1046. 
Epaphrion, 8. of Chrysippos, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
Epaphrion, s. of Seuthes, ephebe, III. 1104. 

Aur(elio8) Epaphrodi[t]o8, 8. of S , ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Pom. Epera8t08, ephebe, III. 1111.^ 

Eperastos, 8. of Phirmos, f . of Menandro8, sophronisUB^ UL 1128.^ 

Epicharinos, 8. of DeinoGhare8, secretary of the prytany, IL 265, 266, 266 b, 267. 

Epigonos, 8. of Eukaipos, ephebe, III. 740, 1113 a. 

Epigono8, f. of Menodoro8, III. 1119. 

Epigonos, f. Straton, IIL 1128. 

Epikles, arbitrator, IL 043. 

Epikles, f . of Epagclas, IL 1046. 

E]pikouro8, s. of Asklepiodoros, ephebe, m. 1076. 

Epikouros, s. of Neokles, philosopher, Diog. Laert., VU, FkU,^ 10. 1. 

Epikrates, trierarch, n. 701. 

Epilykos, s. of Nikostratos, IL 2174. 

Epilykos, s. of Stratios, parasitos^ Athensos, 6. 234 f .' 

Eraseinos, f. of Zopyros, IIL 1023. 

Eros, f. of Chariton, IIL 1112. 

Eoangelos, s. of Demetrios, inroiiiKopot^ UL 894 a. 

Euangelos, f. of Eukarpos, III. 1163. 

E]uainet06 (?), f. of Mega[k]l[e]8, II. 870. 

M. Oulpios Eubiotos Leuros, s. of Oulpios Leoros, archon eponfmos, UL 686^ 

687, 687 a ; f. of M. Oulpios Phlaouios Teisamenoe, and of M. Oulpios 

Poupes Maximos, IIL 688, 689, 600. 
Eublastos, 8. of Dioteimos, ephebe, HI. 1091. 
Eudemos, IL 1966. 

Eudemos, s. of Hermeias, prytanis, III. 1023 ; ^Uco/wt, IIL 894 a. 
Eudikos, f . of Biottos, DtU, Arch,, 1890, p. 82. 
Eukarpos, f. of Epigonos, in. 740, 1113 a. 
Eukarpos, s. of Euangelos, ephebe. III. 1163. 
Eukleides, n. 2632. 

Eunomos, s. of Euthynom[o8, prytanis, 11. 870. 
Euphiletos, s. of Diodot[o8, ephebe, m. 1237. 
Euphranor, s. of Anthesphoros, ephebe. III. 1128. 

Euphr]oeyne, d. of kles, II. 1966. 

Euthylochos, thesmothete, IL 869. 
Euthynom[os, f. of Eunomos, n. 870. 
Eutychia, d. of Bakchylos, III. 1636 a. 
Gaios, ephebe, in. 1092. 
Gaios, f. of Gaios, III. 1091. 
Gaios, s. of Gaios, ephebe. III. 1091. 

1 Compare p. 294. > Compare p. 278, footnote 8. 
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Oaioe, f . of Or]ente8, IH 1003. 

Glaokias, f. of Glaokos, IL 465. 

Glaokos, 8. of Glaokias, ephebe, IL 465. 

Glaokos, f. of Hermeias, IIL 1023. 

Glyke, d. of Hermeros, priestess, IIL 1280 s. 

Hagnias, f . of Timostrate, IL 1074. 

Hegesias, f. of Meizias, IL 872. 

HeUodoros, f. of Melite, HI. 1640. 

Phourios Herakleitos, ephebe, HI. 1111 ; scribe of the senatOTB, IIL 1043. 

Herakon, s. of Hermogenes, ephebe, m. 1128. 

Kl(audios) Herennios, ephebe, IIL 1112. 

Hermeias, f . of Eademos, m. 1023, 804 a. 

Hermeias, s. of Glaokos, prytanis, ^^nymo9 of the JEgeid tribe, TTT 1Q23. 

Hermeros, s. of Asmenos, prytanis, IIL 1023 ; f. of Sabeinos, TTT mo, i] 

of Athenodoros, m. 1120, 1138; 1 of Glyke, in. 1280 a; f. of Mc 

m. 1132 ; f. of Salblos, MUth., VI. p. 310.i 
Hermeros, s. of Asmenos, ephebe, IIL 1145; orgeon^ HI. 1280 a.^ 
Hermogenes, 1 of Chereas, m. 1644. 
Hermogenes, f. of Herakon, of Hermogenes, and of Zosiinos, III. 1128 ; 

XVIL p. 275. 
Hermogenes, s. of Hermogenes, ephebe, ni. 1128 ; Mitth,^ XVIL p. 275. 

Henno[gene]s, f. of es, III. 66, 1645. 

Hermolaos, s. of Rouph[o8, prytanis, HI. 1023. 

Hierophantes, formerly called Phirmos, 1 of Phirmos and of Monaonio 

1282. 
Aur(eli08) Hilaros, sophronUtes, HL 1193. 
Iame[ia, d. of [Milichos], UL 1639. 
Kallias, f. of Artemon, III. 1091. 
Kallikrates, s. of Demokrates, Delt, Arch,^ 1890, p. 59.* 
Kalliphon, f . of Peisikrateia, IL 1973. 

Kalliphron, f . of Mar(kos) Aur(elios) Kal]liphron, III. 697, 698. 
Mar(ko8) Aur(elios) Kal]liphron, also called Phronteinos, s. of Kalliphroi 

Ma]r(kos) Herennios Kaljliphron and of Ma]r(ko6) Herennios I 

archon eponymos^ III. 697, 698.* 
Ma]r(kos) Herennios Kal]liphron, also called Korjnelianos, s. of Ma 

Aur(elios) Kaljliphron, HI. 698 ; archon eponymos^ HI. 699.* 
Kalliphron, f. of Aur(elios) Patroklos, m. 1193.« 



1 Compare pp. 294-295. 
'^ In this inscription, which contains 
a list of paterse dedicated by en- 



franchised slaves Kalli- 



s. 



-k] rates, of Gargettus, and 



of 
-s. 



s. of Demokrates, of Gargettus, are 
named, in lines 11-12, and 14 respec- 
tively, as the masters of two slaves 
dwelling in Melite. In the following 
lines Kaljlikrates, s. of Demokrates, 
is mentioned as the master of still 



another slave living at Melite. T 
the deme-name is here lacking, a 
parison of this name with th< 
incomplete ones that precede : 
me to believe that we have hei 
record of three slaves belongi 
one and the same master, Kallik 
s. of Demokrates, of Grargettus. 

« Compare pp. 283 and 284. 

« Compare p. 290, footnote 8. 
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KaIUs, d. of Straton, III. 1637. 

Likin(mo8) Kallistomachos, ephebe, ni. 1171. 

KarpodoroB, f . of Alexis, of Arisemos, and of Zoaimoe, m. 1128, 1129. 

Karpodoro[8, 8. of Dijogenee, ephebe, IIL 1009. 

Kleopatra, d. of Antipatros, II. 1967. 

Kleopatra, d. of Nikandros, Bull, earr. heU.^ Xm. p. 482. 

Kraton, 8. of Kaint[iano6, IIL 1827. 

Kritylla, d. of Antitheos, Aristophanes, JTtesm,, 898. 

Kteojn, 8. of MJikon, f. of Mikon and of Nikon, II. 1968. 

Kaint[iano8, f . of Kraton, III. 1327. 

Ky]dadas (?), f. of Pr]o8dok(im)06, HI. 3906. 

Lenaios, ephebe, IIL 1077. 

Oulpios Leuros, f . of Markos Oolpios Eubiotos Leuros, IIL 686. 

Lykinos, trierarch, IL 803. e. 

Lysias, f . of Diodotos, IL 1048. 

L3r8idiko[8, s. of os, secretary of the treasurers of Athena, IV. pp. 27-28, 

Add. L 166-166. 
Lysippides, s. of Paslkles, mover of decree, IL 721 ; trierarch, IL 804. B. b, 

808. a, 809. c.^ 
Pho[urio8 M]arkello6, high-priest, m. 696 a.^ 
Phourios Markellos, ephebe. III. 1121 ; kosmeteSj UL 1161.* 
Fhou(rios) Markellos, ephebe, IIL 1148, 1149. 
Phourios Markos, piytanis, IIL 1023. 
Phou(rios) Markos, ephebe. III. 1148, 1149. 
M. Oulpios Poupes Maximus, s. of M. Oulpios Eubiotos Leuroe, III. 688 ; thes- 

mothete, UL 690, 691. 
Mega[k]l[e]8, s. of EJuainetos (?), prytanis, II. 870. 
Megi8todo(ros), f. of Aphrodeisios, III. 1171. 
Meizias, s. of Hegesias, prytanis, IL 872. 

Meixia[s, s. of , 11. 1010. 

Melite, d. of Heliodoros, III. 1640. 
M[enmo]n, f. of Alezandros, IIL 1023. 
Menandros, s. of Eperastos, ephebe, III. 1128. 
Menandros, f. of Menandros, MiUh,, XIIL p. 366. 
Menandros, s. of Menandros, MiUh., XIII. p. 366. 
Menandros, f . of Menandros, HI. 1092. 
Menandros, s. of Menandros, ephebe, IIL 1092. 
Menandros, f. of Kl[a]udia Tatarion, III. 218. 
Pomponios Menekles, ephebe, 11. 1128. 
Menestratos, s. of Straton, prytanis, IL 870. 
Menias, m. of Zopyros, III. 1636. 
Menodoros, f. of Artemon, m. 1144.* 
Menodoros, s. of Epigonos, ephebe, UL 1119. 
Menon, piytanis, Eph, Arch.y 1886, p. 14. 
M]ikon, f. of Kt60]n, H. 1968. 

1 Compare p. 280. * Compare p. 282. 

* Compare p. 284. * Compare p. 290, footnote 6. 
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Mikon, 8. of K]teon, IL 1068. 

Milichos, f. of Iame[i&, of Milichos^ and of , III. 16S9. 

Milichos, 8. of Milichos, UL 1639. 
Mnesikles, f . of Mnesikles, IL 470. 
Mnesikles, s. of Mnesikles, ephebe, IL 470. 
Moschos, s. of Hermeros, anWcotmeUSy III. 1132. 

MousaioB, f . of os, III. 1646. 

Mousonia, III. 1647.^ 

Mousonios, also called Boatachios, s. of Hierophantes, TTT. 1282. 

Myron, f . of s, IIL 1240. 

Mystikos, f. of Aphrodisios and of Mystikos, III. 1121. 
Mystikos, s. of Mystikos, ephebe, III. 1121. 
Mystikos, s. of Satyros, ephebe, III. 1128, 1129. 

N]eikon, f . of , IIL 1174. 

Neokles, f. of Epikouros, of Neokles, of ChairedemoB, and of Aiistol 

Diog. Laert., VU, PhU., 10. 2. 
Neokles, s. of Neokles, b. of Epikouros, Diog. Laert., Vit. J^hU^, 10. 2. 
Nikandros, f. of Kleopatra, Bull. corr. hell, XIII. p. 432. 
Nikias, f . of Primigenes, IIL 1128. 
Nikokrates, s. of Aphrodisios, ephebe, III. 1100. 
Nikon, son of KJteon, IL 1968. 

Nikostratos, s. of , priest for life, HI. 922. 

Nikostratos, f . of Epilykos, II. 2174. 

Loukios Nonmmios Nigrinos, f . of Nouminia Baasa, hierokeryx^ TTT. 9( 

660, 1283. 
Olympias, d. of Chairephon, II. 1971. 
Olympios, III. 3896. 
Aur(elio8) Onesimos, ephebe, IIL 1202. 
Orjentes, s. of Gaios, ephebe, III. 1093. 
Ouipsanios, ephebe. III. 1092. 
PJantainos, archon eponymos^ ILL. 1092. 
Pa]ntakl[e8, s. of Ar]iston, II. 1972, III. 1642. 
P[antakl]es, f. of Ariston, II. 986. E.> 
Pappos, s. of Zoster, ephebe. III. 1104. 

Pardalas, s. of Stephanos, ephebe, IIL 1111 ; hffposophronistes^ m. 1122 
Pasikles, f. of Lysippides, II. 721, 804. B. b, 808. a. 
Aur(elios) Patroklos, s. of Kalliphron, ephebe, HI. 1193.* 
Pausias, f. of Ar[e]sia8, II. 872. 
Peisandros, ephebe. III. 1147. 
Peisikrateia, d. of Kalliphon, 11. 1973. 

Phalanthos, f . of andros, II. 324. 

Phano8tra[tos, superintendent of dockyards, 11. 789 a. 

Phanostratos, trierarch, n. 796. f. ; s. of Archestratos, n. 809. d, 811. b.^ 

Pharnakos, f. of on, and of , 11. 481. 



^ Compare Hicks, Insc, Mm. Brit.<, * Compare p. 290, footnote 8. 

p. 143. « Compare p. 298. 

2 Compare p. 281. 
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[PhaostinoB], f. of Ph]aastino8, III. 1112. 

Fh]austino8, s. of [Phaustmos], ephebe, m. 1112. 

Philemon, lU. 2143. 

PhUein[on, IIL 1560. 

Philemon, s. of Demetrios, IIL 1643. 

Phijlodemos, f. of Ploutarche, IL 2668. 

Philokedes, f. of Smikrias, II. 872. 

Philokles, f . of Diodoros, II. 872. 

Philokrates, f . of Philonides, II. 1976. 

Philonides, s. of Aischylides, II. 1076. 

Philonides, 8. of Philokrates, II. 1976. 

Philoumenos, f. of A]ntoneino8, IIL 1138. 

Liki[n]nios Phirmo[s, priest, lU. 721 a. 

Po(plio6) Phirmos, sophronistes, III. 1112 ; f. of Agathemeros, m. 1112 ; f. of 

Eperastos, III. 1128 ; f. of Phirmos, III. 1121.^ 
Phirmos, s. of Phirmos, hjfposophronistes, HL 1121 ; f. of Phirmos, III. 1128. 
Phirmos, s. of Phirmos, ephebe. III. 1128. 
Phirmos, s. of Hierophantes, ILL 1282. 
Ploutarche, d. of Phi]lodemos, II. 2668. 

Polyeukto[8, s. of , IL 1010. 

Pomponios, s. of Zoster, ephebe, HI. 1104 ; piytanis, IIL 1023.' 

Po[pli]os, f. of Theophrastos, III. 1023. 

Preimigenes, f. of Preimigenes, in. 1280 a. 

Preimigenes, s. of Preimigenes, orgeon, III. 1280 a. 

Preimos, s. of Proteimos, prytanis, IIL 1023 ; f. of Preimos, IIL 1142.* 

Preimos, s. of Preimos, ephebe. III. 1142. 

Primigenes, s. of Nikias, ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Frimos, f. of Dionysodoros, III. 1128. 

Pr]o6dok(im)os, s. of Kyjdadas (?), dyr(7pa0c<^. III. 3905. 

Proteimos, f . of Preimos and of Dorotheos, III. 1023. 

PyrrhinoB, contributor, IL 983. ii. 

Pyrrichos, f. of Theopompos, IL 172. 

Pythodoros, f. of Xenar[i]ste, II. 1137. 

Markos Laberios Rouphos, III. 1638. 

Roaph[o8, f. of Hermolaos, III. 1023. 

Sabeinos, s. of Hermeros, ephebe, IIL 1119 ; f. of Sabeinos, sophroniatea, m. 1138.^ 

Sabeinos, s. of Sabeinos, ephebe. III. 1138. 

Salbios, s. of Ath[enodoros, ephebe. III. 1146.* 

Salbios, 8. of Hermeros, superintendent, MUth,y VX p. 810. 

Satyros, f. of Mystikos, III. 1128, 1129. 

8erapion, s. of S[o]philo8, hypasophronittea, UL 1144. 

8euthes, f. of Epaphrion, IIL 1104. 

Sil]anos, f . of Sil]a[n]o8, II. 469. 

8il]a[n]o6, s. of SUJanos, ephebe, II. 469. 

I Compare pp. 293 and 294. « Compare p. 294. 

s Compare p. 281. * Compare p. 296. 

* Compare p. 290, footnote 4. 
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Skymnos, f. of £iflidor[o]8, m. 1163. 

Smikrias, 8. of Philokedes, prytanis, IL 872. 

Sokrates, 8. of Eleuseinios, ephebe, IIL 1008. 

S[o]philo8, f. of Serapion, m. 1144. 

SoUon, ephebe, m. 1002. 

Stephanos, f. of Paidalas, m. 1111, 1122. 

StratioB, f . of Epilykos, AthensBoa, 6. 234 f .^ 

Stratios, s. of Timanor, DtlLArth,^ 1888, p. 26. 

Straton, 8. of Epigonos, ephebe, HI. 1128. 

Straton, f. of Kallis, IIL 1637. 

Straton, f . of Menestratos, II. 870. 

Sybarites, hieropoioSy AiKenaion, VI. p. 483. 

Kl[a]udia Tatarion, d. of Menandros, priestess, m. 218. 

Klaudia Teimothea, d. of Teimotheos, priestess, HI. 828, 890. 

Teimotheos, f . of Klaudia Teimothea, IIL 828. 

M. Oulpios Phlaooiofl Teisamenos, s. of M. OnlpioeEabiotOB Leoros, tfaemiothete, 

in. 688, 689. 

Tele]8phoros, f. of , IIL 1132. 

Theodosia, d. of Zopyros, III. 1636. 
Theophilos, s. of ApoUonios, ephebe, n. 465. 
Theophrastos, s. of Po[pli]os, prytanis, III. 1023. 
Theophrastos, f. of Theophrastos, III. 1003. 
Theophrastos, s. of Theophrastos, ephebe, IIL 1003. 
Theopompos, s. of Psrrrichos, II. 172. 

Theopompos, f . of ^yrrhinos, IL 420. 

Timanor, f. of Stratios, Delt, Arch.^ 1888, p. 25. 
Timonides, trierarch, IL 790. b, 792. a. 
Timostrate, d. of Hagnias, IL 1974. 
T]rophimos, s. of Zopyros, ephebe, IIL 1138. 
G(aios) Boussenos Tychikos, ephebe, IIL 1122. 
Xenar[i]ste, d. of Pythodoros, II. 1137. 
Zenon, f. of Zenon, IIL 3568. 
Zenon, s. of Zenon, III. 3568. 

Zo[p]yros, f . of , 11. 324. 

Zopyros, s. of Eraseinos, prytanis, IIL 1023. 

Zopyros, s. of Menias, f. of Theodosia, IIL 1636. 

Zopyros, f. of T]rophimos, III. 1138. 

Zosimos, s. of Karpodoros, ephebe, IIL 1128, 1129. 

Zosimos, s. of Hennogenes, ephebe, IIL 1128. 

Zoster, f. of Pappos and of Pomponios, IIL 1104, 1023.* 

A on, f . of 8, MiUK, VIIL p. 58, Beilage. 

n Epikourianos, ephebe, III. 1160. 

G , 8. of oros, priest for life, HI. 707. 

Ma]r(ko8) Herennios H , also called Alezandros, s. of Mar(kos) Anrfelioe) 

Kaljliphron, in. 698. 
Kail , Mitth., XII. p. 84. 



1 Compare p. 278, footnote 8. * Compare p. 281. 
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Kleom , II. 1967 b. 

Lys , II. 1969. 

Mene , ni. 1641. 

Mnesi , s. of , H. 1010. 

Py , 8. of , n. 1010. 

S , f. of Aur(eUoB) £paphTodi[t]06, IIL 1128. 

Sos , f . of EisidoroB, III. 1023. 

andros, 8. of Phalanthos, ephebe, U. S24. 



-a]ndro8, trierarch, II. 798. c. 

-an]dros, commissioner, n. 739. 

-des, ephebe, IIL 1094. 

-des, president of the proedroi, Eph, Arch,^ 1890, pp. 82, 171. 

^lias, s. of OS, Mitth., XU. p. 84. 

•es, s. of Hermo[gene]8, dedicator, IIL 66, 1646. 
-e]s, ephebe. III. 1076. 

-ios. t of , nL 1132. 

-kleidjes, treasurer of Athena, IL 677. 
-kles, f. of Euphrjosyne, IL 1966. 

-kl]es, f. of , IL 187. 

-leijdes, U. 731, 732. 
-lias, trierarch, IL 811. d. 
-1 — ^mos, ephebe, ni. 1112. 
-los, m. 3861. 
-nios, trierarch, II. 799. b. 

-n]on, f. of ^non, HI. 1647. 

-non, s. of ^n]on, IIL 1647. 

-on, 8. of FhamakoB, ephebe, IL 481. 
-oros, f. of G , IIL 707. 



^, f. of dias, Mittk,, XIL p. 84. 

-OS, f. of LyBidiko[s, IV., pp. 27, 28, Add. L 166-166. 



>os, 8. of Moosaios, IIL 1646. 

^)g, f. of , HL 1114. 

^, f. of , III. 1182. 

-OS, f. of , in. 1236. 

-ro , IL 640. 

-s, f . of AUikos, m. 1136. 

-s, 8. of Chairephon, mover of decree. Butt, corr, hefX.<, IX. p. 68. 

-s, s. of Demetrios, ephebe, IIL 1114. 

-s, 8. of Myron, IIL 1240. 

-fi, d. of A— K)n, ergastine, MiUh., Vm. p. 68, Beilage. 

^, 8. of tos, ephebe, MUth,, IV. p. 329. 



s, ephebe, IIL 1130. 

8]tratos, f. of , n. 782. 

ton, ephebe, m. 1092. 

tos, f. of 8, Mitth., TV. p. 329. 

tos, f. of , nL 1086. 

— yrrhinos, s. of Theopompos, superintendent, IL 420.^ 

1 Compare p. 280, footnote 11. 
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, s. of I}lo[nriI](M, ephsbe, JRtA, IT. p. 329. 

, f. of Helxbi[s, n. 1010. 

, d. of M]illetioa, UL 1638. 

, 8. of KJelkon, ephebe, IIL 1171. 

, f . of NlkoatrMo^ IIL 928. 

, a. of Fhajm&kofl, ephebe, H 481. 

, f. of Poly8Bkto[8. XL 1010. 

, a. of Telejaphoroa, eiAebe, in. 1139. 

, 8. of Zo[p]7Tos, ephebe, IL SS4. 

, f. of Hneri , a 1010. 

, t. of Py , n. 1010. 

, 0. of loB, ephebe, UL 1132. 

, 8. of U]e8, mover of decree, IL 18T. 

, a. of 08, ephebe, m. 1114. 

,8. of 08, ephebe, m. 1132. 

, a. of 08, ephebe, m. 1236. 

, 8, of e]tr»toe, IL 782. 

, 8. of toa, ephebe, DX 1086. 

, ephebe, IIL 1132. 

, ephebe, m. 1133. 

, moTet of decree, Eph. Jreh., 1886, p. lOT. 

, U. 3H. 

, n. 1970. 

GhiXSBCR HOFFIU 

Cocumu CoLLBOB. 
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APPENDIX. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 



TABLE I. 

1. FhanoBtraCtos 

■uperintendent of doekyuda, 878/2 b.o. 

2. AroheBtrajtiu = AroheBtratas 

trierareb, 377/0 B.C. 

= Fhano]8tratiu 

triermrch, 826/4 B.C. 



8. FhlanoBtratuB 

trlenrch, 868/2 B.C. 



AroheBtratuB 



Aromoles 

trienreh, 
884/8 B.O. 



1. Oalliphron 



TABLE n. 

OaUiphron 



2. OaUiphron = ICaroiu AnreliTiB Oal]lipliron 

ardion qf<mifmo9 archon ONmynof 



8. HaDrouB HerennioB H , HajrooB Herennins Oal]lipliron = OomelianuB 

ftlao called Aleziadnu alao c«dlMl Oorjnelianiu arebon 

eponymot 
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